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MARKETING HIGHLIGHTS 



In five years the economy can sustain 600 tv stations and tv revenue will reach $1.7 billion. So 
predicts CBS, Inc. economic expert David M. Blank (see page 18). By '62, national advertising will have 
risen 27%, local, 24%. Both tv and radio are gaining larger budget shares. 



Retail food remains one of the most stable industries. First quarter food spending was at the rate 
of $50 billion, a 9% gain from a year ago (see page 20). Jewel Team's Franklin J. Lunding predicts the 
food industry this year will build 2,000 new supers, remodel 1,700 stores, create 50,000 new jobs. 



Advertisers need to re-evaluate copy appeals* Why? Because the viewer and the sponsor apply dif- 
ferent criteria to successful ones (see page 26). And tv can learn a few things from radio when it comes to 
a sense of humor and general spoofing — which consumers love! 



Westinghouse appliance spot tv, analyzed by BAR in 19 major markets, used nary a program — but it 
had announcement schedules in 13 cities, a saturation of 49 during one week in Milwaukee (see page 36). 



Drug store business, generally, is up about 10% — for indies and chains alike (see page 48). Aver- 
age independent takes in $72,360 a year from non-prescription items; average chain outlet, $270,831. 
Drug stores sell 98% of all prescriptions, 35% of all hand products, 32% of all photographic supplies,, 
10% of all tobacco. They sell 67% of all drugs and health aids. 



Kleenex is the most popular facial tissue among Negro consumers in all five metropolitan cities sur- 
veyed. This consistent pattern of acceptance, despite regional differences, shows in many branded items (see 
page 40). And Avon, a door-to-door product backed by advertising, is big in all its products. 



People are getting thirstier — for carbonated beverages! Per capita consumption on soft drinks has 
grown from 132.3 in 1946 to 188.9 per year in 1956. But beer consumption, on the other hand, has dropped 
from 18.5 to 15.3 gallons per capita in the decade between 1948-'58 (see pages 46 and 42). 
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What are the economic prospecllr 



CBS sees recession's low point coming in the third quarter 
with an upswing in the fourth; predicts tv revenue will reach 
$1.7 billion in '62 in economy which can support 600 stations 



David M, Blanks author of this article^ 
is director of economic analysis for 
CBS^ Inc, He has taught economics to 
graduate students at Columbia {where 
he received his Ph.D.) and New York 
Universities and has written a number 
of books and articles in professional 
journals on various subjects of eco- 
nomic interest. 

He is thus ivell qualified to discuss 
the relationship betiveen economic 
trends and broadcast advertising as 
well as to cliart the future in these two 
areas. In preparing the article, Dr, 
Blank received a number of comments 
and suggestions from Sidney 5. Alex- 
ander^ economic advisor to CBS, 

For those interested in the finer 
points of Dr, Blank^s economic analy- 
sis^ he reports that seasonally ad- 
justed data are used ivhere appropri- 
ate.^^ 



w 



ith the likelihood of an economic 
upswing in this year's last quarter, the 
outlook for broadcast advertising dur- 
ing the 1958-59 season is promising. 
This is true for all segments of broad- 
cast advertising — television and radio, 
network and spot. 

In the past the effect of economic 
conditions on advertising expenditures 
has varied. Total advertising expendi- 
tures in the prewar period were quite 
sensitive to swings in the economy. 
Botli the 1929-1933 and the 19374938 
contractions left their clear mark on 
expenditures for advertising. Radio 
advertising, however, was largely im- 
mune to prewar business cycles, grow- 
ing in every year except one. 

Since World War II, annual data on 
both local and national advertising 
show no evidence of any absolute de- 
cline during recessions. The only ap- 
parent effect of these recessions was to 



slow down the rate of growth in adver- 
tising. More sensitive monthly data do 
show^ some slight impact but for only 
a very short time. 

National advertising as a whole has 
thus far shown only a small decline in 
response to the quite drastic contrac- 
tion we are currently experiencing, al- 
though some media have been affected 
more seriously than others. 

Thus, newspapers are estimated to 
have suffered a decline of almost one- 
fifth in their gross national advertising 
billings in the first seven months of the 
present recession while business papers 
in the same period largely maintained 
advertising volume. Magazines are in 
an intermediate position with adver- 
tising volume having dropped perhaps 
one-eighth over the same period. 

In broadcasting, also, there have 
been divergent reactions. Network 
television billings are still well ahead 
of a year ago, and only when they are 
measured on a seasonally adjusted 
monthly basis can it be seen that there 
has been a cessation in their growth. 
Spot television billings in the first 
quarter of 1958 can be estimated to 
have dropped by three to four per cent 
on a seasonally adjusted basis. Net- 
work radio has experienced a more de- 
cided decline (about eight per cent) in 
the early months of this year. 

In general, this variation in sensi- 
tivity reflects the nature of the several 
broadcasting media. Both spot tele- 
vision and network radio have special- 
ized in flexible short-term sponsorship 
and can be expected to bear the initial 
fluctuations in broadcast advertising. 
A recovery of the economy next fall or 
winter would probably carry with it a 
pickup in spot television and network 
radio billings and permit network tele- 
vision to resume its more rapid growth, 
after having reflected to only a small 



degree the business contraction. 

Over the entire postwar period, na- 
tional advertising has grown faster 
than local advertising and both have 
grown faster than aggregate disposable 
income of the American people (see 
chart). The faster relative growth of 
national than local advertising seems 
to have characterized the prewar peri- 
od as well. 

A reasonable forecast, then, of ad- 
vertising volume in the next half-dec- 
ade would indicate a rise in the ratio 
of national advertising expenditures in 
all media to disposable income from 
the 2.1 per cent experienced in 1957 to 
perhaps 2.3 per cent in 1962. The rise 
in local advertising will probably be 
of smaller magnitude, from last year's 

1.4 per cent to probably no more than 

1.5 per cent in 1962. With disposable 
income rising possibly as much as 16 
per cent over the next half-decade, we 
may expect national advertising to rise 
on the order of 27 per cent and local 
advertising, 24 per cent. 

The share of national advertising ex- 
penditures accounted for by television 
has, of course, been rising steadily ever 
since the birth of television, but the 
rate of rise has been slowing percepti- 
bly in recent years (see chart). In 
fact, 1957 marked the first year in 
Avhich network television billings rose 
merely in proportion to aggregate na- 
tional advertising expenditures, rather 
than more than in proportion. 

If recent trends continue into the 
future, we may expect spot and local 
television to increase somewhat their 
respective shares of national and local 
advertising (see charts) and, if net- 
work television maintains its current 
share, television advertising as a whole 
should approach $1.7 billion by 1962. 

An alternative method of estimating 
future television revenues is based 
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r tv and radio? 




By David Blanks director of economic analysis for CBS, Inc. 

He's been an economics teacher and has- 
also written several books, many articles 



upon the amount advertisers spend per 
television family. 

For the 1948-1953 period, this 
amount remained fairly constant at 
between $25 and $26 per television 
family. As many more stations went 
on the air after the freeze, advertisers 
spent more per television family in the 
years 1954 and 1955. In the last sev- 
eral years advertising expenditures per 
television family have stabilized again, 
this time at about $31.50 to $33 per 
television family. If we allow for only 
a slight rise to 1962, and assume about 
50 million television families in the 
middle of that year, we would again 
estimate total television advertising ex- 
penditures close to $1.7 billion in '62. 



Radio revenues are, of course, 
harder to estimate. Radio's immediate 
past has been more confused than that 
of television and its future is harder 
to appraise. The most likely prospect, 
however, is for network radio to main- 
tain about its present share of national 
advertising revenues and for spot's 
share to continue its rise of the last 
two years. Local radio also may be 
expected somewhat to increase its share 
of local advertising. 

The number of authorized radio sta- 
tions continues to grow at rates exceed- 
ing 100 stations per year and there is 
no sign of a slowdown in this aspect of 
radio's growth in the near future. 

Three years ago, Sidney S. Alex- 
ander, economic advisor to CBS, esti- 



mated that, in the absence of spectrum 
limitations, a maximum of 600 pro- 
gram originating television stations 
could be supported in the black in the 
foreseeable future. This estimate did 
not include boosters or translators or 
other non-program originating stations, 
nor did it preclude the long run de- 
velopment of ways of supporting sta- 
tions in smaller and smaller communi- 
ties. It did, however, offer a rough 
upper limit to the number of stations 
that could be expected to flourish under 
economic conditions then current. 

A reexamination of this analysis in 
the light of more recent financial data 
filed with the FCC corroborates Dr. 

{Please turn to p<ige 30) 
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Mid-year status reports from General Mill 




GENERAL MILLS, INC. 

Ihirry A. HuHis, rhairnian of the board 



The businessman's problem today: selling more products 
to consumers so that production and employment may be 
increased. This is the assertion of the board chairman of the 
manufacturing giant, General Mills, which last year spent 
more than $24 million on advertising. | 

Harry A. Bullis sees advertising and promotion as neces- 
sary and logical methods by which companies "can break 
through the psychological freeze of consumer funds." He 
says "We can all do more and better selling, advertising and 
servicing. We can speed up product improvements and new 
products in order to give consumers what they want." i 

In GM's fiscal year ending 31 May, the company's all- 
time high ad budget included introduction of 12 new pack- 
aged foods. And "in the year ahead we plan to spend 
more," says Bullis. "We are budgeting at a rate well above 
the current year and when we add money we hope to spend 
on consumer promotions we are looking at by far the largest 
figure" in company history. 

His plan: to accelerate the merchandising program "so 




SCOTT PAPER CO. 

Thomas B. MoCabe, president 



e are headed in the right direction to overcome our 
economy's current setback and we will emerge stronger and 
better equipped than ever to meet the growing requirements 
of our society." 

So says Thomas B. McCabe, president of the Scott Paper 
Co. — a growing company and one which is an advertising 
pacesetter. 

His confidence is founded to a large degree, he says, on 
the recently issued Rockefeller Report, "The Challenge to 
America: Its Economic and Social Aspects." He was chair- 
man of the panel which compiled it. 

After analyzing economic growth at the rate of three per 
cent per year in the period between 1870 and 1930, Mr. 
McCabe noted the past decade has shown a four per cent 
gain each year. 

And "There is every reason to believe that, acting effec- 
tively and purposefully, we can reasonably expect our 
growth rate to continue at the three to four per cent level 
for the next 10 years and beyond." He, personally, sees a 




JEWEL TEA CO. 

Franklin J. Liiiiding, chairman of the board 



e retail food industry, unlike many others at this mid- 
year point, is ahead of sales last year. Franklin J. Lunding, 
board chairman of the Giant Jewel Tea chain, says for the 
first quarter spending was at the rate of $50 billion per 
year — up nine per cent from a year ago. 

This $50 billion is higher than total consumer spending 
on housing, automobiles and all other durable goods. This 
profit picture is reflected also in employment, he says. As 
of March, people working in the food industry totaled 
1,550,000, a gain of some 40,000 from a year ago. 

Tonnage has so skyrocketed that food retailers are in 
actuality food handlers. A typical Jewel retail unit in 
Chicago, for example, handles approximately 125,000 pounds 
of merchandise in a single week. 

This tonnage is reflected in greater activity for those 
serving food wholesalers and retailers, says Mr. Lunding. 
The farmer, for example, has seen an over-all gain. In the 
first quarter of this year the annual rate of net farm income 
was $13 billion, a gain of 11 per cent over a year ago. 
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^ott Paper, Jewel Tea 



we will sell as we have ntner sold before." 

To create new consumer markets and to upjrrade exifting 
ones he sa)s consumer motivation will he built around the 
convenience of product-engineered ''maid service"' designed 
into GAI products. 

Advertising, too, *S\ill he geared to the needs of the 
nation to build sales and jobs. \n exainjile i^ our nation- 
wide campaign to improve the physical fitnes> of people. 
Wheaties sponsors tlie campaign, designed to sell hv per- 
forming a pul)lic service." 

The company has combined adverti>ing and ])ul>li^•it^ to 
stimulate consumption of agricudtnral product> as well as 
its package goods items. Its progress during the i)ast )ear: 
capital expenditures of more than ^^lO million, "fidh as 
high as the previous year."" 

Bullis says ^*\\ e lia\e increased our caj)a( ity to j)rodure 
cereals and package foods at four plants. We ha^e built a 
new animal feed plant, added to our >p(MMal commodities 
plant and our chemical ])lant- comj>leted a new headquarters 

U ontiniied on ]>age 21* 



five per cent growth in j)rospe^ct ''if we in business and 
industry grasp fully the oj)portunitie> that are elearh 
before us."' 

He also has the exj)erience of his own com])ain. Scott 
Paper, to confirm his optimistic predictions. 

Sales for the first (juarter were the highest for an) quar- 
ter in company history. Total sales were one per cent 
ahead of the first quarter of '57 as tlie result of ''a fine 
increase, more than five per cent, in salo of trademarked 
paper products.*' 

And earnings. desj)ite an intensified marketing program 
and increased freight and labor costs, wt^re liigher in the 
'58 first quarter than last year. 

What did this intensified marketing j)rogram call for? 
An early start at bucking the storm warnings. Tliis meant 
— among otlier devices — a stej)ped up promotional and 
marketing program. 

An internal promotion centered on the theme: '^Build 
SELL into ever) product." And Scott started a new kind 

(continued on jiage 24) 



Everyone has to eat. says Mr. Lunding, but "we could eat 
for less if we chose to do so." A market basket of food costs 
considerably less than it did onl} a decaile ago, a great deal 
less than before World War H. 

He gives these cost figures: Before W W H. people spent 
23 per cent of their income for food; in 194o, 20 per cent: 
today, only 17 per cent. One hour of work will buy two 
pounds of steak toda\ compared with one and tw<j-thirds 
pounds 10 years ago. 

The Retail Food Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics stands even now at 120.8 per cent of the 1917-'t9 
average. This, says Mr. Lunding. is be*low the level of the 
entire consumer price index on all items representing tlie 
cost of living. Food has therefore increa.sed less in the 
past decade than many other commodities and ii-, "compara- 
tively speaking, still a bargain.'' 

Estimates show that 26 per cent of income was spent on 
food in the first quarter of this year, "at least 50 per cent 
more than necessary to maintain pre-war standards. People 

{continued on pa^' 21) 



12 CHECK POINTS 

FOR 
MANAGEMENT 



Here's what eight ( orporation exe^ uti^es and \ ice 
President \ixon recommend to bnsines> leaders for 
gaining economic lu altli. imj)ro\ ing conq)an\ profits.^ 



1 Sell smarter and harder. Bark up sales* 
men with better promotion and advertis* 
in«r» He more creative in developing new 
markets. 

2 Make sure every product and service is 
offering maximum value. 

3 Look closely at the cost oi* every product 
and service to eliminate waste. 

♦ Heduee prices if you can build volume 
that way. If not, try to hold prices (irnu 

5 Maintain or increase research and engi- 
neering. Particularly new product devel- 
opment. 

6 If possible, maintain capital expenditures 
to replace obsolete plant and equipment* 

7 I se every skill of good manage nient« 
Don't sacrifice long-range goals for short- 
range expediency. 

8 Keep trying to improve the organization 
in structure as well as in manpower. Con- 
sider stock options, bonus plans and other 
incentiv es. 

3 \^ ork to increase employee participation 
and understanding of the ^*econoniic facts 
of life.^' 

10 Make an effort to educate the public about 
the relationship between wages and pro- 
ductivity. 

11 Do not turn to government for aid that is 
not appropriate to its proper role in the 
economy. 

(wei to work and do something to promote 
recovery. 



* Panel parlieipaiits : Vice Presitl(Mit Nixon, Ralph J. 
Cordiner, hoard chairman, General Klettric Co.; Wil* 
liani C. Dicker, prosident, Corning Glass \^<)rics; 
Elisha Gray IJ, hoard chairman, Whirlpool (^orp.; 
Frcth^rick K. Kapptd, president, \nierican Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.; Elmer L. Lindseth, president, Tlir 
Cleveland Electri(" Illuminating Co.; Franklin J. 
Lunding, hoard chairman, Jewel Tea Co.; Don G. 
Mitchell, board chairman and president, >ylvania 
Electric Products: Charles B. Percy, presid(nt, Bell 
& Howell Co., speaking at the Vmerit an Management 
Association's Economics Mohilizatitm ( onft n! r. 
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THIS IS THE HOUSE THAT BUYS MORE TIME, SPENDS MORE TV DOLLARS, USES 
MORE BIG-NAME HOLLYWOOD TALENT, AND PROVIDES AMERICA WITH MORE HOURS 
OF SOLID ENTERTAINMENT THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN THE WORLD! 

INSIDE THE HOUSE: Frank Sinatra, Eddie Fisher, George Gobel, Van Johnson, Jack Benny, Bob Cummings, Dean Martin, Jimmy Durante, Tyrone Power, 
Bert Lahr, Jane Powell, Marge & Gower Champion, Kay Thompson, Donald O'Connor, Ed Wynn, Jo Stafford, Kay Starr, Terry Moore, Mickey Rooney, 
Bill Lundigan, Walt Disney, Ward Bond, Bob Horton, John Daly-some of the talented people selected for and presented by our clients. 
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ID-YEAR REPORTS continued,.. 




office building." But there's more. 

Future plans for GM include en- 
larging further the package goods 
capacity, adding a feed mill, others 
for pet food and another for re- 
frigerated ready-to-bake foods. It 
is also expanding bulk flour stor- 
age, making large additions to 
shipping facilities, adding to research facilities and providing 
new manufacturing equipment to several plants. 

These projects started 1 June, at the beginning of the 
fiscal \ear, and expenditures in this year will be "substan- 
tially larger" than last year — perhaps IS per cent of the 
compan)'s net worth. 

Bullis says the most significant change in the U. S. 
economy is the rapid increase in family income, up to 
$5,800 from $4,000 in only 10 years. Another major factor 
in marketing: population growth. The food industry "is 
intent on upgrading tastes and desires while at the same 



time selling more volume" — a quality-quantity concept. 

He describes "the test" which companies must face: pro- 
viding efficient service to the consuming public. How to 
meet this test? Improve products, sell better, increase capital 
investment and expenditures for research. 

Some of his economic conclusions: In addition to giving 
consumers what they want, manufacturers have a problem 
of setting attractive prices. 

Says Bullis: "The consumer is price conscious. Prices 
must be within the realm of what consumers are willing and 
able to pay. Therefore costs, including wages, must be 
held in line with productivity. We cannot afford to go into 
another spiral of inflation." 

Another factor: planning for capital investment to achieve 
greater productivity at present wage levels. "We should not 
defer necessary capital improvements nor engage in unneces- 
sary plant expenditures. 

"We should plan capital needs over a period of years, 
rather than rush forward with over-extended programs and 




of executive seminar with partici- 
pants getting a detailed briefing 
on all phases of the business both 
present and anticipated. 

Their decision: the present eco- 
nomic situation calls for renewed 
emphasis on advertising, promo- 
tion, sales, new products, research, 
planning and personnel development. 

A new plans committee is working not only on plans for 
five years from now but also, in some areas of the business, 
for 10 years hence. 

Budgets for new product research are expected to be 
upped by as much as 100 per cent over the next five years, 
says Mr. McCabe. Work in these areas of research and 
product development has brought about "radical" improve- 
ments in the regular line as well as in new products. 

What's happening to Scott's advertising program? Presi- 
dent McCabe says this: "We have been increasing advertis- 



ing, marketing research and promotional activity across the 
board" on all products. 

"We are moving forward with a completely new distribu- 
tion program and we have developed a truly customer-ori- 
ented policy covering the basic elements of pricing, shipping, 
promotional activities and advertising." 

Because production has caught up with demand, the sales- 
man — no longer an order taker — is in a new era. Says 
McCabe: "We are in the process of developing not salesmen, 
as such, but marketing men — men who understand and 
employ all the factors of the marketing mix in their presenta- 
tions." 

He says businessmen should spend more of their time, 
effort and money when business is good in technical and 
market research so at the first sign of a decline they can 
move in with new products, more facts, new programs. 

Businesses spend "only a fraction of what they should" 
in fundamental and applied research in the social sciences, 
human motivation and distribution. 




are buying increased amounts of 
preferred foods such as milk, meat 
and eggs. 

Costs of food items have been 
reduced for several reasons. One 
important factor is introduction 
and popularity of serve-yourself 
supermarkets. 

Self-service meat counters at Jewel stores in Chicago have 
increased output per man-hour 54 per cent. 

Marketing innovations in distribution and packaging are 
frhown in this example. 

Jewel Food Stores sell potatoes in 19 different ways — 
1/ulk, cans, instant, frozen, salad, chips and the like. And 
innovations in chicken production in the past decade have 
increased its consumption some 40 per cent. 

These efforts add up to one thing: giving better values 
to the consumer. With this goal in mind. Jewel — the 11th 
largest food chain in the country — not only will go forward 



with its present growth plan but accelerate it as well. 

Here's what it plans to do in expansion: 

Open a minimum of 35 new supermarkets this year (two 
and one-half times the number opened in '57) ; construct 
a 200,000-square-foot addition to its central distribution 
warehouse; spend $18 million on land, buildings and equip- 
ment (more than double the amount spent last year) ; create 
1,500 new jobs, an addition of 10 per cent to the Jewel 
work force. 

The food industry as a whole, in his opinon, will build 
some 2,000 new supermarkets this year, remodel 1,700 
present stores, create 50,000 new jobs. 

Concludes Board Chairman Lunding: 

"These figures speak for themselves as to the optimism 
with which we view prospects for the future. This is based 
on the belief that the present recession in general business 
will be followed by a resumption of growth and that cus- 
tomers will continue to respond favorably to the creation 
of greater values in food production, distribution and 
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then come to a full stop." This is a General Mills credo. 

The recession, he says, "is a challenge to us. As business- 
men we cannot escape the responsibility for economic growth 
and the necessity of working with government and labor to 
channel our economic resources to that end." 

While this recession "is a bit deeper than the downturns 
of 1949 and 1954, it is still a moderate business contraction. 
The challenge is to speed up the recovery which we know 
will come. 

"We can turn the tide with better selling." 

Business and consumers, Bullis says, working together can 
get the economy started on the uptrend again. He believes 
that government, as a partner in free enterprise, "needs 
more of the philosophy of constructive change that per- 
meates" this economy. 

But business and industrial management aren't looking 
for a "magic spell from Washington" to solve its problems. 
"We have to get five million people back to work." How? 
"Exercise forward thinking, plan work intelligently." 



Men in the field, to be truly effective, must have more 
basic information about the inter-relationships of all com- 
pany activities, he says. 

How to expand volume, increase profits and provide for 
employment? "Introduce new products, sell aggressively 
and give better values." 

Businessmen, Mr. McCabe concludes, must lead the way 
by exercising vision and courage, by refusing to cling to 
old or rigid price policies, by declining to wait for govern- 
ment action or "for the other fellow to blaze a trail for 
them." 

One of the key points: salesmanship. 

"In the period of shortages during and after World 
War II, selling became a lost art. Now production has 
temporarily caught up with demand. No longer can the 
salesman be simply an order taker. We are in a new era 
and he cannot continue to peddle products using the 
techniques of 10 or even five years ago." 



handling — values keyed to the low-cost movement of vast 
tonnages of food into consumption." 

He explained that this movement of food, as a basic 
need in a basic industry, has far-reaching effects on the 
entire economy. 

Among those benefitted, apart from people employed in 
food manufacturing, are electric and gas utilities, landlords, 
laundries, suppliers of paper and other packaging materials, 
makers of shelving, check-out counters, refrigeration equip- 
ment and other machinery and government at every level 
— national, state and local. 

He explains how advances in productivity have aided in 
price reductions on foodstuffs. In farming, the output per 
man-hour on farms in the last decade has increased by 
almost 85 per cent compared with 30 per cent in non-farm 
activity. And ton miles per train hour on railroads are up 
19 per cent in the past five years, 48 per cent in the past 10. 



IBM: 
6 POINTS FOR 

BUILDING SALES 



Thomas J. Watson, Jr., IBM president, points to his 
company's heightened sales effort since the slowdown 
last fall. He stresses prospect digging and more 
personal contact for increased sales productivity 
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Sales practices built in boom times can be 
detrimental to the long range growth of 
one's business. Sales plans effective in 
boom times must be considerably over- 
hauled. 



There is a critical need for re-examining 
every management technique at our dis- 
posal. We have learned not to look for 
over-all panaceas but to concentrate on 
more effective day-to-day direction and 
tighter controls. 



Sound long-range programs should not be 
changed radically and in haste. Fear is 
never a good basis for intelligent action. 



Now, more than ever, high employee mo- 
rale and whole-hearted support in achiev- 
ing lean and hard-hitting operations are 
essential. 



Without research and development there 
can be no new products. New products 
are the basic ingredient of an individual 
company's sales growth and a healthy 
economy. 



If one is to fulfill one's responsibility to 
the industrial well-being of the nation, 
each of our actions must be taken only 
after careful appraisal of its possible 
effect on the economy as a whole. Our 
economy, unlike some others, truly re- 
flects our individual actions. 
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Do your radio and tv commercial 




Advertisers should re-evaluate their product 
appeals in realizing the buyer's reaction to radio 
and tv copy is vastly different from the seller's. 
Institute for Motivational Research conies up 
with copy suggestions for more impact, more sales 



By Dn Albert Shepard 



Albert Shepard^ executive vice presi- 
dent of the Institute for Motivational. > 
Research^ coordinates research work at 
Croton-on-Hudson headquarters under 
the creative direction of Institute Presi- 
dent^ Dr. Ernest Dichter. Mr. Shepard 
is a specialist in working with adver- 
tisers and agencies on the creative ap- 
plication of his research findings to ad- 
vertisings merchandising and sales. He 
helped develop motivation studies of tv 
viewing with a tv commercial testing 
method called M-R-P — Motivating Re- 
sponse Patterns of viewers. He^s worked 
on various research projects with such 
national accounts as Miles Labs., Lever 
Bros., Scott Paper^ General Electric^ 
Hallmark Cards, Ralston-Purina^ Gen- 
eral Mills and the Netv Holland Ma- 
chine Co. 

We Americans like to think of our- 
selves as masters of communications in 
all its forms, but especially in the area 
of selling. 

\ et when we stop for a long hard 
look at the world in which we live, we 
may be forced to the conclusion that 
we could do with a great deal of im- 
provement. Today, when recession 
fears are uppermost in every adver- 
tiser's mind, we may be more inclined 
to self-criticism than we might have 
been a year ago. It is time we stopped 



and asked ourselves a few key questions 
concerning the art of selling — specifi- 
cally by tv and radio. 

The questions we ask ourselves may 
be so simple as to appear naive: 

1. Whom are we trying to 
reach? 

2. What are we trying to sell? 

3. How can we make our com- 
mercials more effective? 

The answer to the first question is 
obvious enough : everybody who listens 
to radio or watches tv. Yet research 
has shown this is one of the basic ob- 
jections people have toward programs 
and commercials today: they feel pro- 
grams and commercials are "for some-, 
body else, not for me." And especially 
in the case of tv commercials, they are 
often either amused or angered or 
made to feel uncomfortable by the' way 
in which the product is advertised. 

This is particularly true of some 
drug and cosmetics advertising. In 
other cases, listeners and viewers are 
"bored" by what they consider to be 
the obvious approach used. Especial- 
ly in the case of radio commercials, 
this feeling causes a psychological tun- 
ing out so that the message never pene- 
trates. 

These feelings stem from the basic 
attitudes of adult viewers toward these 
two media. In' the case of tv, many 



adult viewers — even though they accept 
it as a part of normal living — still 
suffer from some guilt feelings when 
they watch or allow their children to 
watch tv. 

In the first place, watching tv in- 
volves a psychological indulgence in 
escape fantasy. One sees and accepts 
aspects of human personality w^hich 
one disowns in every-day life. Added 
to this is another source of personal 
guilt based on the belief that tv draws 
one away from more important activi- 
ties and causes one to sacrifice "high- 
er" values. 

Finally, parents are seriously con- 
cerned about the effect tv has on their 
children's mental and emotional devel- 
opment. The conflicts they experience 
in this area are intensified by the fact 
that they often use tv as a reward or 
as a punishment, granting or denying 
the child laccess to programs in order 
to control him. 

The problem with radio is quite a 
different one, for there is no need to 
concentrate on radio to the exclusion 
of all other activities. But the fact that 
radio is, today, considered an acces- 
sory to other activities creates its own- 
problems. 

People turn on the radio for the 
news or for background music or they 
turn it on while they drive. Here the 
newscaster and the disc jockey reign. 
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ally sell? 

supreme and it is necessary to over- 
come the tendency to reject all else, 
especially the commercial. 

We find significant signs of progress 
in recent months. "Some of these ra- 
dio commercials are better than the 
music or the announcers" is the spon- 
taneous comment heard. What listen- 
ers are responding to is not just the 
"entertainment" value of the commer- 
cial but the intention behind it : the ef- 
fort of the brand to go out of its way 
to please them, to amuse them, to break 
the monotony of their day's listening. 

These people, with their psychologi- 
cal biases toward media, are the peo- 
ple we are trying to reach with our 
programs and our advertising. Unless 
we accept them — bias and all — we are 
most unlikely to move them to buy our 
products. Accepting their underlying 
attitudes toward tv and radio, we be- 
gin to see what we must offer them to 
counteract these attitudes. 

Psychologically, every viewer and 



every listener seeks satisfaction from 
these two media. 

He turns on his radio or his tv set to 
achieve some kind of satisfaction 
through the program, basically, and 
only secondarily through the commer- 
cial. Therefore he views or listens not 
in terms of cartoon vs. straight selling, 
or jingle vs, talk, or any other such 
technical distinction. 

Rather, he absorbs and integrates 
what he sees and hears into his own 
life experience according to the way 
in which it affects him personally (1) 
within the context of the program he is 
watching, (2) within the context of 
advertising for this and like products 
to which he is exposed, and (3) within 
the broad context of tv and radio itself. 

We find, therefore, that consumer 
and advertiser apply different criteria 
to commercials. 

The consumer qualifies them in 
terms of his own needs: What does he 
get out of this commercial here and 
now? How does the commercial fit his 
feelings about the program, the prod- 
uct? How does it morally justify his 
viewing of tv? How does it enlarge 
his understanding of himself and his 
world? How does it help provide the 
values and general orientation toward 
life which he seeks in a changing cul- 
tural environment? How does it help 
him to release tensions, to relate to 



others, to feel personal dignity and 
worth ? 

The advertiser, on the other hand, 
classifies commercials into objective 
categories and applies static criteria to 
what is a functional and dynamic ex- 
perience. A new understanding be- 
tween consumer and advertiser is need- 
ed — one which will make it possible 
for every type of commercial, whether 
humorous or serious, to be effective. 

It is at this point that the intelligent 
advertiser can profit from facing up to 
our second question: what are we try- 
ing to sell? Toothpaste, automobiles, 
cereal, lipstick, a washer-dryer? If 
that's it, your consumer may well an- 
swer that he doesn't really need your 
product. 

Many of our recent studies indicate 
that consumers are worried about "the 
good life," They feel it is somehow 
immoral and sinful to buy and use new 
products. 

Many consumers are almost relieved 
that the recession promises rough times 
again. This unwillingness to accept 
the burden of the good life has an 
eroding influence on its continuation. 
It is up to advertisers to understand 
that most Americans need reassurance 
to help them overcome their feeling of 
discomfort about the good life. 

They need to be educated in the be- 
[Please turn to page 28) 




Triggering sales message to the target is precept of Author Shep- Determination of sales points comes from such sessions as this 
aid's Institute studies. Here he discusses programs and commercials unobserved testing of consumer panel in a "Living Laboratory," with 
with panel, probing for responses which indicate consumer reactions action recorded by hidden camera pushed through hole above tv set 
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(Cont'd from page 27) 

lief that a more comfortable life, a 
life of greater leisure is actually one 
of the major achievements and not one 
of the major failures of our country. 
The leisure time it offers all consumers 
can give them the opportunity to pur- 
sue worthwhile goals for growth and 
personal achievement rather than for 
lazv contentedness. It is this under- 
standing of the American consumer's 
desire for basic goals which advertis- 
ers must pursue in selling a specific 
product. 

Advertisers, both on tv and on radio, 
nmst reevaluate the appeals they are 
using for their products. This is all 
the more important at a time when 
there are definite changes in consumer 
trends. It may be quite unwise, in to- 
day's atmosphere, to sell glamor and 
luxury in some of the old, obvious 
wavs. 

• 

You may need to consider shifting 
to a more Spartan approach, to allow 
the consumer a rational justification 
for the purchase and use of your prod- 
uct. Moreover, vou will have to con- 



vince him as never before, that you 
are on his side: that vou offer him 
quality, fair pricing, consideration — all 
the aspects of psychological partner- 
ship. It is dangerous, in this critical 
situation, to seem to insult his intelli- 
gence, his taste or his importance as a 
potential customer. 

You will also need to explore your 
present and your potential market as 
you have never explored it before. Are 
you stereotyping your customers by 
age, by sex, by economic status? Do 
you realize, for example, the impor- 
tance of stretching your product to in- 
clude young people or our senior citi- 
zens? Are you aware that men pur- 
chase many food products, while wom- 
en purchase a great deal of beer and. 
in another area, often buy gasoline for 

the familv car and have it serviced? 

•I 

If we can agree that we are trying to 
reach a group of people who are more 
interested in their own needs than they 
are in your product, if we can there- 
fore agree that we have to sell them 
something they need and want rather 
than something you have to sell — we 
can then begin to discuss how to make 
our tv and radio advertising more ef- 
fective. 



Both in its programs and in its ad- 
vertising, television must pay more at- 
tention to the eye and radio more to 
the ear. Studies conducted by the In- 
stitute over the years substantiate the 
notion that radio is at its communica- 
tive best as it comes closer to creating 
visual images through sound. 

With sound effects and taut economi- 
cal uses of language, it w as learning to 
do this superbly well just before the 
advent of television. As examples there 
are the highly successful documentaries 
of N orman Corwin, Orson Welles' 
Mercury theater and the idiom of the 
radio commentator by which Gabriel 
Heatter, H. V. Kaltenbom and Elmer 
Davis became well known and well 
realized personalities. 

It is just as clear from either the 
presence or lack of enthusiasm show^n 
by respondents in our various studies 
that television is at its communicative 
best in programs which reveal an un- 
derstanding that the television picture 
in itself is really less than half of tv's 
communicative ability. 

This means that tv and radio have 
much to learn from each other. As for 
tv it is not so much, as in a recent case, 
that it failed to adequately reproduce 
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the sounds of Van Cliburn's romantic 
and bravura piano playing on the Steve 
Allen show. Some critics and viewers 
complained of a failure here. 

For tv did succeed admirably in this 
respect in a program called the "Sound 
of Jazz" on a recent Seven Lively Arts 
show. If tv has failed to come to grips 
with sound, it is more in the sense in 
which sound can be used to round out 
character, amplify reality and more 
fully reveal truth. For persons and 
events are more than interior or ex- 
terior shots and still or mobile faces. 

Though few of us are as adroit at 
assigning birthplace from diction as is 
the Professor Higgins of Pygmalion 
and My Fair Lady^ we all learn much 
about people from the qualities of their 
voices, their accents and all other 
means by which the voice best ex- 
presses human feelings and emotions. 

In radio's salad days it was the box 
around which the American family 
gathered for many of its nights. To- 
day it is largely the television set 
around which they gather. 

But radio always had two potencies. 
It was always necessary to pay atten- 
tion to radio, to be near the set when 
programing required the building of 
nearly visual images. But radio also 
gave its listeners a kind of mobility 
with programing which had solely 
aural intentions. Thus the housewife 
could move about the house cleaning 
and preparing without losing the con- 
tinuity of her favorite daytime pro- 



gram. 



As for the soap opera in that con- 
nection, the action and development of 
character were always slow and reit- 
erated, perhaps even a bore for those 
who paid them rapt attention. So it is 
with radio today when only this aspect 
of its potency is pandered to. Set own- 
ers walk down the street with a radio 
to their ear, travel guelling distances 
with the car radio as companion or lis- 
ten to disc jockeys who the day long 
play top tunes over and over again. 

Radio lost one of its potencies when 
it stopped programing shows which re- 
quired the close attentions of its audi- 
ence. 

Actually radio really lost out to the 
public desire to see with their eyes 
what they had previously given (with 
free reign ) to their imaginations to 
create. And television gave their eyes 
a feast. 

It is still doing this, but with less 
and less effect because the eyes have 
{Please turn to page 30) 
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That's right. Dealing with a broker 
can be as easy as filling out this form. 

If you think you might like to buy 
stocks or bonds — now or any time in 
the future — why don't you fill it out 
and mail it in? 

It won't obligate you in any way, 
but it will enable us to set about the 
business of opening your account. 
Once that's done, we'll let you know, 
and then anytime you want to buy or 
sell securities, all you'll have to do is 
give us a call. 
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{Cont'd from page 29) 

had it. \^'hat is needed now is full- 
bodied television, and — to give it the 
kind of competition it needs in order 
to grow — full-bodied radio. 

Television has something else to 
learn from radio and that is a sense of 
humor. What radio programs once 
knew, but have now forgotten, has at 
least been retained by radio commer- 
cials. 

They spoof the sponsor, they spoof 
the product, they spoof the audience 
either by involving it in disc-jockey 
intimacy or by means of a more con- 
trived kind of laugh. But where, with 
some recent exceptions, is television's 
commercial spoof? 

If the advertiser is concerned about 
the cost of his tv commercial, must he 
transfer his anxiety to the audience in 
terms of the elaborate (and patently 
unrealistic) commercial setting, or the 
immediacy and importance of the com- 
mercial message ? We find there is 
hardly a child above school age who 
does not respond with negative asso- 
ciations to the "terrible urgency" and 
the deadly seriousness of some tv com- 
mercials. Let the value be intrinsic 
and ingenious — but not overstated. 

There is a pattern of response which 
we at the Institute for Motivational Re- 
search have come to recognize as nec- 
essary to the effectiveness of advertis- 
ing in all media. 

All our research indicates that there 
can be no hard and fast success story 
based on specific product appeals or on 
absolute age, sex or socio-economic 
differences. All these factors play a 
role in the individual's reaction to tv 
and radio advertising. But it is the 
total reaction to a total situation which 
we must attempt to evaluate if we are 
to predict success, failure or practical 
measures which can be taken to turn 
sales upward. 

Therefore, we hope to measure cer- 
tain psychological attitudes on the part 
of viewers or listeners as they respond 
to tv and radio advertising. 

For example: 

"This is really about me or people 
like me." ... "I feel I'm almost a part 
of what's going on there." . , . "It's 
different — 1 couldn't possibly mix it up 
with any other." . . . "It just goes to 
show that a really good product is al- 
ways good." . . . "Well, I learned some- 
thing tonight . . . and I enjoyed it too." 
. , . "The thing I like about it is it 



seems natural, it all fits together, the 
way they explain it." . . . "That re- 
minds me, I'd better talk to John about 
trying that brand," • . • "Funny, that's 
exactly what I do when I use it." 

These are random quotations from 
our interviews with respondents who 
have watched successful tv commer- 
cials and have listened to successful 
radio commercials. They may be re- 
sponses to entirely different categories 
or brands of products. Nor is it likely 
that all responses, even to a successful 
commercial, will be so positive. 

We do believe, however, that changes 
in consumer attitudes and trends indi- 
cate the need for continuing research 
to evaluate and measure the effective- 
ness which a tv or a radio advertising 
program can hope to expect in today's 
climate and among today's viewers and 
listeners, 



ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 

[Confd from page 19) 

Alexander's earlier estimates. 

The number of commercial stations 
now on the air, of course, is not far 
removed from this maximum (505 at 
the end of April) ; and 1958 should 
see a net growth in stations of per- 
haps 15 to 20. Indeed, at recent rates 
of growth, the number of stations on 
the air seems to be heading towards 
an ultimate maximum of about 540 or 
550. 

But we are still farther from the 
forecast limit of supportable stations 
than the current number of stations on 
the air would seem to indicate. For 
many television stations are still suffer- 
ing losses. According to the most 
recent FCC data available, of the 470 
stations on the air at the end of 1956, 
only 228 earned a profit in that year, 
v/hile as many as 177 stations (includ- 
ing 113 vhf stations) were in the red 
(data on 5 stations were not available). 

In other words, the television indus- 
try is still some distance from being 
able to support the number of stations 
now on the air. On the other hand, 
many markets are allocated fewer com- 
mercial television stations than they 
could support. In the absence of this 
spectrum limitation, the economy could 
probably support closer to 600 stations. 

The current recession which has now 
been going on for over nine months 
can already be recognized as the most 
serious of the postwar downswings. 
Thus, the total output of goods and 



services (gross national product) in 
the first quarter of 1958 was already 
four per cent, or $18 billion at the 
annual rate, below that of the peak 
third quarter of 1957. This compares 
with the maximum decline in GNP of 
about three per cent in the two earlier 
recessions of 1948-1949 and 1953-1954. 

If, as there is some hope, the current 
recession bottoms out in the third 
quarter of this year and if there is an 
upswing in the fourth quarter, the 
current recession can still be classed 
as more serious not only than the two 
postwar recessions but also than the 
recession of 1927 and possibly the 
recession of 1924. Among all business 
cycles since World War I, it would 
have been clearly exceeded in severity 
only by the recessions that began in 
1921, 1929 and 1937. 

A sign of the impending downswing, 
aside from the slowdown in the rate of 
increase of production, was probably 
the buildup of unwanted inventories in 
1957, a buildup that would have been 
supportable only if sales had continued 
to grow. The actual downturn, how- 
ever, was signalled by the decline of 
consumer purchases of automobiles 
and other durable goods in the second 
quarter of 1957, coupled with the drop 
in defense expenditures in the third 
quarter. 

The recognition of a decline in sales 
in these areas triggered a downturn 
of business investment in inventories 
and production equipment. These two 
items account for $15 billion of the 
$18 billion reduction in the annual 
rate of output of goods and services 
between the third quarter of 1957 and 
the first quarter of this year. Inven- 
tories alone accounted for $12 billion 
of this total. 

The decline in consumer purchases 
of durable goods accounted for an 
additional $3.5 billion of the overall 
drop in GNP. All the remainder of 
the economy, taken together, accord- 
ingly showed a small rise of about 
$0.5 billion over that six-month period. 

The outlook at the time of this 
writing is still unclear, but there is 
now at least a reasonable chance that 
the trough of the recession will be 
reached by the third quarter of 1958. 
This expectation is based on both 
general considerations of elements of 
strength and weakness in the economy, 
and on specific indications of the be- 
ginning of a slowdown in the rate of 
economic decline. 

A principal source of strength in 
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the economy has been the relatively 
small amount of decline in personal 
income. While GNP fell $18 billion 
between the third quarter of 1957 and 
the first quarter of 1958, personal in- 
come fell by little more than $4 billion 
over the same period. 

A large part of this comparatively 
good showing is accounted for by 
unemployment benefits; another part, 
by the dramatic rise in farm incomes 
in this year, the result, ironically 
enough, of bad growing conditions. 
Furthermore, corporations maintained 
dividend payments in the face of re- 
duced profits. 

With personal income holding up 
well, aggregate consumer expenditures 
have fallen off only slightly thus far. 
The decline in consumer expenditures 
has been largely concentrated in dura- 
bles, for consumer expenditures on 
non-durables are already on their way 
up, and expenditures on services, with 
their steadily rising prices, never 
dropped at all. 

A second source of strength is the 
rise in government spending. State and 
local governments' purchases of goods 
and services have been rising at a rate 
of about $3 billion per year for the 
last four or five years. Thus far there 
is every indication that such expendi- 
tures will continue to rise at a similar 
rate. 

With both consumer and government 
demand likely to remain fairly stable 
or actually to increase during the 
remainder of the year, the significant 
sources of economic weakness are the 
continued decline in business invest- 



ment in plant and equipment and the 
currently continuing reduction in in- 
ventories. 

The latter, which has accounted for 
$12 billion of the $18 billion decline 
in the last half year, proceeded at a 
very rapid rate in the first quarter of 
1958. In that quarter, inventories de- 
clined at an annual rate of $9 billion, 
about one and a half times the maxi- 
mum rate experienced in either of the 
two preceding recessions. A quick 
turnaround is quite possible when such 
a rate of inventory decline is being 
experienced; any decline in the rate of 
consumption of inventories will act 
to spur production and income. 

More fundamental is the question 
of business investment in plant and 
equipment, li t this holds relatively 
firm, the turnaround in inventories can 
be reasonably expected within the next 
two quarters and inventory accumula- 
tion should be underway by the fourth 
quarter. On the other hand, there is 
a danger that there might be an ac- 
celerated decline in fixed investment 
if the recovery does not come rather 
quickly. 

After all, current levels of invest- 
ment are still higher in dollar terms 
than was achieved in any year prior 
to 1956. A rapid decline in fixed in- 
vestment might w^ell lead to a cumula- 
tive downward spiral that would so 
reduce final sales as to remove the 
incentive for an inventory turnaround. 
This development is not the most likely, 
however, and should it arrive, it would 
be possible to achieve an upturn 
through direct government action now 



withheld. More likely because of pres- 
ent information, but by no means as- 
sured, is an upturn by the fourth quar- 
ter of 1958. The very latest figures 
show several key indicators already 
turning up, and a number of others ap- 
parently beginning to slow down in 
their rate of decline. 

With respect to most of the more 
important aggregate measures, how- 
ever, the most optimistic view one can 
take is that there seems to be some 
sign of a slowdown in the rate of 
decline. April figures on unemploy- 
ment show a continued deterioration, 
but certainly no acceleration in the 
decline. Employment figures, on the 
other hand, tend to suggest a fall in 
the rate of decline of April and May, 
as do data on new orders in manufac- 
turing. 

The likelihood is that we are, in 
fact, approaching the end of the de- 
cline in business activity. However, 
this occurrence will not necessarily end 
the economy's problems, for there is a 
serious possibility that the recovery 
from the trough will be listless and 
halting and that it may take well into 
1959 before the economy makes a 
substantial recovery. 

After all, it was nine months after 
the trough in both previous postwar 
recessions before the Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production 
recovered to its previous peak level. 

It would seem that there is no obvi- 
ous scource of vigorous economic ex- 
pansion on the present horizon, unless 
it be government spending. 




WDBO on the air 1924 — FIRST IN RADIO 

WDBO-TV on the air 1954 — FIRST IN TV 

CBS Affiliation — FIRST ON RADIO and TV 

WDBO 580 Kc • 5000 WATTS • CBS 
WDBO-FM 92.3 Mc • 25,000 WATTS • CBS 
WDBO-TV Ch. 6 • 100,000 WATTS • CBS 

UALITY STATION -QUALIFY MARKET 

FLORIDA'S Ath MARKET 

SERVING 193,200 Radio Homes 

REACHING 199,000 TV Homes 

. . . ORLANDO, FLORIDA . . . 
CHERRY BROADCASTING Co. 

Natl, Rep.: John Blair & Co. and Blair Television Associates, Inc. 

Southeastern: Harry Cummings 
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THE FINEST 
OF TELEVISION 
AT REASONABLE 

COST 



I 



II 



Produced by CBC-TV, using the finest of talent, writers 

and the most modern production techniques, 
Canadian television programs are now available to sponsors 
in the United States. 



These prestige properties offer exciting sales possibilities 
for sponsors— in fact, a unique opportunity to obtain a 
very fine commercial vehicle— at surprisingly low cost. 



Whether you're in the market for a special program or 
a series, sixty minutes or half-hour, live or recorded, 

contact the CBC. 





COMMERCIAL DIVISION 

Halifax Montreal Ottawa Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
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FALL FACTS BASICS 



'i 

r 




Charts^ tables aiul tabulations covering — IFhy marketing men need to know what 
the competition is doings with patterns of spot buying for selected brands; the 12 
most common marketing mistakes; production and consumption of nine major prod' 
uct groups which are the top advertisers; brand preferences of ISegroes in five cities 



• • • 
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Popu lo- 
tion 


Effective 
Buying 
Income 
($000) 


Pef 
^ Coplto 
EBI 


RetotI 
Soles 
($000) 


Ha. of 
Retoil 
OuHets 


Wholesale 
Soles 
<$000) 


No. of 

Whole- 
sole 
Estob. 


No. of 
Mfg. 
Estob. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


1 64,200 


$322,283 


$1,963 


$309,397 


1,631 


1,257,399 


690 


300 


Winston-Salem, M. C. 


114,600 


$205;333 


$1,792 


$1767459"' 


1,084 


N.A. 


1 77 


1 25 


Columbia, S, C. 


112,500 


$ 1 77,544 


$1,578 


$179,805 


1,188 


237,902 


263 


96 


Greensboro, N. C. 


1 1 9,700 


$236,729 


$1,978* 


$226,254* 


1,071 


272,937 


277 


171 


Durham, N. C. 


87,400 


$154,241 


$1,765 


$1 19,625 


853 


69,707 


108 


87 


Raleigh, N. C. 


80,500 


$155,038 


$1,926 


$143,694 


814 


203,599 


204 


61 


Charleston, S. C. 


7 1 ,700 


$ 1 04,660 


$1,460 


$142,023 


1,112 


96,013 


166 


72 


Greenville, S. C. 


69,800 


$128,336 


$1,839 


$146,419 


1,044 


203,282 


223 


120 


1 Asheville, N. C. 


57,400 


$ 98,109 


$1,709 


$117,595 


844 


98,029 


154 


88 




Sources: SM 1958 
1954 U.S. 
1954 U S 




Survey of Buying Power 
Census of Business 
Census of Manufacturing 

H 



H-R Representatives, Inc., Nationally- 
F-J Representatives, Atlanta 





CHARLOTTE NX 



* 33 Millions of Dollors 
comes from mail order 
Business (Estimated 1955) 



Lony Wolkcf. Pr«t. & G«n. Mofiof*r 



MARKETING BASICS 



Why do marketers need to know 
what the competition is doing? 



1 1 <i 



Patterns of buying for the competition 
show market strategy, weak sales spots, 
intensive drives, budget allocations 



IIIIIIIIIIIl lilliillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 



Tv 5 as the newest and most active of media, gets the biggest share of 
agency and client snooping — although all media are studied closely. 
Why? Because marketers have learned a prime lesson: a product, to stay 
on top, has to keep advertising. If it lets down, the competition will 
move in and capture a bigger market share. More than 40 agencies find 
the spot tv quarterly of Broadcast Advertisers Reports a gold mine of 
much-needed competitive product data. Excerpts from the most recent 
report (see box) appear on the following four pages. The full reports 
show sponsors' weights used in top markets, the balance between shows 
and announcements, times of day and show types. BAR, working close- 
ly with marketing people, lists the 12 most common marketing mistakes 
below. Most errors are of the omission rather than commission variety. 



|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii![iiiiii[iiiiiiiiiy 

establishing advertising budget by job to be done g 

keeping constantly aware of competition's ads g 

using right ad media for the type of product g 

staying on top of new developments in ad media J 

keeping the product up to date M 

estimating accurately the market potential g 

gauging the trends of the market S 

appreciating regional differences in markets M 

adhering to policies with long-range goals g 

coordinating short-term tactics with long-range g 

appraising competitors' brands objectively 8 

appreciating seasonal changes in buyers' demands M 

^Source: Broadcast Advertisers' Keports = 



HOW TO READ THE 
PRODUCT CHARTS 

On four succeeding pages you'll find 
charts showing patterns of how selected 
major brands buy spot television an- 
nouncements and programs. The data 
cover the 19 major metropolitan mar- 
kets which account for 60 per cent of 
all consumer sales and represent buy- 
ing in the first quarter of 1958. 

Charts include several major product 
categories (appliances, automotive, etc.) 
and a representative selection of major 
brands within that category (General 
Electric, Ford Dealers, etc.) for each 
of the 19 cities during a measured 
week. A measured week, in BAR's 
terms, is the full week every eight 
weeks in which its monitoring staff 
tape records every commercial from 
sign-on to sign-off. Seven of the 19 
cities were monitored twice and are 
designated 1 and 2 to indicate results 
of monitoring in each of those weeks. 

In the charts, the total number of 
sponsored programs appears on the 
first line preceded by P; the number of 
spot announcements during the given 
week, on the second line preceded by 
A. City abbreviations at the top of 
each chart represent the following 
cities (parenthetical date marks the 
first day of the week in which the 
monitoring took place) : 

Atlanta (2/16), Baltimore 1 
(2/2), Baltimore 2 (3/29), Chicago 

1 (1/5), Chicago 2 (3/16), Cleve- 
land (2/16), Dallas-Fort Worth 1 
(2/2), Dallas-Fort Worth 2 (3/29), 
Detroit (2/23), Hartford (2/22), 
Houston (3/2), Los Angeles 1 
(1/25), Los Angeles 2 (3/14), Mil- 
waukee (3/8), Minneapolis (3/1), 
New York (2/28), Philadelphia 1 
(1/4), Philadelphia 2 (3/8), Pitts- 
burgh (2/15), Portland (1/12), San 
Francisco 1 (1/17), San Francisco 

2 (3/22), Seattle (3/28), St. Louis 
(3/1), Washington 1 (2/2) and 
Washington 2 (3/29). 



iPiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^^ 
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MARKETING BASICS 



What product brands 

are preferred by Negroes? 

Brand leaders in 30 different product categories as reported f or Negro families in five 

major metropolitan areas (see text at bottom of chart) 



..iM 



'lijikiiiir' 



lllllilil llllllllllllllilll HIillltlllllh >i\M 



Product 


New York 


Chicago 


St. Louis 


Norfolk 


Indianapolis 




Aspirin 


Bayer 


Bayer 


Anacin/Bufferin 


Bayer 


Bufferin 


= 


Beer 


Ballantine 


Budweiser 


Stag 


Budweiser 


Wiedemann's 




Breakfa!>it food (cold) 


Kellogg's 
Corn Flakes 


Kellogg's 
Corn Flakes 


Kellogg's 
Corn Flakes 


Kellogg's 
Corn Flakes 


Kellogg's 
Corn Flakes 




Breakfast food (cooked) 


Quaker hominy grits 


Quaker Oats 


Quaker Oats 


Mother's Oats 


Quaker Oats 




Cigarettes — men 


Camels 


Pall Mall 


Pall Mall 


Camels 


Camels/Pall Mall 




Cigarettes — women 


Viceroy/ Winston 


Viceroy 


Pall Mall 


Viceroy 


Pall Mall 




Instant coffee 


Maxwell House 


Maxwell House 


Maxwell House 


Maxwell House 


Maxwell House 




Coffee — regular 


Maxwell House 


Maxwell House 


Old Judge 


Maxwell House 


Maxwell House 




Deodorant — household 


Air-Wick 


Air-Wick 


Air-Wick 


Air-Wick 


Air-Wick 




Deodorant — underarm 


Arrid 


Arrid 


Avon 


Mum 


Avon 




Dog food — prepared 


Ken-L-Ration 


Rival 


Strongheart 


Ken-L-Ration 


Rival 




Hair preparations 


Apex 


Hair Rep 


Hair Rep 


Royal Crown 


Vaseline 




Hand lotion 


Avon 


Avon 


Jergen's 


Jergen's 


Jergen's 


= 


Lipstick 


Avon 


Avon 


Avon 


Avon 


Avon 




Mixes — prepared cake 


Pillsbury 


Pillsbury 


Betty Crocker 


Pillsbury 


Pillsbury 




Orange juice — fresh frozen 


Minute Maid 


Snow Crop 


Snow Crop 


Minute Maid 


Birds Eye 




Peanut butter 


Skippy 


Skippy 


Skippy 


Skippy 


Peter Pan 




Remedies — cold relief 


4-Way cold tablets 


Bromo Quinine & 
4- Way cold tab. 


4- Way 


4-Way 


4-Way 




Scouring cleanser 


Ajax 


Ajax 


Ajax 


Ajax 


Ajax 




Shampoos — liquid 


Coconut Oil 


Coconut Oil 


Coconut Oil 


Avon 


Halo 




Shortening 


Crisco 


Crisco 


Crisco 


Crisco 


Crisco 




Soap — laundry 


Tide 


Tide 


Tide 


Fab 


Tide 




Soap — toilet 


Ivory 


Ivory 


Ivory 


Ivory 


Dove 




Soft drinks** 


Coca Cola 


Pepsi Cola 


Coca Cola 


Coca Cola 


Coca Cola 




Tea 


Lipton 


Lipton 


Lipton 


Lipton 


Lipton 




Tissue — facial, cleansing 


Kleenex 


Kleenex 


Kleenex 


Kleenex 


Kleenex 




Tonics and proprietaries 


Black Draught 


Scotts' Emulsion 


Black Draught 


Black Draught 


Father John's 




Tooth paste 


Colgate 


Colgate 


Colgate 


Colgate 


Colgate 




Vegetables, fruits — fresh frozen 


Birds Eye 


Birds Eye 


Birds Eye 


Birds Eye 


Birds Eye 




^ ax — liquid 


Beacon 


Johnson's 


Johnson's 


Aerowax 


Johnson's 




Wine 


Manischewitz 


Mogen David 


Mogen David 


Manischewitz 


Mogen David 





^1 



* (lenotch tlr hetwoen tuo pr (bluets 
"*Sf/ft drink* M t<Hj smtnlinc tn the Tiumber of first mentions. 



1 1 ,11 
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Hollin> Broadcasting, Inc., \^ ilniington, Del., has prepared "A New Market," a booklet summarizing the buying habits of Negro consumers 
surveyed in the group's five major markets where it operates Negro-appeal radio stations. Rollins estimates Negroes in these areas total almost 
three and one-half million with an annual estimated buying power of more than $5 billion. (For details on Negro radio, see Radio section.) 
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TV AND RADIO BASICS 



MARKETING BASICS 



AUTOMOTIVE 



General Motors took the lead last 
year in new-car sales, selling roughly 
one in every two and one-half new cars 
registered with owners. Biggest GM 
seller: Chevrolet, outdistancing its fel- 
low GM makes by more than a million 
for each brand. Ford Motor was No. 
2 with its Ford car outselling even the 
popular Chevrolet but the other makes 
falling under the sales pace set by GM. 



iiii II 



iiiiiiiii 
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Car sales over the 
past 32 years 

Year Total sales* 

1957 5,982,342 

1956 5,955,248 

1955 7,169,908 

1954 5,535,464 

1953 5,738,989 

1952 4,158,394 

1951 5,060,903 

1950 6,326,438 

1949 4,838,342 

1948 3,490,952 

1947 3,167,231 

1946 1,815,196 

1941 3,731,166 

1940 3,415,905 

1939 2,653,377 

1938 1,891,021 

1937 3,483,752 

1936 3,404,497 

1935 2,743,908 

1934 1,888,557 

1933 1,493,794 

1932 1,096,399 

1931 1,908,016 

1930 2,626,068 

1929 3,848,937 

1928 3,139,579 

1927 2,623,538 

1926 3,228,695 

1925 2,967,755 

1924 2,830,122 

1923 2,487,876 

1922 1,568,505 

^Source: Automotive News. 1958 Alamanac Issue. 

I!!!!l]||||||||]||||]||||||||||||||]]||||||||||llllllllllllllllllll]^^ 



Passenger car production by makes, 1953-1956 



III'IN'IIII llil 



American Motors: 


1956 


1955 


1954 


1953 


Hudson 


7,182 


26,623 


28,032 


77,098 


Nash 


17,841 


51,315 


29,371 


93,504 


Rambler 


79,162 


83,852 


37,779 


41,825 


Total 


104,185 


161,790 


95,182 


212,427 


Chrysler Corp, : 










Chrysler & Imperial 


107,490 


176,038 


101,744 


160,377 


DeSoto 


104,395 


131,753 


69,844 


129,939 


Dodge 


205,820 


316,584 


151,761 


301,827 


Plymouth 


452,918 


746,361 


396,702 


654,414 


Total 


870,623 


1,370,736 


720,051 


1,246,577 


rord Motor: 










Ford 


1,373,542 


1,764,524 


1,394,762 


1.184,187 


Lincoln & Cont'n'l.. 


48,995 


41,226 


35,733 


41,962 


Mercury 


246,628 


434,911 


256,729 


320,369 


Total 


1,669,165 


2,240,661 


1,687,224 


1,546,518 


GM Corp. : 










Buick 


535,364 


781,296 


531,463 


485,353 


Cadillac . 


140,873 


153,334 


123,746 


103,538 


Chevrolet . . 


1,621,018 


1,830,038 


1,414,365 


1,477,299 


Oldsmobile 


432,903 


643,459 


433,810 


319,414 


1 UilLldL. 


332 268 


581 860 


370 887 


414 Oil 


Total 


3,062,426 


3,989,987 


2,874,271 . 


2,799,615 


Kaiser- Willys : 










Kaiser 


* * 


L021 


5,756 


14,313 


Willys . 


* * 


4.778 


9,339 


35,146 


Total 


* * 


5,799 


15,095 


56,918 


S-P Corp, : 










Packard 


13,432 


68,674 


27,307 


80,371 


Studebaker . 


82,955 


112,723 


85,660 


186,844 


Total 


96,387 


181,397 


112,967 


267,215 


Year Total 


5,806,756 


7,950,377 


5,507,417 


6,132,244 


*Source: Automobile Mfrs. Assn., "Automobile Facts 
**Discontinued passenger car production. 


& Figures." 1957. 
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MARKETING BASICS 



BEER-ALE 



Beer consumption has dropped from 
18.5 to 15.3 gallons per capita in the 
decade between 1948 and 1958. Re- 
search Co. of America gives two pri- 
mary reasons for this: (1) "the boom- 
ing infant population decreases the per 
capita ratio'' and (2) beer "has suf- 
fered from an increasing tax burden.'' 
RCA, which for 17 years has pub- 
lished a Brewing Industry Survey^ now 
publishes an Analysis of Brewers^ Ad* 
vertising Expenditures, The industry 
in 1956 spent some $200 million on 
advertising, double the amount spent 
in 1949. Television gets a bigger share 
of budgets than any other medium 
(28.7 per cent) and radio gets 9.2 per 
cent* Others: point-of-sale, 21.3 per 
cent; outdoor, 19.9 per cent; news- 
papers, 9.1 per cent ; miscellaneous, 
8.0 per cent; magazines, 3.8 per cent 
(all 1956 figures). 



'Iiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^^ 

I THE TOP 10 BREWERS 

1 Their total volume: 38,131,000 barrels or 45.2 per cent 
■ of all sales 



SALES RANK 
1957 1956 



BREWER 



10 10 Stroh 

'Considered reliable estimate of sales volume by KCA. 
Illlllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 



NO. OF 
PLANTS 



1957 SALES 
(thousand barrels) 



1 


2 


Anheuscr 


3 


6,116 


2 


1 


Schlilz 


3 


6,024 


3 


4 


FaUtaff 


9 


4,292 


4 


3 


Ballantine 




3,982 


5 


5 


Hamm 


2 


3,376 


6 


8 


Carline 


4 


3,151 


7 


7 


Liebmann 


4 


2,966 


8 


9 


?chaefer 


2 


2,940 


9 


6 


Pabst 


4 


2,700* 



2,584 



piiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiii^ 



II 11' 



i'l iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiip^ 

BREWERS' SALES GAINS AND LOSSES* 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiip^ 





1957 


1956 


1955 


1954 


1953 


1952 


1951 


No. of brewers analyzed 


212 


222 


234 


254 


248 


260 


254 


Barrelage gains 


87 


87 


101 


82 


124 


117 


112 


Barrelage losses 


112 


118 


121 


166 


106 


124 


127 


No change** 


13 


17 


12 


6 


18 


19 


15 



I 



♦FVooo "Brewing Industry Survey." 

♦•No chanro applies to brewers whose annual volume, under the year shown, was within 1,000 barrels of the precodinff year'i sales. 
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TV AND RADIO BASICS 



MARKETING BASICS 



CANDY 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

I ESTIMATED CONFECTIONERY PRODUCTION, | 
I PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION AND VALUE OF SALES* | 

1 AVERAGE ■ 

m PRODUCTION PER CAPITA MFCRS, SALES VALUES VALUE M 

m YEAR (millions of lbs.) CONSUMPTION (lbs.) ($ millions) (« per lb.) g 

I 1940 2,225 16^9 336 15.1 | 

I 1941 2,536 19^0 403 15.9 | 

I 1942 2,519 18J 490 19.5 | 

i 1943 2,561 19.0 575 22.4 ■ 

I 1944 2,804 20.5 658 23.5 | 

i 1945 2,562 18J 620 24.2 | 

I 1946 2,438 17^3 (687 28.2 | 

I 1947 2,603 18.1 956 36.7 | 

I 19^ 2,673 18^2^ 1,001 37.5 | 

I 1949 2,594 17^3 875 33.7 ■ 

I 1950 2,784 18.4 924 33.2 i 

I 1951 2,669 17^3 965 36.2 j 

I 1952 2,705 173 986 36.4 | 

I 1953 2,718 17J 996 36.4 | 

i 1954 2,679 16.5 1,008 37.6 | 

I 1955 2,724 16^6 1,031 37.9 | 

I 1956 2,893 17^4 1,071 37.0 | 

I 1957 3,008 17.7 1.124 37.0 | 

g *Source: Candy Industry and Confectioners Journal, 21 January, 1958. g 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^^ 

|iiiiiiiiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliiiiiiiiiiiillllliiiiiliiy 

I CANDY SALES BY TYPE (as percentage of total poundage in 1956)** | 



I Bars— 10, 50, 100 and others 34.8 | 

1 Package goods 34.0 | 

i To retail at: 1 

I $2 or more per lb. . .8 | 

I $1.50 to $1.99 - . 1.2 I 

I $1 to $1.49 2.9 I 

I 500 to 990 8.8 I 

I Less than 500 20.3 | 

I Bulk goods 16.3 | 

g 50, 100 specialties - - 8.7 ■ 

I Penny goods 6.2 1 

I Total 100.0 I 

^ **Source: Candy Industry and Oonfectiwiers Journal, based on Bureau of Census, Dept. of Commerce report for 1956. ^ 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy II iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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Per capita consumption of candy has 
risen to 17.7 pounds and total sales for 
1957 are estimated to be $1,124 mil- 
lion.* Last year was the peak produc- 
tion year for confections, hitting more 
than three billion pounds. Packaged 
goods are top sellers in the confection 
industry, followed by bar goods. 

*Source: Oandy Industry and Confectioners Journal. 21 
.Tanuary, 1958. 



"FILM CENTRAL" for network operations. From this 
control room all the ABC film shows are fed to affiliates. 

How ABC-TV gets top picture quality 

for all its network film shows . . . . 

— Converts 100% to RCA Vidicon Film Camera Chains! 



'Tor the top quality we require in our network film 
shows we chose RCA Vidicon film equipment/' says 
Frank Marx, Vice-President, Engineering- They were 
so satisfied with their quality network film purchase 
that they converted all their film equipment to 
RCA Vidicon! Now they're piping the highest pic- 
ture quality down their entire network line. Popular 
film shows like "Maverick" get the very best treat- 
ment, which pays off in viewers. 

ABC first made careful tests of competing equipment. 
RCA Vidicon film camera chains showed up in first 



place. Frank Marx summed it up like this, ''In all our 
tests RCA Vidicon equipment proved best. We feel 
w^e moved miles ahead in film programming quality 
when we installed these modern Vidicon chains at all 
our stations." 

Their first two chains were delivered in October, 
1954, for the Disneyland opening in New York. Other 
chains soon followed. Then, in December, 1957, they 
decided to go "all the way" at all their stations. 
Today, ABC-TV is 100% RCA Vidicon. The results 
speak for themselves. 



ROTECTION SYSTEM. RCA TP-6 16 mm professional 
rojectors are used to double-up with 35 mm network pro- 
ctors to insure on-air continuity in event of mishap. TP-6*s 
re used throughout ABC local film rooms. 



"KEY TO QUAUITY" of their network film programs . . . these two 
RCA TP-35 projectors, monoplexed to Vidicon film camera chains. 



.XHAUSTIVE TESTS of equipment, preceding decision 
) buy RCA, pointed out important fact: "RCA has the 
uality!" And here, Al Malang, a video facilities engineer, 
emonstrates camera features to group of ABC executives 
eaded by Frank Marx, Vice-President, Engineering; includ- 
ig Wm. H. Trevarthan, Director, Network Operations; John 
7, Preston, Director, Engineering Facilities; and Verne 
ointer. Chief Video Facilities Engineer. Al Josephsen, RCA, 
>oks on. 





Tmk{$) ® 



Your RCA Broadcast Representative will be glad to explain how 
RCA Vidicon film equipment can make a success of your film 
rooyn! In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal. 

RADIO CORPORA TIOM of AMERICA 

BROADCAST AND TELEVISION EQUIPMENT 

CAMDEN. N . J . 
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CARBONATED BEVERAGES 

-Mi-i iiiiiiiiri ' iM Hiiiiiiiiiiim^^ ' ' iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiH 

f 

1 ESTIMATED ANNUAL PRODUCTION-CONSUMPTION OF BOTTLED SOFT DRINKS* 1 

I Million bottles Per capita S 

Year Total value Total cases (24-bottle case) (bottles) 5 



1940 


411,699,200 


550,400,000 


13,210 


100.1 


1941 


553,879,040 


740,480,000 


17,772 


133.6 


1942 


526,185,088 


703,456,000 


16,883 


126.2 


1943 


580,351,200 


773,801,600 


18,571 


138.6 


1944 


629,681,100 


C12,491,700 


19,500 


147.1 


1945 


584,994,000 


731,242,500 


17,550 


132.9 


1946 


617,168,600 


771. 4C 0,800 


18,515 


132.3 


1947 


745,676,000 


901,664,000 


21,640 


150.9 


1948 


835,157,300 


1.009,863,700 


24,237 


164.4 


1949 


860,959,300 


1,012,893,300 


24,309 


162.0 


1950 


876,532,600 


1.001.751,474 


24,042 


158.0 


1951 


939,442,500 


1,043,825,000 


25,052 


162.7 


1952 


1,019,295,000 


1,132,550,000 


27,181 


174.0 


1953 


1,089,513,000 


1,177,852,000 


28,268 


177.5 


1954 


1,166,605,000 


1,176.674,000 


28,240 


174.2 


1955 


1,252,276,000 


1,264,925,000 


30,358 


184.2 


1956 


1,308,000,000 


1,321,214,000 


31,709 


188.9 


^ fill M A ll 


Micati Bottlers of Caibonated Beverages, Washington, D. C, 


10 June 1957. 
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The soft" drink industry has estimated total investments in bottling equipment and fa- 
cilities of between S900 million and $1 billion. As of February 1957 there were 5,078 
bottling plants producing 31.7 million bottles valued at $1.3 billion. The industry has 
grown from a per capita consumption level of 1.6 bottles in 1849 to today's level of 188.9. 
Points in the growth pattern: 1899, 12.2 bottles; 1923, 41.1; 1934, 31.9. 
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MARKETING BASICS 

CIGARETTES 

1 Cigarette output by compauies (billious of cigarettes) 



1957 1956 











Total 


Per cent 






Total 


Per cent 


Per cent 




Companies 


Tax-paidt 


Tax- freer 


output 


of total 


Tax-paidt 


Tax-freet 


output 


of total 


change 




American Tobacco 


119.0 


7.0 


126.0 


28.4 


122.3 


6.6 


128.9 


30.5 


- 2.2 




R. J. Reynolds 


117.5 


5.8 


123.3 


27.8 


108.5 


5.4 


113.9 


27.0 


+ 8.2 




Liggett & Myers 


57.5 


8.0 


65.5 


14.8 


58.0 


7.6 


65.6 


15.6 


- 0.1 




Brown & \^ illiamson 

J—' ^ T T ^ * TV ^ ^ ^ M \A m. m. m. i^ AM — — — 


44.0 


5.5 


49.5 


11.2 


42 4 


5 0 


47 4 


11 9 


—J— 'irt'-t 




rnilip Morris, Inc. . 




Q O 
O.O 


41.5 


9.4 


35.9 


3.8 


39.7 


9.4 


+ 4.5 




P. Lorillard Co 


31.8 


0.4 


32.2 


7.3 


21.4 


0.3 


21.7 


5.2 


+48.4 




Larus & Bro. Co. 


1.1 


1.4 


2.5 


0.5 


1.0 


1.3 


2.3 


0.5 


+ 8.7 




Stephano Brothers . 


0.7 


1.1 


1.8 


0.4 


0.65 


1.0 


1.65 


0.4 


+ 9.1 




U. S. Tobacco Co. 


0.55 


0.0 


0.55 


0.1 


0.5 


0.0 


0.5 


0.1 


+ 10.0 




Riggio Tobacco Co. . . 


0.4 


0.0 


0.4 


0.1 


0.35 


0.0 


0.35 


0.1 


+ 14.3 




Estimated sales .— 


410.25 


33.0 


443.25 


100.0 


391.0 


31.0 


422.0 


100.0 


+ 5.0 




Indicated stock 


0.25 


0.0 


0.25 




0.6 


0.0 


0.6 








Total removals (from factories) 


*410.5 


*33.0 


* 143.5 




391.6 


31.0 


422.6 




+ 4.8 




*Estimatcd. t Tax-paid indicates cigarettes 


sold in the V. 


S.. ta\-free 


i'ridicatcs tliose sold mcisoas 
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1 Billious of tax-paid cigarettes by brauds (domestic volume)^* 

I 1957 I 1956 





Brand 


Regular 


Filter 


Kings 


Total 


Regular 


Friter 


Kings 


Total 


Per cent 
change 




Camel 


. 64.0 


0.0 


0.0 


64.0 


69.5 


0.0 


0.0 


69.5 


- 7.9 




Pall Mall 


0.0 


0.0 


55.2 


55.2 


0.0 


0.0 


56.0 


56.0 


- 1.4 




Lucky Strike 


. 51.5 


0.0 


0.0 


51.5 


55.5 


0.0 


0.0 


55.5 


- 7.2 




Winston 


0.0 


40.8 


0.0 


40.8 


0.0 


34.0 


0.0 


34.0 


+ 20.0 




Chesterfield . . 


. 21.8 


0.0 


10.0 


31.8 


24.5 


0.0 


13.0 


37.5 


- 15.2 




L&M . 


... 0.0 


24.8 


0.0 


24.8 


0.0 


20.3 


0.0 


20.3 


+ 22.2 




Viceroy 


0.0 


24.5 


0.0 


24.5 


0.0 


23.3 


0.0 


23.3 


+ 5.1 




Marlboro 


0.0 


19.5 


0.0 


19.5 


0.0 


14.3 


0.0 


14.3 


+ 36.4 




Old Gold 


7.2 


6.5 


2.1 


15.8 


9.1 


5.9 


3.0 


18.0 


- 12.2 




Kent 


0.0 


15.1 


0.0 


15.1 


0.0 


3.4 


0.0 


3.4 


+344.1 




Philip Morris 


... 10.0 


0.0 


5.0 


15.0 


13.8 


0.0 


5.5 


19.3 


- 22.3 




Kool 


5.7 


6.6 


0.0 


12.3 


7.4 


2.0 


2.5 


11.9 


+ 3.4 




Salem (M*) 


0.0 


12.0 


0.0 


12.0 


0.0 


4.0 


0.0 


4.0 


+200.0 




H. Tareyton 


. 0.0 


3.6 


4.2 


7.8 


0.0 


3.6 


5.4 


9.0 


- 13.3 




Raleigh 


0.0 


0.0 


6.7 


6.7 


0.0 


0.0 


7.0 


7.0 


- 4.3 




Hit Parade 


0.0 


4.5 


0.0 


4.5 


0.0 


1.8 


0.0 


1.8 


+ 150.0 




Parliament 


. 0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


1.8 


0.0 


1.8 


+ 11.1 




Oasis (M*) 


... 0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 






Newport (M*) 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 






Benson & Hedges 


. .. 0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


+800.0 




Domino 


0.0 


0.0 


0.75 


0.75 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


0.7 


+ 7.1 




Cavalier 


. .. 0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


1.0 


- 30.0 




Marvel 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.6 






Sano 


.. 0.15 


0.35 


0.0 


0.5 


0.15 


0.3 


0.0 


0.45 


+ 11.0 




Regent 


. ... 0.0 


0.3 


0.1 


0.4 


0.0 


0.2 


0.15 


0.35 


+ 14.3 




Wings 


.. 0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


+300.0 




Holiday 


. 0.0 


0.35 


0.0 


0.35 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.3 


+ 16.7 




Spud (M*) 


... 0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.4 


- 25.0 




DuMaurier 


.... 0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 






Vogue 


... 0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.05 


0.0 


0.05 






Encore 


... 0.0 


0.05 


0.0 


0.05 


0.0 


0.05 


0.0 


0.05 






Fatima 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.2 






Estimated sales 


160.35 


164.15 


83.75 


410.25 ; 


179.95 


115.9 


95.15 


391.0 


+ 4.9 




Per cent of market 


39.1 


40.0 


20.9 


100.0 ' 


46.0 


29.6 


24.4 


100.0 





g *(M)— Jlentholated. 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy miiiiiiiiiii i/ 

•Source: ITarry xr. Wootten'a 17th annual estimate of cigarette sales for Printers' Ink published 27 December, 1957. 
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DRUGS 



|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^ iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

I Retail drug trade of the U.S.A. — Rx and non-Rx, 1957 (add 000) | 



There are 53,500 drug outlets in the 
L . S. of which 48,715 are independents 
and 4.585 are chains (as of 1957) . 
The average independent takes in $31,- 
510 from prescriptions, §72,360 from 
non-prescription items ; the average 
chain outlet sells $34,513 worth of 
prescriptions, S270,831 of non-Rx. 



Prescription volume 

Other sales 

Tolal drug slore 

% Rx volume to 

total sales 
No. of new Rx 
No. of refilled Rx 
Tolal K\ 



Inde- 
pendents* 



Chains** 



All 
Drug 
Stores 



% Change 

Inde- 
pendents 



from Previous Yeari 
All 
Drug 

Chains Stores 



$1,535,000 $ 158,240 $1,693,240 16.0yo 
3,525,000 1,241,760 4,766,760 8.3 



30.3% 
340,000 
244,000 



11.3% 
34,110 
23,220 
37,330 



26.2% 

374,110 8.6% 

267,220 10.9 

641.3.30 9.6*^^ 



584,000 

•Individually owned. Includes also drug stores of owners with 2 and 3 stares eaeh 
**Drug stores in diains of 4 or more stores each. 
Source: Ditig Topics, 31 March 1958. 



14.5% 15.9% 
9.5 8.6 



$5,060,000 81,400,000 §6,460,000 10.6^^ 10.1 



"r 10..S\r 



5.6% 
12.6 

8.3 



rL = 



8.3% 
11.1 



Summary of 1956 sales of drug store products (Add 000 to dollar figures)* 



jliiilll 



Departments 



Civilian spending Spending in drug 
in all outlets stores only 



% of total store 



Yo drug store to 
total spending 



Percentage change 
from 1955 to 1956 



In total 



In drug stores = 



i 



i 



4 



Drugs; other health aids: 

Prescriptions 

Packaged medication 

Prescription accessories 

First <dd 

Foot products 

Baby needs 

Feminine needs 

Veterinary 

Sub-total 

DupUcation 

Sub-total for drugs^ other 
health aids 

Toiletries : 

Oral hygiene 

Hair products 

Shaving products 

Hand products 

Cosmetics 

Other toiletries 

Subtotal for toiletries . 

Olher products: 

Home sanitation 

Household supplies 

Stationery .... .... 

Magazines, newspapers ... 

Photographic 

Sundries . 

Sub-toted for other products 
Fountain & luncheonette 

Packaged ice cream 

Candy, tobacco: 

Confectionery 
Tobacco 

Sub-total for confectionery, 
tobacco 

Alcoholic beverages 

Sub-total for drug store prod 
ucts and services individu 
ally listed above 

LnclasHificd 

GRAND TOTAL 

















$1,491,000 


$1,461,200 


24.98 


98 


18.5 


18.5 


mill II 

Mini II 


1,336,470 


925,150 


15.82 


69 


9.0 


9.2 






O0,0i5U 


1 df*. 

1 .4 n 




10 8 

J. vf .O 






140,850 


88,710 


1.52 


63 


2.8 


1.1 




46,000 


27,090 


0.46 


59 


1.3 


5.0 




428,700 


105,580 


1.80 


25 


6.6 


9.4 




217,730 


87,130 


1.49 


40 


4.6 


4.6 




211,140 


72,120 


1.23 


34 


3.0 


2.3 




$4,085,010 


$2,852,560 


48.76 






.... 




386,000 


375,000 


6.41 






.... 




$3,699,010 


$2,477,560 


42.35 


67 


10.7 


12.5 




265,490 


100,300 


1.72 


38 


4.5 


3.7 




577,670 


219,920 


3.76 


38 


12.3 


9.8 




391,740 


129,370 


2.21 


33 


8.8 


3.1 




102,740 


35,770 


0.61 


35 


5.7 


4.4 




406,930 


119,920 


2.05 


29 


5.5 


4.0 




852,750 


127,970 


2.19 


15 


7.0 


6.3 




$2,597,320 


$ 733,250 


12.54 


28 


7.8 


5.9 




$ 162,370 


$ 37,470 


0.64 


23 


0.1 


-4.9 




280,260 


24,990 


.43 


9 


4.8 


3.7 




1,028,730 


172,870 


2.96 


17 


7.0 


7.4 




1,737,120 


193,640 


3.31 


11 


2.5 


1.4 




651,560 


210,690 


3.60 


32 


10.3 


11.1 




1,875,120 


159,320 


2.72 


8 


10.5 


10.6 




$5,735,160 


$ 798,980 


13.66 


14 


6.7 


6.7 




$1,743,300 


$ 609,400 


10.41 


35 


3.8 


4.6 




$ 706,200 


$ 91,810 


1.57 


13 


8.6 


4.8 




$2,128,880 


% 172,350 


2.95 


8 


3.8 


1.2 




5,560,790 


578,880 


9.89 


10 


2.0 


2.3 




$7,689,670 


$ 751,230 


12.84 


10 


2.5 


2.1 




^0,580,750 


$ 89,940 


1.54 


1 


4.5 


2.9 




>32,751,410 


$5,552,170 


94.91 


17 


5.4 


8.1 




nd 


$ 297,830 


5.09 


nd 


\\d 


159.4 






$5,850,000 


100.00 






11.4 





II 



II miMi'' iiii^ iiiiiiii. 



iiiiiii 



iiiiiiiiiii 



•S<nirce DriiE T(n»l". "WhiH tli*' Dublic ipends for drug store product*." 1937. 
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TV AND RADIO BASICS 



MARKETING BASICS 



FOOD 



Retail food store volume in 1957 hit 
a record high of $50 billion — up 8.9 
per cent from the previous high year of 
'56. Here's the breakdown of '57 sales 
gains: for all food stores, including 
meat, fish, bakery, produce, etc., 8.9 
per cent; chain stores, 12.2 per cent; 
independents, 7.3 per cent; small stores, 
superettes and supermarkets, 9.4 per 
cent. In terms of tonnage, over-all 
gains were up 5.9 per cent; food, up 
4.8 per cent; non-food, up 13.1 per cent. 





1 ' 1 1 1 I'll 1 1 1 H ' <ii 
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Retail food trade, 1953-1957* 










(Add 000.000) 






iii i 




Grocery stores 


Specialty food 
retailers 


Total retail 
food trade 


Pet. grocery 
store sales 
to total 




1953 


$33,630 


$7,035 


$40,665 


82.7 




J954 


34,905 


6,501 


41,406 


84.3 




1955 


36,825 


6,601 


43,426 


84.8 




1956 


39,341 


6,710 


46,051 


85.4 




1957 


43,040 


7,120 


50,160 


85.8 




'Source: 


Food Topics. 20 January 1958. 









illlllllH^ Illl!lll!llllllllllillll11lllllll1llllll11lllllllllllllll IIIIIIIIIII1IIIIII1IIIIII11IIIIIIIIIIII11IIIII|1!^ 



illlllllllllllllllllllH^ 

g Change in dollar sales and tonnage totals in grocery stores for S 
g food and for other grocery products and non-foods, 1953-1957* g 









Foods 


Dollars 

Other grocery 
products and 
non-foods 


Foods 


Tonnage 

Other grocery 
products and 
non-foods 




1953 




142.3 


175.5 


121.3 


149.6 




1954 




147.7 


182.9 


126.5 


156.7 




1955 




153.9 


208.5 


134.6 


182.2 




1956 




164.0 


226.6 


142.7 


197.2 




1957 




177.4 


264.7 


119.5 


223.0 



*Source: Food Topics, 20 January 1958. 
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DEPARTMENTS 



Value of total 
domestic consumption 



% grocery 



Percentage change 
to 1956 



Amt. spent in 


%of 


to total 


from 1955 


grocery stores 


total store 


consumption 


Total 


$ 9,363,550 


23.80 


55 


4.5 


1,546,850 


3.93 


78 


13.1 


3,765,020 


9.57 


31 


1.7 


4,535,840 


11.53 


60 


7.6 


3,130,500 


7.96 


52 


5.8 


1,214,730 


3.09 


81 


2.3 


43,770 


.11 


88 


-5.0 


717,480 


1.82 


69 


1.2 


3,332,520 


8.47 


78 


5.0 


517,830 


1.32 


51 


7.2 


1,940,320 


4.93 


66 


12.4 


452,920 


1.15 


25 


5.0 


809,230 


2.06 


8 


4.5 


780,870 


1.98 


70 


6.2 


604,900 


1.54 


79 


2.8 


190,850 


.49 


85 


6.3 


103,700 


.26 


85 


9.8 


453,580 


1.15 


21 


3.8 


361,290 


.92 


46 


35.0 


$33,865,750 


86.08 


46 


5.2 


$ 1,936,690 


4.92 


69 


5.7 


305,070 


.77 


73 


8.2 


$ 2,241,760 


5.70 


70 


6.0 


$36,107,510 


91*78 


47 


5.2 


1,592,940 


4.05 


29 


1.8 


707,610 


1.80 


17 


8.1 


8,700 


.02 


3 


10.9 


53,640 


.14 


3 


2.6 


18,670 


.05 


1 


10.6 


$ 2,381,560 


6.05 


18 


4.9 


$ 211,460 


.54 


ND** 




$ 640,470 


1.63 


ND 




$ 5,475,250 


13.92 


ND 




$39,341,000 


100.00 







Croc. = 



Fresh & cured meat, fish & poultry . 

Frozen foods 

Dairy products 

Produce 

Baked goods 

Cereals, flour, macaroni 

Baking supplies 

Fats & shortening 

Canned foods 

Dried foods 

Prepared beverages 

Soft drinks _ 

Alcoholic beverages 

Condiments, dressings, spreads 

Sweetners, flavors - — 

Jams, jellies, preserves — 

Desserts - 

Confectionery 

Other foods 

Total foods consumed 

Household supplies 

Pet foods 

Sub-total for other grocery 

products 

Total foods & grocery products 

Tobacco products _ 

Health & beauty aids 

Greeting cards 

Magazines & newspapers 

Toys 

Sub-total for non-foods 

individually listed above . 

Housewares 

Other non-foods 

Total non-foods and other 

grocery products - 



$16,954,190 
1,981,490 
12,196,460 
7,609,810 
5,974,290 
1,494,340 
49,780 
1,037,340 
4,277,620 
1,007,760 
2,958,760 
1,794,260 
10,580,750 
1,117,070 
761,770 
225,580 
122,240 
2428,880 
783,810 

$73,056,200 
$ 2,789,240 
415,360 

$ 3,204,600 

$76,260,800 
5,469,520 
4,182,060 
316,170 
1,746,630 
1,293,670 

$13,008,050 
IVD** 
ND 

IVD 



Grand total 

'WTiat the public spends on grocery store products. 



5.5 

13.2 
4.3 
8.5 
5.7 
2.5 

-5.3 
0.9 
4.9 
8.8 

11.4 
5.3 
7.4 
6.4 
1.8 
8.3 

10.1 
3.3 

38.3 

6.5 
6.3 
8.3 

6.6 

6.5 

5.4 
13.7 
13.0 

9.6 
13.1 

7.9 
14.3 
22.6 

9.1 
6.8 



*Source: Food Topics, 
**No data available. 



1937. 
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MARKETING BASICS 



GAS AND OIL 



Today's retail gas and oil market: 
some S15 billion annually. This is ex- 
pected to increase to $20 billion within 
the next decade. There are 181,747 
retail outlets for gasoline and oil prod- 
ucts and by 1969 they will serve an 
expected 72.1 million passenger cars 
and 13.8 million trucks.* 





<!i||lh <|.|p| 




' ll'H', 




Uomeslic 


1 1/ •11* 111^ 

demand (mulioii bbl.) 




Year 


All products^ 


Gasoline 


Kerosene 


1954 


2,832 


1,230 


118 


1955 ... 


3,088 


1,329 


117 


1956 .. 


3,205 


1,372 


117 


195r 


3,211 


1,432 


107 


^ 1958= . 


3,294 


1,446 


105 


^ 1959 


3,450 


1,484 


107 


1960 .. 


3,610 


1,552 


108 


1961 ,. 


3,810 


1,638 


110 



•SOURCE: Statistics ind chart material from Nationai 
Petroleum News Fact Book, 1958-'59. 



SOURCES : 
^Estimated. 



American Petroieum Institute, Bureau of Mines and NPN research. 
2NPN forecast. 'Includes distillate, residuals, LP-gas, iubes and other. 
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Curreiit motor vehicle registrations 



I. nil 



111 111) 1' ' 



AUTOMOBILES 



TRUCKS and BUSES 



\u\m 



TOTAL MOTOR VEHICLES 



STATE 



Estimated 
1957 



Registered 
1956 











f 






Per cent 


Estimated 


Re&istered 


Per cent 


Estimated 


Re&istered 


Per cent 


change 


1957 


1956 


change 


1957 


1956 


change 


+5.2% 


216,000 


T T TAT 

211,101 


+2.3% 


1,135,000 


1,084,524 


+4.7% 


+8.8 


106,000 


99,143 


+6.9 


4^9,000 


451,028 


+8.4 


+5.2 


193,000 


T ^^^^ T 

188,771 


+2.2 


635,000 


608,922 


+4.3 


+4.4 


997,000 


949,199 


+5.0 


yx yx yx 

6,829,000 


6,534,982 


+4.5 


+4.9 


183,000 


174,162 


+5.1 


^ ^ yx yx yx 

814,000 


775,418 


+5.0 


+4.8 


126,000 


124,009 


+ 1.6 


1,014,000 


971,103 


+4.4 


+2.2 


38,000 


37,005 


+2.7 


168,000 


164,188 


+2.3 


+ 11.0 


283,000 


263,252 


+7.5 


1,968,000 


1,781,725 


+ 10.5 


+4.0 


2^7,000 


255,880 


+0.4 


1,315,000 


1,273,263 


+3.3 


—0.4 


99,000 


97,264 


+ 1.8 


yx yx yx 

338,000 


337,329 


+0.2 


+2.8 


437,000 


425,075 


+2,8 


3,504,000 


3,408,964 


+2.8 


+3.5 


337,000 


333,2/8 


+ 1.1 


1,920,000 


1,862,757 


+3.1 


_Ll 1 






-Ul ^ 


1 216 000 


1 901 dftft 


J_l 9 


+ 1.6 


272,000 


264,138 


+3.0 


1,099,000 


1,077,841 


+2.0 


+3.7 


224,000 


219,138 


+2.2 


1,106,000 


1,069,488 


+3.4 


+6.0 


216,000 


207,913 


+3.9 


1,066,000 


1,009,618 


+5.6 


+2.2 


73,000 


73,684 


-0.9 


350,000 


344,690 


+ 1.5 


+4.7 


141,000 


140,100 


+0.6 


1,034,000 


993,112 


+4.1 


+4.0 


193,000 


190,337 


+ 1.4 


1,679,000 


1,619,140 


+3.7 


+3.0 


395,000 


391,077 


+ 1.0 


3,225,000 


3,138,467 


+2.8 


+2.6 


266,000 


260,201 


+2.2 


1,462,000 


1,425,872 


+2.5 


+3.2 


188,000 


186,987 


+0.5 


674,000 


657,712 


+2.5 


+2.5 


322,000 


318,237 


+ 1.2 


1,592,000 


1,556,889 


+2.3 


+2.4 


111,000 


108,763 


+2.1 


355,000 


347,030 


+2.3 


+ 1.0 


153,000 


156,003 


-1.9 


660,000 


658,048 


+0.3 


+6.4 


35,000 


33,362 


+4.9 


149,000 


140,537 


+6.0 


+3.6 


44,000 


43,904 


+0.2 


232,000 


225,341 


+3.0 


+2.0 


271,000 


268,131 


+ 1.1 


2,189,000 


2,148,688 


+ 1.9 


+3.7 


98,000 


91,918 


+6.6 


367,000 


351,279 


+4.5 


+0.5 


519,000 


524,021 


-1.0 


4,821,000 


4,804,658 


+0.3 


+3.5 


312,000 


304,213 


+2.6 


1,567,000 


1,516,569 


+3.3 


+ 1.9 


104,000 


100,899 


+3.1 


318,000 


310,842 


+2.3 


+3.6 


441,000 


434,664 


+ 1.5 


3,802,000 


3,678,639 


+3.4 


+ 1.9 


265,000 


261,781 


+ 1.2 


1,071,000 


1,052,689 


+ 1.7 


+ 1.0 


78,000 


77,740 


+0.3 


815,000 


807,668 


+0.9 


+2.4 


543,000 


532,483 


+2.0 


3,972,000 


3,880,773 


+2.4 


+2.4 


38,000 


38,801 


-2.1 


323,000 


317,196 


+ 1.8 


+2.8 


154,000 


150,441 


+2.4 


833,000 


811,202 


+2.7 


+ 1.9 


89,000 


88,097 


+ 1.0 


331,000 


325,618 


+ 1.7 


+3.0 


218,000 


215,894 


+ 1.0 


1,160,000 


1,130,364 


+2.6 


+3.5 


826,000 


814,200 


+1.4 


4,060,000 


3,938,472 


+3.1 


+4.7 


73,000 


69,065 


+5.7 


370,000 


352,784 


+4.9 


+2.4 


16,000 


16,103 


—0.6 


144,000 


141,079 


+2.1 


+4.0 


228,000 


224,198 


+ 1.7 


1,362,000 


1,314,808 


+3.6 


+2.0 


235,000 


232,293 


+ 1.2 


1,227,000 


1,204,958 


+ 1.8 


+ 1.8 


127,000 


125,725 


+ 1.0 


591,000 


581,669 


+1.6 


+2.2 


254,000 


252,284 


+0.7 


1,474,000 


1,445,743 


+2.0 


+2.9 


57,000 


55,885 


+2.0 


181,000 


176,333 


+2.6 


—1.3 


22,000 


22,730 


-3.2 


198,000 


201,011 


-1.5 


+ 3.3%l 


11,103,000 10,880,215 


+2.0% 


67,204,000 65,212,510 


+3.1% 



i 



4 1 1_ 

Alabama 


f\f\f\ 
919,000 


Arizona . 


OOO (\(\(\ 

383,000 


^ .Arkansas , 


442,000 


— Lalitornia 


i),832,000 


^ Colorado 


631,000 


Connecticut 


OOO f\f\ f\ 

888,000 


Delaware . 


130,000 


rlorida 


1 /TO** /\/\/\ 

1,680,000 


Georgia 


1 A~0 AAA 

l,0oo,000 


Idaho 


239,000 


Illinois 


3,067,000 


Indiana 


1,583,000 


Iowa 


986,000 


Kansas .. . 


827,000 


Kentucky 


882,000 


Louisiana 


850,000 


Maine 


277,000 


Mar>^land 


893,000 


Massachusetts - . 


1,486,000 


Michigan 


2,830,000 


-Minnesota 


1,196,000 


Mississippi 


4^6,000 


Missouri 


1,270,000 


Montana . , 


244,000 


Nebraska 


507,000 


Nevada 


114,000 


New Hampshire 


188,000 


New Jersey 


1,918,000 


New Mexico 


269,000 


New York 


4,302,000 


North Carolina 


1,255,000 


\orth Dakota 


214,000 


Ohio 


3,361,000 


Oklahoma 


806,000 


Oregon 


737,000 


Pennsylvania 


3,429,000 


Rhode Island 


285,000 


South Carolina 


679,000 


^outli Dakota 


242,000 


Tennes'iee 


942,000 


Texas 


3,234,000 


I tah 


297,000 


\ ermont 


128,000 


\ irginia 


1,134,000 


ashin^ton 


992,000 


ViVst Virginia 


464,000 


isconsin 


1,220,000 


X^'yoming 


124,000 


Dist. of Columbia 


1 176,000 



TOTAL 



873,423 
351,885 
420,151 

5,585,783 
601,256 
847,094 
127,183 

1,518,473 

1,017,383 
240,065 

2,983,889 

1,529,479 
974,814 
813,703 
850,350 
801,705 
271,006 
853,012 

1,428,803 

2,747.390 

1,165,671 
470,725 

1,238,652 
238,267 
502,045 
107,175 
181,437 

1,880,557 
259,361 

4,280,637 

1,212,356 
209,943 

3,243,975 
790,908 
729,928 

3,348,290 
278,395 
660,761 
237,521 
914,470 

3,124,272 
283,719 
124,976 

1,090,610 
972,665 
455,944 

1,193,459 
120,448 
178,281 



Thei,c eitlmatca were made by ihe Bureau of Public Roads on th© basis of itat© renorti of motor vehicle rexistrations in the early months of 1957. and information avail- 
able on current trend*, motor vehicle prtKltiction, and other factors. They include both privately-owned and publicly-owncd motor vehicles, except those ouTied by the military 
serricf^s. Recistratlons ihowit for 1956 are froro table MV-1, 1956. 
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TV AND RADIO BASICS 



MARKETING BASICS 



SOAPS AND DETERGENTS 



Sales of soap and synthetic detergents 
in 1957 reached more than four billion 
pounds, an increase of 3.3 per cent 
above '56 — a record year. Dollar sales 
show an even more impressive gain: a 
total of $998 million, up 9.3 per cent 
from '56 to a per capita level of 28.5 
pounds per person. Synthetics alone, 
in '57 — including both solids and 
liquids — comprised 71 per cent of the 
total market and reached a new high in 
tonnage of almost three billion pounds. 
8.4 per cent ahead of the previous year 
- — and $683 million in sales, up 14.4 
per cent. Soap sales, both solids and 
liquids, dropped 7.5 per cent from 
1956 in tonnage, .5 per cent in dollar 
volume. 



♦Source: Prepared by Assn. of American Soap & 
Glycerine Producers, New York, May 1958. "Includea 
armed forces overseas. ^Estimated figures excluding re- 
ported exports and scouring cleansers where possible. 
cEstimated figures including only those solid and liquid 
synthetics with end uses and characteristics like soap. 
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Estimated soap 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


and synthetic 

llilliiilk llilliilliiilllllllllllliiiliiillll 


detergent 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


sales* 

iiiiiiiiiitiiiifiiiiiiiiii'iiiii 


!i IIIIIHIIIIIIIIII 


111* 






Population ' 

estimate" 

(millions) 


IMJIIIIIILIIIIIIIMMIIIMMMIIINMIflfMIII ' I'llliNllMF \ 

Non-liquid soap sales^ 


Synthetic detergent sales'^ 


IIIIIMMIHIIlllllllillll) 'll'ii 1 >i M1IIIIIMII 

Total soap & synthetic 
detergent sales 




: 


Year 


Total 
(mil. lbs.) 


Per capita 
(lbs.) 


Total 
(mil. lbs.) 


Per capita 
(lbs.) 


Total 
(mil. lbs.) 


Per capita 
(lbs.) 


^^^^ 





1948 


146.6 


3,088 


21.1 


636 


4.3 


3,724 


25.4 


- — • 




1949 


149.1 


2,905 


19.5 


864 


5.8 


3,769 


25.3 






1950 


151.7 


2,882 


19.0 


1,443 


9.5 


4,325 


28.5 






1951 


154.4 


2,441 


15.8 


1,565 


10.1 


4,006 


25.9 






1952 


157.0 


2,210 


14.1 


1,856 


11.8 


4,066 


25.9 






1953 


159.6 


1,923 


12.0 


2,118 


13.3 


4,041 


25.3 






1954 


162.4 


1,691 


10.4 


2,468 


15.2 


4,159 


25.6 






1955 


165.3 


1,572 


9.5 


2,704 


16.4 


4,276 


25.9 






1956 


168.1 


1,506 


9.0 


3,068 


18.2 


4,574 


27.2 






1957 


171.2 


1,367 


8.0 


3,507 


20.5 


4,874 


28.5 
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Soaps & syndets sales census (summary and comparison of tabulation) 
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S QUARTERS YEAR ■ 



CROUP 


4th, 1957 


3rd, 1957 


4th, 1956 


1957 


1956 




Tonnage Sales — 


-(Thousan 


d of Pounds) 






Total Soaps & Syndets 


959,481 


1,153,499 


921,643 


4,104,675 


3,975,439 


Syndets — Solid & Liquid 


691,162 


821,047 


625,820 


2,915,766 


2,690,327 


Soap — Solid & Liquid 


268,319 


332,452 


295,823 


1,188,909 


1,285,112 


Solid Soap 


260,471 


324,295 


288,191 


1,157,757 


1,251,224 


Liquid Soap 


7,848 


8,157 


7,632 


31,152 


33,888 


Solid Syndets 


582,946 


727,375 


561,036 


2,552,286 


2,430,671 


Liquid Syndets 


108,216 


93,672 


64,784 


363,480 


259,656 




Dollar Sal 


es — ( Thousands ) 






Total Soaps & Syndets 


237,234 


283,932 


211,329 


998,115 


913,532 


Soaps — Solid & Liquid 


72,621 


88,603 


74,528 


314,525 


316,091 


Syndets — Solid & Liquid 


164,613 


195,329 


136,801 


683,590 


597,441 
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I M HiiiUo 



Spvcial-npiHUtl nulio 
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l*lrast turn imiif jtn highlights ant/ tnt/^* of NaJm \*-rrntn ^ 



Only a few 




off 





special issues 
are still available Each issue of proceedings of the ire 

is the result of the most advanced thinking in the field of radio-electronics. 
Based on exacting research, and written by men who are foremost in their specialty, 
these issues are invaluable works of reference. This is also material not available 
from any other source. As the official publication of The Institute of Radio Engineers, 
PROCEEDINGS presents the years-ahead ideas on which new advances are based. 
These history-making issues, originally over-printed for reserves are rapidly 

being exhausted and will not be reprinted. 

YOU CAN STILL GET: 

VERY LOW FREQUENCY^ June, 1957 — New research in the very 
low frequency band, below 30 kc, opens up greater portions of the radio spectrum 
for communication purposes. VLF has many new and important uses. A reference work 

you'll need for years. 

SINGLE SIDEBAND. December, 1956 — A round-up of recent tech- 
nical discoveries as presented by the Joint Technical Advisory Committee through its 
sub committee on Single Sideband techniques. This special study for the FCC points 

up the many advantages of single sideband. 



'r9e 



October, 1956 — This new group of sohd state materials 
outmodes the intermittent "pulse'' system of World War II radar. The ferrites 
allow simultaneous sending and receiving on a single microwave antenna; as well as full- 
power transmission in microwave ranges with reduced power loss and interference. 

SOLID STATE ELECTRONICS, December, 1955 — This issue 
heralds the arrival of a new epoch in radio electronics — the solid state electronics era. 
Defined and named with the birth of the transistor, this concerns the control and 
utilization of the electric magnetic and photic properties of solids. There are now 

whole new classes of electronic devices due to discoveries in this field. 

SCATTER PROPAGATION, October, 1955 — Here's radio history 
in the making. This issue presents practical application of a new principle in the 

fields of broadcasting and electronics. Thirty-five papers lay the foundation 

of a new means of communicating over long distances. 

The Institute of Radio Engineers 
© 1 East 79th Street, New York 21, N. 7. 

Please send me the following issues of PROCEEDINGS OF THE IRE: 



Enclosed is my check for $ 

□ Enclosed is Company Purchase Order 

Name 

Company 
A ddress 



City 



State 



*One copy at $1.25 to IRE members, domestic and for- 
eign. $3.00 to non-members; $2.40 to public libraries, 
colleges and subscription agencies; postage prepaid to 
U. S. and Canada; 25c additional per copy to other 
countries. 
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RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 



Advertisers may expect to spend a little more for net radio next year. Network spokesmen are gen- 
erally agreed If rates take any new direction, it will be up (see page 56). 



Heaviest users of net radio in 1958-'59 promise to be automotives, foods, tobaccos and drugs. But 
because of its economy and new flexibility, lot of smaller, off-beat product categories formerly using print media 
are discovering radio as a tool for national sales (see page 70). 



"Sound" will pretty much dominate radio thinking this year and next. Not that "numbers" will be dis- 
counted, but agencies will be working harder and more scientifically to create belter sounding commer- 
cials. They show more interest in what sounds will be "neighbors" (see page 79). 



Network programing does not appear due for any earth-shaking changes this fall. All nets are playing 
from strength rather than weakness, concentrating on those formats that are current money-makers for 
them (see page 74). 



Spot radio rales are up, generally speaking, but this by no means reflects a sweeping revision of rate 
cards. Increases have been due to specific situations such as packages running bigger. But over-all increase 
during past year is estimated to be, at most, 6% (see page 78). 



Reps report spot buying brisk as fall season looms. Responsible for pick-up: (1) re-evaluation of media 
in view of economy; (2) good evaluation for radio on basis of saturation, attractive cost (see page 78). 



Whether some shrewd national account will choose 1958 or '59 as the time to take a stab at dominating 
nighttime radio remains a question. So far, there is no indication of such a move since almost all night 
business is overflow from daytime (see page 79). 



Length of schedules bought in spot radio are about the same but frequencies are greater. If fall buy- 
ing continues heavy, some shortages in avails may occur. In some stations and markets, a tightening is felt 
already, especially in traffic times (see page 79). 
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Articles Page 

Network radio: will its comeback continue? Reports from ABC, CBS, MBS and NBC on present and 

future plans 56 

Network radio: status report in qu< stion-and-answer form designed to give buying perspective 60 

Radio station representatives, their headquarters addresses and telephone numbers and the stations they 

represent 77 

Spot radio: status report in question-aiid-answer form . 78 

Special-appeal radio: three majors — Negro, Spanish, farm 82 

FM radio: a new boom of interest. Industry summary with regional reports on local programing 86 



Charts 

Dimensions of radio: radio homes, sets, distribution. Starts on 109 

Radio audience: homes reached in a week, composition 114 

Radio listening habits: tune-in, variations, trends. Starts on 116 

Network radio patterns: top programs, audience size, ratings. Starts on 128 

Spot radio: spending by product group, tv comparison. Starts on 132 
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NETWORK RADIO: Will its comebaln 



Program patterns keep changing but net radio has 
strong holding power with its clients. One 
prediction: gross sales of $95 million this year 



N ow that network radio has been 
"rediscovered" bv advertisers, its fu- 
ture appears to be pretty well assured. 
At least, even the economic doldrums 
into which the national economy drift- 
ed early this year hasn't slowed down 
appreciably net radio's progress. 

Predictions that 1958 will see the 
medium reap an even fatter harvest 
than it did in 1957 remain unchanged. 

The impact-plus-economy advantages 
claimed by net radio are actually be- 
lieved to have worked in its favor dur- 
ing this year's uneasy first half. In 
spite of some over-all budget parings, 
advertisers ha^ e held on rather consis- 
tently to their positions in net radio. 
Besides which, some new clients have 
been attracted into it. 

If the forecasts of many economists 
who look for a business upturn in the 
last quarter of this year prove correct, 
then it is possible that the rebuilding 
of ad budgets may find more dollars 
allocated to net radio. If the medium 
is proving its eflSciency in lean days, 
then fat days should find it still more 
efficient. 

Says NBC's vice president in charge 
of radio, Matthew "Joe" Culligan, who 
has breathed into the medium much of 
the life that has rejuvenated it, "We 
believe the NBC Radio network come- 
back, in the face of staggering diffi- 
culties, should be a symbol of hope for 
all businessmen in the difficult months 
ahead. Despite savage road-testing 
brought about by the development of 
television, NBC Radio did the difficult 
things necessary to "live with tv." 

"We believe 1958 will be the year in 
which network radio is recognized as 
an essential and integral part of any 
well-balanced national advertising-com- 
munications campaign." 

Culligan believes network radio will 
gross S95 million this year. In 1957, 
the radio webs grossed an estimated 



$86 million — a 10 per cent differential. 

This is still a far cry from the big 
S200-plus million years of net radio's 
pre-tv heyday. It also is a long way 
from erasing the red ink operating 
deficits piled up over the years since tv. 
But 1957 business did mark a new di- 
rection in net radio's long-descending 
graph curve — up. It suggests the me- 
dium has at last found the combina- 
tion for solving its problems. 

What is the new combination that 
seems to be turning the trick for the 
networks and what does it mean to 
radio advertisers? 

One key to the combination and one 
which has been responsible for luring 
advertisers, both large and small, into 
the fold is the extension of the orig- 
inal buy through smart merchandising 
and promotion services. These extras, 
clients have found, are often as valu- 
able to their sales campaigns as the 
airing of their commercials. 

The national advertiser has many 
opportunities to take advantage of such 
"extras." He may, for example, buy 
Breakfast Club on ABC, or a name 
newscaster like Gabriel Heatter on 
MBS, or motion picture star Madeleine 
Carroll on NBC, or Godfrey on CBS. 

He is now in a position to identify 
his product with top celebrities in en- 
tertainment or world affairs. For the 
cost of a few minutes a week in air 
time, he can now inform his salesmen 
and distributors of the fact a name star 
is on their team. On car cards, point- 
of-sale posters, in dealer window dis- 
plays he can hit this same "prestige 
story" for the benefit of the consum- 
ing public. The tie-in possibilities are 
almost endless. 

One of the toughest jobs an adver- 
tiser faces is whetting enthusiasm of 
his salesmen for the media buy he has 
made. Here is where his net radio 
buy of a name star or show helps. 



Why? Because the star will assist 
him, often making a personal appear- 
ance at a national sales convention for 
the express purpose of impressing the 
sales staff. At the same time, network 
executives and merchandising men will 
be on hand to give the salesmen sug- 
gestions on how they can make use of 
the show to promote product sales. 

NBC Radio, with its new "Salesver- 
tising" program, carries this even a 
step further. 

A client on this net can, for exam- 
ple, use the facilities of the web for a 
national sales meeting without going 
to the trouble and expense of bringing 
his representatives back to headquar- 
ters. A closed-circuit meeting can be 
arranged whereby salesmen, dealers, 
distributors can hold their own ses- 
sions within the studios of their near- 
est NBC affiliate across the country 
and there get the broadcast word 
straight from their executives in the 
home office. 

During the past year, scores of such 
meetings have been set up for accounts 
ranging from comparative youngsters 
like Midas Mufflers (a growing nation- 
al chain of automotive exhaust spe- 
cialists) to a veteran mammoth like 




Staying power personified is ABC Radio's i 
Don McNeill's Breakfast Club. It's the I 
net's nucleus for news, immediacy shows I 
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ntinue? 



General Mills, a perennial net client. 

Under this same plan, for example, 
merchandising experts from the net- 
work, assisted by locals from the affili- 
ates, will call on dealers or distributors 
to help them tie in with a national 
campaign. They will make recommen- 
dations on how they can use co-op 
money more wisely. The new concept 
of selling net radio leaves nothing to 
chance. 

Programing at the nets also has been 
under some study and, in some cases, 
a lot of repairs. 

Of the four nets, CBS programing 
has remained the nearest to the pattern 
of pre-tv days. Even with independent 
radio making big comeback strides 
through music and news, this network 
never lost faith in its lineup of stars 
and daytime soap operas. The formula 
has been successful ; CBS has con- 
vinced itself of this on both the basis 
of advertising sales and by audience 
research. So there is no programing 
change in the wind at this net. 

NBC has road-tested the new pro- 
graming policy it introduced several 
years ago and finds it good. Spear- 
headed by Monitor, its programing 
will follow its present course with the 



only changes this year being an exten- 
sion of its news commentary and the 
addition of still more star names to its 
entertainment and dramatic shows. 

The programing direction of the 
other two radio networks in the next 
year is more difficult to forecast. Both 
have undergone a series of manage- 
ment shake-ups each of which left in 
its wake some new ideas introduced, 
some old ones discarded. 

At ABC, the "live" programing con- 
cept upon which ex-president Bob 
Eastman hung the hopes of the net- 
work last year came a cropper this 
year. Despite interest by major ad- 
vertisers in these stanzas, the net ran 
into clearance problems. 

The veteran Breakfast Club survived 
as ABC's bulwark of strength along 
with its string of news programs. This 
year will probably see another rebuild- 
ing around this nucleus with increas- 
ing emphasis on news coverage and 
commentary. "Immediacy" may likely 
be the new keystone of ABC. 

At Mutual, immediacy is already 
king. A lot of its faith still lies in 
such a format as the Kate Smith Show, 
but news is all over the MBS clock. 

Mutual has been solving its clear- 
ance problem through its "swap" sys- 
tem whereby affiliates retain revenues 
from newscasts on the hour while the 
net gets the revenue from the half-hour 
newscasts. It currently programs 38 
such five-minute news programs daily 
along with sport shows and special 
events. If it is possible to step up the 



tempo of such an ambitious news cov- 
erage, MBS will probably try it in the 
year ahead. 

At any event, the struggle for the 
advertiser's dollar that may ensue be- 
tween the minors (ABC and MBS) and 
the majors (NBC and CBS) should 
prove interesting and of benefit to the 
entire medium. They all have a lot to 
offer and they're all out to prove it. 

Research and promotion, of course, 
are playing a big role in this comeback 
trail for net radio. But most of all, 
the greatest sales tool is not a new one 
but one that hadn't been used for a few 
years during the tv scare — hard work. 

But more important still, buyers are 
buying. The selling has stimulated cli- 
ent thinking about the medium. And 
the client, once he has begun thinking, 
leads himself into the buy. He sees its 
new flexibility as a means to get in and 
out for long or short campaigns in the 
same way that he can buy print. He 
buys it almost as he does spot radio. 
He likes its cost-per-1,000. He likes 
its extra services through merchandis- 
ing and promotion. 

Big clients who deserted the medium 
when tv came along are back ; new 
clients who wouldn't have dreamed of 
net radio in the old days are buying it 
now for everything from a pre-holiday 
saturation drive to a year-round cam- 
paign. 

Because of this, the medium that 
was given up for dead when tv cast its 
long, cold shadow came alive last year. 
{Please turn to page 60) 




Foreground listening, a CBS Radio con- Monitor continues as the anchor show of News around clock is Mutual's program 
cept, calls for such action sound effects as NBC Radio. Communicators Dave Garroway, concept with veterans such as Gabriel 
heard on the veteran Western, Gunsmoke 1., Ben Grauer, chat with the weather girl Heatter, 1., and newcomer John Wingate 
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BOB CONSIOINE 



MARLENE DIETRICH 



ALEX OREIER 



m 




GEORGE GOBEL 



BEN GRAUER 



I* 




ART LINKLETTER 




GROUCHO WAR^ 




RAV SCHERER 




TEOI THURMAN 



A5 
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PETER HACKES 



ROBERT Mccormick 





POSITIVE 

APPROACH 
TO THE 
"TOP 40" 



For advertising to adults with 
discretionary money to spend, 
you're in more rewarding com- 
pany with radio personalities 
like these forty, than with 
"the top 40 (or 30 or 20) tunes/' 

Radio programming based on 
juke-box fads may attract 
a fervent audience — but the 
chances are good that the fer- 
vor is strictly for the beat. 

The personalities and programs 
shown here represent varied, 
balanced radio programming of 
interest to a more mature and 
thoughtful market (and, it's 
safe to say, a lot more solvent) . 

If you sell white buckskin shoes 
and bubble-gum, by all means 
use a juke-box station. But for 
soap and cars and other prod- 
ucts, you want the cream market 
—the customers with money to 
buy. This is the audience attract- 
ed to stations affiliated with 

THE NBC 

RADIO 
NETWORK 



NETWORK RADIO 

Cont'd from pa^e 57) 

Q. What is the outlook for dollar 
revenue in network radio and how 
will it compare with 1957? 

A. Since network radio no longer 
releases its dollar figures, it is as diffi- 
cult to estimate what it has done as it 
is to predict what it will do. 

However, informed sources estimate 
that in 1957 it did a business amount- 
ing to about S86 million, and estimates 
for what it will have done bv the end 



of this year range to $96 million. In 
short, 1958 should see a gain of nearly 
$9 million in billings. 

Q. Which way are net radio rates 
going — up or down? 

A. According to many spokesmen 
for the industry, rates for net radio 
are, in general, headed up. That any 
rises will be kept within the limits of 
realism goes without saying. Attrac- 
tive rates were one of the selling points 
that contributed to the comeback of 
the webs. Nevertheless, now that the 



demand for the medium has increased 
it is not unreasonable to expect that 
advertisers will pay more for time next 
year than they are now. 

Q. Is there much chance that the 
coming year will see the networks 
once again report their business 
volume to PIB or to some other 
bureau? 

A. Not much, unfortunately. 

The networks discontinued reporting 
to PIB several years ago partly over 
differences of opinion on whether net 
or grass billings should be counted 
and partly, no doubt, from embarrass- 
ment that they might suffer in making 
known the slightness of their dollar 
volume. Now, however, with business 
on the increase, some admen feel the 
nets may get over their embarrassment 
and that the much-needed figures may 
be not too far away. Several of the 
nets express a willingness to release 
figures if they all get together on what 
to release. 

Q. How do the four radio net- 
works stand regarding affiliates? 
Is the trend toward more or less 
outlets? 

A. Here is the status report on affili- 
ates now; 

ABC: "There have been no major 
affiliate losses since the first of the 
year. ABC Radio afiSliates currently 
number nearly 300 ( fluctuates ) , 
against about 320 a year ago. Most 
of these changes have come about be- 
cause of change of ownership and 
I economic reasons. Most of the changes 
or losses were in the period to 1 Jan- 
uary." So reports the network. 

CBS: On affiliates, this netv/ork 
couldn't be holding steadier. Last June 
it had 214; this June it claims an 
identical number. 

MBS: Mutual services 463 stations. 
This total represents a decrease from 
figure of comparable period last year. 
"However, we have a 12-station in- 
crease since 1 January," says a spokes- 
man. 

NBC: In the past year, this web 
has gone from 188 affiliates to 202. It 
anticipates the addition of 10 more 
in the next 12 months. 

{Please turn to page 62) 



WHERE IS 

MAIN STREET, COLUMBIA? 




Main Street, Columbia, S. C. stretches througrfi^lZ 
counties.* Its people turn to Columbio Vhen twy are 
in the mood to buy. To sell them, use WlS^-tKe stotion 
they hear! And we do meon "hear" ... for instance 
from 6 am to noon, WIS has 41% more listeners thon 
its nearest competitor (Pulse, 12 cnty study, Mor. '58) . 

The quick-paced programming that gives WIS its out- 
standing lead is backed up by expert merchandising to 
give you a lead in sales! 

For complete facts (afternoon and evening figures are 
impressive, too) call your PCW Colonel. Ask to see 
the March, '58 Pulse. 



The 12 counties designated as Columbia's 
Trading Area by the Chamber of Commerce. 




Peters. Ghiffjm. 
Woodward, i^c. 

Exdmht St/t/CfM/ RefrtsotMthet 



G. Richard Shafto, Exec. Vice President 
W. Frank Hztden, Managing Director 




RADIO 
5000W 
560 KC 
NBC 



COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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The Fox and the Grapes 



(Aesop updated) 



A hungry fox stole one day into a vineyard where many 
bunches of grapes hung ripe and ready for eating. But as luck 



would have it, they were fastened upon a tall trellis, just 
too high for the fox to reach. He jumped, and paused, 



and jumped again; but it was all in vain. At last he was 



fairly tired out and cried, "Take them who will 
the grapes are sour!" 



Now isrit that just like some radio stations? They jump and 
jump^ and when they can't reach the pinnacle of popularity. 



they declare, ''The grapes are sour! 



Moral: pick a 




Station 



JToiffo Baliimore Radio Boston 




Radio Cfiicogo Radio Mempfifs 



wss 
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NETWORK RADIO 

(Cont'd from page 60) 

Q. What is the status of option 
times? 

A. \t present, here are the option 
time? claimed by each web: 

ABC: Three hours in each day 
period. 

CBS: Option time is three hours in 
each day part — morning, afternoon 
and night. 

MBS: Four hours per week, bulk 
of which is on Sunday — morning re- 
ligious programing and 25 minutes 
on Sunday evenings. 

NBC: The network is currently 
running slightly under the permitted 
three hours of option time in each day 
part. 

According to the networks, no 
changes are in the works. 

Q. How do the radio networks 
appraise themselves? 

A, Here, in the words of their own 
spokesmen, are the summings-up of 
each net. 

ABC: There is no basis for com- 
parison of business in 1957 w^ith 1958 
because of the many changes in the 
ABC schedule in the past year. The 
outlook, based on current trends, is 
good. Automotives, cigarettes and 
foods seem to be buying more network 
radio advertising now. No group ap- 
pears to be diminishing its expendi- 
tures in the medium. 

New net business is coming from 
specialty products with modest budgets 
who can get national exposure at effi- 
cient costs. 

Examples of these are Clairol, Harri- 
son Home Products, Niagara Manu- 
facturers and Glamorene. Larger ac- 
counts who have joined ABC in the 
past year include Lever, Toni, Ameri- 
can Cvanimid, Plough. Philco returned 
after an absence of several years. Other 
returnees are General Foods, General 
Mills, General Motors. 

Big bu\s for next season include: 
Pontiac, Reynolds Tobacco, Bristol- 
Mvers, AFL-CIO. 

In selling, ABC continues to make 
heavy use of slides, card and tape 
pre^-entations, sales bulletins* booklets. 
It is our intent to provide advertisers 



with a continual flow of information 
on ABC advertising, 

CBS: The web is looking forward 
to a good 1958 and 1959 on the basis 
of sales now being made. New busi- 
ness in volume is coming from auto- 
motives and drugs. The Metropolitan 
Operacasts, long on another network, 
have been picked up by Texaco and 
slated for CBS in a buy that should go 
for more than $1 million. 

Oldsmobile has bought the new Patti 
Page Show, another indication of 
motordom's continuing faith in net 
radio. CBS has also had some inter- 
esting one-shot "spectaculars" lately 
by such "off-trail" clients as Harvard 
College, Masland Carpets and the Na- 
tional Education Association. Some of 
these clients were so impressed by 
their first venture into net radio that 
they hope to come back on a regular 
basis. 

MBS: We estimate that Mutual shall 
have had more than $7 milhon gross 
net business by the end of '58. (Term 
"gross net" means over-all net income 
less agency commissions) . Between last 
June when Mutual's new structure went 
into effect and January 1958, the net- 
work operated in the black. 

Most-wanted buys on Mutual con- 
tinue to be the five-minute newscasts. 
The Kate Smith Show and other quality 
features in its programing attract such 
advertisers as General Electric, Ex-Lax, 
Dumas-Milner, Liggett & Myers. Satu- 
ration campaigns should continue to be 
popular since our advertisers cut the 
pattern of their own cloth whether it 
be for a short-term drive or a year- 
long campaign. 

Under its new "swap" system, affili- 
ated stations retain revenues from 
newscasts on the hour, while business 
on the half-hour accrues to the net- 
work. Since stations retain on-the-hour 
news revenue, they automatically clear 
net clients for those features. 

Mutual provides 38 five-minute news- 
casts daily along with sports, special 
events, commentaries. Newsmen in- 
clude such top names as Gabriel Heat- 
ter and John Wingate. Among adver- 
tisers using Mutual for the first time 
are GE, National L. P. Gas Council, 
Colgate-Palmolive. 

NBC: This network, satisfied that 
the American public listens to radio 
as individuals rather than as family 
groups, will continue to program as 



follows: (1) increase in news com- 
mentary; (2) use more top stars such 
as Don Ameche and Madeleine Carroll 
in both entertainment and drama 
shows; (3) extend yV/o/i«7or to national 
holidays; (4) further extend its "Star 
Dust" plan to bring in more stars. 

The network this year has 40 per 
cent more business under firm contract 
than in 1957. 

Most of this revenue is now coming 
from drugs, automotives, foods and 
cigarettes, NBC anticipates that at 
least 60 per cent of its volume will 
come from major advertisers in these 
classifications, with the remainder 
coming from oil companies, auto acces- 
sories, soft goods and insurance plus 
seasonal advertising for gifts and 
services. 

New business comes from an in- 
crease in expenditure on the part of 
last year's advertisers plus a liberal 
addition of clients in new classifica- 
tions who are splitting magazine and 
newspaper budgets to accommodate 
radio for the first time. There is a 
clearly marked trend toward longer- 
term use of widely scattered participa- 
tions to achieve maximum audience. 

Q« Can network radio hope to re- 
capture those giant accounts it had 
in its pre-tv heyday? 

A. It has done pretty well in that di- 
rection already, although not along 
with the dollar volume it once enjoyed 
from them. In short, net radio has re- 
captured more in names than dollars. 
Still the fact that it has managed to 
accomplish this along with tv's growth 
is indicative of an advertiser interest 
in network radio again that should 
continue and perhaps increase in the 
year ahead. 

Q. Who are some of the old net 
radio goliaths that are back in the 
same medium now? 

A. In 1948, the top 10 net radio ac- 
counts (in order of dollars invested) 
were: P&G, Sterling Drug, General 
Mills, General Foods, Gillette, Miles 
Laboratories, Campbell Soup, Lever 
Brothers, Liggett & Myers, American 
Home Products. 

This year has seen every one of them 
back on the radio webs. Four of them 
have invested in all four networks. 
They are Sterling Drug, General Foods, 
Lever Brothers and Liggett & Myers. 

{Please turn to page 66) 
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IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA . . . WRNL LISTENERS 
HAVE MORE MONEY TO SPEND 



FACT 1. Surveys of listeners in the home con- 
clusively proved that WRNL listeners have the 
highest incomes of all Richmond radio audiences. 

FACT 2. WRNL programs directly to and for 
this high income audience. 

FACT 3. WRNL covers the Richmond Trading 
Area as defined by the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The reason is proqramminq 

WRNL has consistently emphasized quality in its 
programming as part of its service to the com- 
munity. It is and has been a prestige but not a 
high hat station. 

Its news coverage is unexcelled, its musical pro- 
grams are carefully selected to include the best 
of music and it is the originating station for the 
major sports events in the state. 



WRNL RADIO COVERAGE 




In short ... the oudience with money to 
spend is tuned to 



Represented By 

EDWARD PETRY & CO.. Inc. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA BOSTON 
DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 



AM 
910 KC 



ST. LOUIS 



lURIIL 



RICHMOND. VIRGINIA 



FM 

102.1 MC 
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H ore, Art Barrie receives the 
American Legion Community Service 

Award from Lucas County 
Commander Charles Phillips. 
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for outstanding 
services to the 
community. . . 



Only four times in 39 years has a community service 
been of such significance as to merit the Lucas County, 
Ohio, American Legion Community Service Award, 
recognized as the highest local award. This rare honor 
has just been awarded to Art Barrie, People^s Opinion 
Program, and WSPD Radio in Toledo. 

**The People's Opinion program was singled out," 
according to Commander Phillips, * 'because it provides 
any citizen easy and ready ac(*ess to express an idea or 
opinion. Such expression receives wide coverage. ''Defi- 
nitely," Phillips continued, **our citizens in this area can 
be and are more informed on local and national issues 
than others in communities which do not utilize such a 
medium for a free exchange of ideas. Barrie and WSPD 
have given re-birth to *'town meetings." Our commu- 
nity can only profit from this imaginative radio service." 




"Faraous on the local scene ' 



NBC RADIO in TOLEDO 




National Representative: The Katz Agency 
National Sales Director: M. E. McMurray 
625 Madison Ave., N. Y. • 230 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 



WSPD 

Toledo 



WJW 

Cleveland 



WJBK 

Detroit 



WIBG 

Philadelphia 



WWVA 

Wheeling 



WAGA 

Atlanta 



WGBS 

Miami 
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HIGHEST 



RATINGS 



IN 



* 




HOUSTON 

consistently 



NIELSEN 

(Jan. -Feb., 1 958) 
Places K-NUZ in No. 
1 position Monday 
thru Friday 6 A.M. to 
6 P.M. for total broad- 
cast day average. 



* PULSE 

(Jan. -Feb., 1958) 
Places K-NUZ in 
No. 1 position 
Monday thru Fri- 
day for total broad- 
cast day average 6 
A.M. to 12 mid- 
night. 




Still the 

LOWEST 

COST PER THOUSAND 

BUY! 




National Reps.: 

Forjoe Cr Co. — 

New York • Chicago 
Los Angeles • San Francisco 
Philadelphia • Seattle 

Southern Reps.: 
CLARKE BROWN CO. 

Dallas • New Orleans • Atlanta 
In Houston: 
Call Dave Morris 
JA 3-2581 



NETWORK RADIO 

(Cont^d from page 62) 

For Campbell Soup, 1958 marks the 
first return to net radio in quite awhile. 

Q. Is it likely that top national 
accounts will continue to use net 
radio through the coming year? 

A. What specific accounts are likely 
to do is hard to predict since in these 
times they tend to hop from medium 
lo medium. But, in general, it is safe 
lo predict that the major product cate- 
gories will continue to be heard from a 
good deal during the rest of 1958 and 
in 1959. Here are prospects for sev- 
eral major product types: 

• Automotives: Their good for- 
tune with net radio since rediscovering 
it in 1956 presages continued use of the 
medium. 

This year's softness in auto sales 
cannot be laid at the doorstep of ad- 
vertising but at the business slump. As 
advertising budgets are pared in this 
industry due to the recession, net radio 
may come out well as an economical 
impact buy. The new Oldsmobile buy 
of the CBS Patti Page Show, Pontiac's 
Sign-up to sponsor this autumn's Notre 
Dame football games reflects the un- 
shaken faith in the medium. 

• Foods: Hard times or good times, 
people must eat. So foods, which are 
figured to step up ad budgets this year 
despite economics, will undoubtedly 
stick with web radio taking every ad- 
vantage of its merchandising arms. 
General Mills, General Foods, Ameri- 
can Home Foods and other schedules 
on various nets bear this out. 

• Drugs: Almost the same can be 
said for drugs as can be said for foods 
in uncertain times. Drug ad budgets, 
however, are a little more mixed in 
direction. 

Bristol-Myers, Sterling, Hudson Vita- 
mins, Plough, Miles Labs, Carter and 
others now using web radio are not 
likely to give up positions in their 
competition for sales of their highly 
profitable lines. 

• Tobaccos: Buffeted by health 
and medical reports, this giant's head 
is bloody but somehow still unbowed. 
The vicissitudes of the cigarette manu- 
facturers, now locked in a filter-tip, 
flip-top-box war among themselves, are 

(Please turn to page 68) 
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Mid-Amerka tunes to KMOX Radio for "Big League" listening. 
"The Voice of St. Louis" scores consistently with diversified pro 
grammtng, never relegated to a background accompaniment role. 

The ninth-inning homer in a Cardinal ball game . . . the authoritative 
voice of a respected newscaster • • . a favorite CBS Radio Network 
drama... a lively local personality show.. .a thoughtful public 
interest feature: these are the components that build 24 hours of 
foreground listening. The recent listener-attitudes study by Motiva- 
tion Analysis, Inc., points up this qualitative audience superiority. 
KMOX listeners really listen. ^ 

More of them listen, too. The Cumulative Pulse of December, 1957 
shows KMOX Radio delivers more different homes daily and weekly 
than any other St. Louis station. Commercial messages reach more 
people in a climate of authority and believability. 

If you want to increase your sales score' in St. Louis,, choose the 
first team, KMOX Radio. 



Represented by 
CBS RADIO 







CBS 




5 0,000 Watts 

R A D I 
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THE VOICE OF ST. LOUIS 
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NETWORK RADIO 

[Cont'd from page 66) 

reflet'ted in daily ups and downs on 
the stock exchange. 

None of thein appears ready to 
throw in the towel. Chances are they 
mav even step-up ad budgets this year 
in their fight for survival. Net radio 
stands to gain from their struggle. 

• Soaps: These are probably the 
coolest, most calculating media buyers 
of all — hence, the most difficult to pre- 
dict. 

At the moment, the big three are all 
in net radio with one product or an- 
other. The length and diversification 
of their product lines almost assures 
that they will go on using the medium 
although not necessarily for those prod- 
ucts getting the current play. So long 
as net radio delivers at a low cost-per- 
1,000, these circulation-conscious ac- 
counts are not likely to desert it again 
in a hurry. 

• Petroleums: The auto radio has 
formed an alliance between this indus- 
try and radio advertising that is well 
nigh unshakable. 

Radio gets to the consumer while 
he's on the highway approaching a 
point-of-sale. So the gas and oil com- 



panies will go on using radio. The 
only question — net or spot? It seems 
probable that both will get their share. 

Q. What are the principal fac- 
tors that account for the gains of 
network radio? 

A. Very simply, two things: (1) It's 
a good media value; (2) it oilers ex- 
tension through merchandising. 

Q. What kind of "extensions" 
can the national advertiser look 
for in a net radio buy now? 

A. The opportunities for extras in 
net radio campaigns are many. 
Here are a few: 

(1) Dealers and distributors at the 
local level have a chance to tie in with 
national effort. 

(2) Show stars, news commentators 
or whichever personalities are used 
will frequently throw extra-curricular 
weight to the air campaign by making 
a personal appearance at a client's na- 
tional sales meeting to stimulate the 
sales staff and enthuse them over the 
importance of the radio show. 

(3) Brochures or printed displays 
at points-of-sale can be tied to the ra- 
dio show or personality. 

(4) Closed-circuit national sales 



meetings are being held in cities across 
the country by NBC advertisers using 
the facilities of the net to link execu- 
tives in the home offices with salesmen 
and dealers gathered in the studios of 
local affiliates. Services such as these 
are likely to be increased in the 12 
months ahead as the nets vie for more 
advertising business. 

Q. What current trend in net- 
work accounts especially marks a 
new departure in future business 
as distinguished from the old pre- 
tv days? 

A. Perhaps nothing emphasizes the 
difference between pre- and post-tv net- 
work radio as the recent influx of "ofiF- 
trail" advertising accounts. These are 
clients who would never have been 
heard from in the old days when net 
radio sold mostly on firm 52-week con- 
tracts. Their budgets can't be com- 
pared to those of P&G or General 
Mills. 

But under the more flexible selling 
of present-day network radio, these 
smaller clients move in and out with 
campaigns of varying lengths and ac- 
count for perhaps 10 to 20 per cent of 
net radio billings. 

{Please turn to page 70) 



Because it talks in an adult way to an adult audience 

WQXR PRODUCES MAN-SIZE RESULTS 




Adults are your prime sales targets. They make the buying 
decisions. They spend the money. 

The age group between 30 and 49, for instance, spends 53% 
of all money invested in automobiles, clothing, accessories, 
food, beverages, tobacco, home furnishings, recreation, medi- 
cal care. 



is 96.6% adult, according to Pulse. WQXR brings your mes- 
sage to a higher percentage of adults than any other New 
York radio station. 

For one million adult families, nothing takes the place of good 
music . . . nothing takes the place of 

WQXR radio station of The New York Times 



WQXR, concentrating on fine music, reaches an audience that AM 50,000 watts, and FM 
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map 



loaded with C & D market facts! 

If you're bewitched, bothered and bewildered by the mer- 
chandising and marketing merry-go-round in the A & B 
(discount) markets why not take a look at the Keystone C & D 
markets • . . where men are men and a list price and a profit 
are still stylish. 

Here are a few quick facts gleaned from our brand new 
C & D marketing map— yours for the asking: 

• Total retail sales in 275 ''A" and ''B" Counties -132 
Billions of dollars or 68,6% of the total. 

• Total retail sales in Keystone's C & D markets $60H 
Billions of dollars or 31.4% of the U. S. total, (usually 
forgotten or overlooked) 

• K.B.S. gives you 86% coverage of these C & D markets! 
Nuff said? 





KEYSTONE BROADCASTING SYSTE 

. U.S.'C AND 'D' COUNTIES 
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Write for your Free 24"x36" map and station list — you'll find them very usefull 




BROADCASTING SYSTEM, inc 



THC voice Vor HOKtTOW* *»»0 Jlw«*l *»it«ICA 



KEYSTONE BROADCASTING SYSTEM 

1 1 1 West Washington St., Chicago 2, Illinois 

Name 

Address 



City. 



.State 



Zone 
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NETWORK RADIO 

Cont'd from page 68) 

Q. Who are some "off-trail" cli- 
ents, and how do they use net 
radio? 

A. Typical accounts are: Midas, Inc., 
a national chain of auto exhaust sys- 
tem specialists; jNIagla Products, manu- 
facturers of silicone ironing board cov- 
ers: Niagara Therapy Co., producers 
of a health appliance ; Flexo-glass 
slonn windows; \^"averly Bonded Fab- 
rics; Permaglass home hot water heat- 
ers; Masland Carpets and Gulistan Car- 
pets; Florida Realty Bureau; Sterling 
Silversmiths Guild; Rustcraft greeting 
cards; Knapp Monarch picnic supplies. 

Although they seem strange time-slot 
neighbors to American Tobacco, Ford 
or Kraft- these "off-trails" represent a 
new and healthy trend for the webs. 
Most of them have come out of print 
media and are finding they can use 
network radio both for national pres- 
tige and economy. They can identify 
with star names such as Jack Benny, 
George Gobel or Arthur Godfrey, and 
use their names in merchandising tie- 
ins. 

They can get campaigns off the 
ground quickly to tie to special or sea- 
sonal events. 

For example, Rustcraft comes in for 
holidays to spur its greeting card sales; 
Sterling Silversmiths hit hard for June 
bridal gifts; Knapp Monarch tied in 
with NBC summer programing promo- 
tion outdoor fun to sell its line of pic- 
nic supplies. 

Q. What are the radio network 
programing trends for the fall? 

A. There are no earth-shaking trends 
in fall programs at the nets. However 
there will be some new programs in- 
troduced and a slight shift in show 
schedules. 

The basic innovation will be the ex- 
pansion of news programing on all net- 
works, except for CBS. Columbia 
shows the least change in basic ap- 
proach and NBC is reaching a stability 
in program planning. ABC and Mu- 
tual, however, are still in search of a 
formula that will appeal to both the 
audience and their affiliates. 

Here's a rundown of the individual 
network>' programing plans for the 
fall: 

ABC: y\t j)resstinie, the network's 
fall programing seems uncertain. Amer- 



ican has been in trouble for some time, 
and this past season saw two addition- 
al setbacks at the network. The first 
was the cutting off of ex-President Rob- 
ert Eastman's plan — feeding live music 
and news shows to its affiliates with 
such personalities as Jim Backus, Merv 
Griffin and Herb Oscar Anderson. This 
innovation failed since affiliates would 
not clear time for these shows and pre- 
ferred using local talent. 

The second big shakeup was the de- 
parture of Eastman. Replacing him is 
Edward J. DeGray, the new^ vice presi- 
dent in charge of ABC Radio. 

Right now, ABC plans to expand its 
news schedule and has launched an 
early morning newscast, News Around 
The IForld. In addition, the network 
recently instituted an alert system al- 
lowing the big news breaks to be sent 
to affiliates in a matter of minutes. 
Aside from this extension of news pro- 
graming, the strongest network feature 
remains Don McNeill's Breakfast Club, 

CBS: "There are no new trends in 
today's programing on network radio," 
according to Howard Barnes, vice 
president in charge of network pro- 
grams. "Our formula for programing 
has worked out over the years, so this 
fall we'll continue as before." 

Columbia's daytime serials remain 
strong, and the nighttime "impact" 
shows like Robert Q. Lewis are contin- 
uing to attract advertisers. New pro- 
grams produced this season, namely 
Sez Who and Stan Freeman^ will con- 
tinue this next season. CBS will also 
introduce new personalities on the 
Ford Road Show, Right now Tennes- 
see Ernie Ford is lined up for the fall. 

MBS: Mutual will continue its pat- 
tern of expanded news programing — 
news every half-hour on the hour and 
half-hour. The rest of the format will 
be music, sports and special events. 

The one big innovation is the drop- 
ping of the evening hourly mystery 
block. 

Mutual's reasons are that the shows 
are outdated. For the past year, the 
network has been polling its affiliates 
on programing and one outcome was 
that most of the stations were opposed 
to the adventure shows, since they were 
too competitive w^ith tv. Replacing it 
in the fall will be The W orld Today 
with Westbrook Van Voorhis, a round- 
up of the news — ^from 8:05-8:30 p.m.; 
Capital Assignment, a follow-up on the 



news, and a look at the next day's 
e\ents — from 8:30-9 p.m. 

In programing plans, inasmuch as 
Mutual owns no stations, network in- 
terest is based primarily on servicing 
affiliates and giving stations what they 
want and are not able to produce them- 
selves. 

NBC: Basic fall plans at NBC re- 
main unchanged, and the network will 
continue with its schedule as it ap- 
peared this season. The one big inno- 
\ ation will be an extension of its 'Star 
Dust policy.' 

National is looking for big names to 
supplement those already starring in 
short sketches on Monitor and Night- 
line (Bob Hope, Bob & Ray, Fibber & 
Molly, George Gobel, Paul Winchell 
and Ed Gardner) . 

Like the other networks, NBC will 
expand its news coverage. Although 
the Don Ameche half-hour daytime 
show is not yet sold, it will continue in 
the fall, with the network interested in 
finding other big names to host and 
star in a daytime drama. 

Q. Who buys the most radio, and 
what are the top 10 agencies? 

A. The No. 1 agency in terms of 
radio expenditure on behalf of its 
clients continues to be Young & Rubi- 
cam, which spent $15 million on radio 
last year. 

The other ranking agencies follow: 

2. BBDO, $14 million. 

3. McCann-Erickson, $12 milhon, 
tied with J. Walter Thompson. 

4. Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, $9.5 
million. 

5. Foote, Cone & Belding tied 
with N. W. Ayer at $8 million. 

6. Cunningham & Walsh, $7.7 
million. 

7. Ted Bates & Co., $6 million. 

8. Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles, $5.3 million. 

9. Erwin Wasey-Ruthrauff & Ry- 
an, $5 million (combined figures 
after they merged in mid-'57 I . 

10. A four-way split among Grant 
Adv., D'Arcy Adv., Campbell- 
Ewald and William Esty at the 
S3.5 million mark. 

Q. What influence does non- 
home listening have on network 
programing? 

A. A considerable amount, as it does 
with local radio. 

{Please turn to page 74) 
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As Basic as the Alphabet 



Every important advertising campaign should include Detroit 
. . . every Detroit campaign should include the WW J stations. 





etroit Standard Metropolitan Area contains the greatest concentration 
of people and wealth in Michigan: 50% of the state's popvdation, 53% 
of its retail sales. 



ver growing, this three-county area has a population of 3,843,000 and 
1,101,100 families. (Total population in the WWJ stations' coverage area 
is nearly 7,000,000.) 




he effective buying income per family is $7,355 — up $1,434 over the 
national average. 



□ 



etail sales in 1957 totaled nearly $5,000,000,000. Food, automotive, 
drug and cosmetic purchases were high on the list of consumer expenditures. 



0 



utstanding in volume of bank debits (*^money at work"), Detroit ranks 
third in the nation, surpassed only by New York and Chicago. 



D 



n Detroit, 81% of families own one or more automobiles. 




o the people of Detroit and southeastern Michigan, the WWJ stations, 
are time-tested friends; believable, trustworthy, always welcome. 

Sources: Sales Management Survey of Buying Power^ 1958 
Fifth Quinquennial Survey of the Detroit Market. 
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The World's f irst Rodio Sfafion 



affiliates 



WWJ-TV 



Michigan's first Television Sfofion 



Owned and operated by The Detroit News 
National Representatives: Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc^ 
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ANOTHER FIRST FRO 




Big Sales for your Station witli 



RADIO'S SENSATIONAL NEW 
MUSICAL QUIZ GAME.. 



0 







COMBINING TWO OF THE 
GREATEST INGREDIENTS OF 
MODERN MERCHANDISING 




MUSIC 



QUIZ 



Merchandise your Station 
for greatest Audience- 
Advertiser IMPACT! 












M 4- 



If 



LOCAL- REGIONAL- NATIONAL 
advertisers will want to cash in on 

your station's NEW SELLING OPPOR- 
TUNITY! 




RADIO'S POWER-PACKED 
MONEY-MAKING IDEA! 









V 



YOUR NEW SALES PRODUCER ALL YEAR 'ROUND! 

• Develops habit-tuning to your station! 

• Excites your sales organization! 

• Builds store traffic and sales for sponsors! 

• Gives your station a new and distinctive 
personality that will . . . 

SELL AND SELL AND SELL! 
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PR0GRAM4SERYICE 

\\ V-A. \ M / // 

WORLD BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 
488 Madison Avenue. New York 22, New York 



Canadian representatives all Canada radio 

FACILITIES LIMITED, VICTORY BUILDING, TORONTO 
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SPANISH 

LANGUAGE 
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WEST! 
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FEATURING 
THE MOST 
LISTENED TO 
ARTISTS 
IN THE 
SPANISH 
SPEAKING 
WORLD! 



nx HOURS 

^ ■ DAILY 



570,000 Spanish 
speaking people 
in greater L. A. 

Average fomily 
income $4,233 
per year. 

REACH THEAI AIL 
VV/IH POWER/ 

— and our complete 
Merchandising Plan 

MEMBER SOMBRERO NETWORK 
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TEiE BROAOCASftRi SlATiON 

RYan 1-7148 
Los Angeles Pasadena 



NETWORK RADIO 

{Confd from page 70) 

Networks plan punchy news and 
good background music for listeners 
with Other activities. The commercials 
continue to be more forceful and com- 
manding than the programs themselves. 

Why ? Because network program 
people are aware of the amount of list- 
ening done out of the home, in cars 
and in public places. And in the sum- 
mer especially, the portable radio and 
the car radio take over as focal points 
for the tune-in habit. 

Here are some statistics from Pulse, 
Inc., which help influence network pro- 
graming — and all radio programing. 

In the winter of 1958, covering Janu- 
ary and February in 22 regularly sur- 
veyed markets, The Pulse reports 58 
per cent of all out-of-home listening 
was in automobiles; 15 percent at 
work; 12 per cent, in retail establish- 
ments; one per cent, out of doors; 14 
per cent, while visiting people and in 
other locales. 

Q. What are some of the main 
reasons why marketers buy net- 
work radio? 

A. Network offers as many solutions 
as there are marketing problems. But 
some of the more simplified and gen- 
eral reasons why advertisers and their 
agencies select radio advertising fol- 
low : 

• to reach special markets, by using 
certain specific sections of the avail- 
able network lineups; 

• to establish a trade name; 

• to open up new distribution 
areas; 

• to test a new product; 

• to introduce a new line or a new 
item; 

• to capitalize on a special promo- 
tional event, such as June Dairy 
Month, or a holiday, such as gift- 
giving times such as Mother's Day, 
Christmas, Valentine's Day; 

• to supplement other advertising 
and broaden the circulation base; 

• to gain program identification 
and tie in with the reputation of an 
established program vehicle and/ or 
personality; 

• to introduce new copy themes; 



• to back field salesmen, who often 
need a door opener which advertising 
can provide; 

• to reach leisure-time listeners — 
people who travel in their cars, partic- 
ularly on weekends, and who carry 
portables with them as they relax or 
vacation ; 

• to sell special people, because 
there are shows designed for every 
audience segment — men, women. Chil- 
dren, teens. 

Q« What is network radio's big- 
gest sales argument? 

A. That everyone — with about a two 
per cent exception — is radio's audience 
and radio's market. Therefore mar- 
keting and buying samples which apply 
to various segments of the economy 
apply similarly to radio's audience 
segments. The habit patterns of Mr. 
and Mrs. America are those of Mr. 
and Mrs. Radio Listener. 

Life Magazine has some norm fig- 
ures which focus on the type of infor- 
mation which is showing up in hard- 
selling network presentations. 

The nets are giving more attention 
and more thought to the presentation 
of their sales stories. They're bucking 
national magazines and television, 
particularly, for a big share of the na- 
tional ad budget. And they're sharp- 
ened their sales tools with data of this 
type. 

Of the 49 million U.S. households, 
some 8.6 million have an annual in- 
come under $2,000; 7 million, from 
$2- to $2,999; 7.5 milHon, $3-$3,999; 
9.2 million, $4-$4,999; 9.6 million, 
$5-$5,999; 4.6 million, $7-$9,999; 2.3 
million, $10,000 or more. In general 
terms, this is what radio's audience 
earns. 

The household with an income be- 
tween $5,000 and $6,999— generally 
considered to be "average", spends 
$1,417 per year on food, beverages and 
tobacco; $797 on automotive; $458 on 
furnishings and equipment; $262 on 
medical and personal care. 
(Figures from Life Study of Consumer 
Expenditures, Copyright 1957, Time, 
Inc.) 

National magazines set the pace for 
market research in media selling and 
network radio now documents its case 
equally as well. 
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Paralleling the big audience trend to KFAB...is the big buying trend to 
KFAB by local and regional accounts. Omaha's finest firms... are now 
regular KFAB advertisers, and are using KFAB as a basic selling medium. 

KFABulous as it is... it's no accident that the big buying trend is to 
KFAB in the Big Omaha Market. Local advertisers know the market and 
they know the stations as they are listeners as well as buyers. They have 
selected quality KFAB to sell their quality merchandise, and KFAB is 
doing just that. ..at the lowest cost per thousand in Omaha radio history. 

Get the facts today... on the KFABulous buy in Omaha radio. Get in 

touch with Petry,..or E. R. Morrison, KFAB's 
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Radio station representatives 

A list of major radio station representatives, 

their headquarters addresses and telephone numbers 

and the U. S. stations they represent 



(Companies not shown declined a listing,) 



1^ 



A 



AM RADIO SALES CO 

415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

PLaza 3-9630 



KOOL 

KOLD 

KMPC 

KSFO 

WIND 

\rCAR 

WLOL 

WMCA 

WCKY 



Phoenix, Ariz. 
Tucson, Aric. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Chleago, 111. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 



AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 

720 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y 

JUdson 6-5536 



WKRG 

KEPW 

KTAR 

KVCV 

KIMN 

WBRY 

WALT 

WGAC 

WMAZ 

WTOC 

WIBW 

KFBI 

WINN 

KW\?X 

WHBF 

WGAN 

WJEF 

WKZO 

KDAL 

KOIL 

KORK 

WROW 

WKBW 

WRUN 

WKIX 

WCUE 

WSTV 

KTUL 

WILK 

WICE 

WFBC 

KSOO 

WATE 

KBWD 

KHSL 

KEYS 

WRR 

KXOL 

KXYZ 

KCRS 

KITE 

KALL 

WVEC 

WSLS 

KXLY 

KMO 

WIBA 



Mobile, Ala. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Redding, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Maeon, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Wiehita, Kans, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Waterloo, la. 

Rock Island-Davenport, 111. 
Portland, Maine 
Grand Rapids, Mleh. 
Kalamazoo, Mieh. 
Duluth-Superior, Minn. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y, 
Utica-Rome, N, Y. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Akron, Ohio 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Wilkes-Barrc, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Greenvilte, S, C. 
Sioux Falls, S. D, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Brownwood, Texas 
Chico, Texas 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Midland-Odessa, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Hampton, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Madison. Wise. 
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CHARLES BERNARD 

730 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 

Circle 6-7242 

"Country Music Network" 

WABB Mobile, Ala. 

KVSM San Francisco, Calif. 

KPIK Colorado Springs, Colo. 

KLAK Denver, Colo. 

WARL Washington, D. C. 

WOOO DeLand, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

WQIK Jacksonville, Fla. 

WMIE Miami, Fla. 

WHBO Tampa, Fla. 

WHFC Chicago, 111. 

WBMD Baltimore, Md. 

WEXL Detroit, Mich. 

KEVE Minneapolis, Minn. 

KCKN Kansas City, Mo. 

WCBG Chambers burg. Pa. 

KWEM Memphis, Tenn, 

KZIP Amarillo, Texas 

KCUL Fort Worth-Dallas, Tex. 

KRCT Houston, TcTC. 

KDAV Lubbock, Texas 

KSOP Salt Lake City, Utah 

WCMS Norfolk, Va. 

HIL F. BEST CO. 

Park Ave. BIdg., Detroit 26, Mich, 
woodward 2-7298 



WDIG 

WTCB 

WHEP 

WFPA 

WGYV 

WERH 

WWWB 

WMFC 

WW^ R 

WMLS 

KCLF 

KCKY 

KAWT 

KDJI 

KNOG 

KVRC 

KBTA 

KPLN 

KCON 

KDQN 

KFFA 

KVSA 

KTLO 

KCLA 

KWCB 

KBRS 

KWRF 

KWYN 

KIBS 

KG LA 

KOCS 

KTIM 

KVFC 



Dothan, Ala. 
Flomaton, Ala. 
Foley, Ala. 
Fort Payne, Ala. 
Greenville, Ala. 
Hamilton, Ala. 
Jasper, Ala. 
Monroeville, Ala. 
Russellville, Ala. 
Sylaeauga, Ala. 
Clifton, Ariz. 
Coolidge, Ariz. 
Douglas, Ariz. 
Holbrook, Ariz. 
Nogalcs, Ariz. 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Batesville, Ark. 
Camden, Ark. 
Conway, Ark. 
DeQueen, Ark. 
Helena, Ark. 
McGehee, Ark. 
Mountain Home, Ark. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Searey, Ark. 
Springdale, Ark. 
Warren, Ark. 
Wynne, Ark. 
Bishop, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ontario, Calif. 
San Rafael, Calif. 
Cortez, Colo. 



KLIR 


Denver. Colo. 
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w GGG 


Gainesville, rla. 


WZRO 


Jacksonville Beach, rla. 


WIPC 


Lake Wales, Fla. 


WLBF 


Leesburg, Fla. 


WNOG 


Naples, Fla. 


WHYS 


Oeala, Fla. 


WSUZ 


Palatka, Fla. 


WPLA 


Plant City, Fla. 


WDCL 


Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


WLFA 


Lafayette, Ga. 


WFDR 


Manchester, Ga. 


WIMO 


W inder. Ga. 


liTRPT 
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^ INI 


Murphysboro, Ill« 


WTAY 


Kobinson, 111. 


^ CMR 


Elkhart, Ind. 


WILO 


Frankfort, Ind. 


WORX 


Madison, Ind. 


^XRP 


New Albany, Ind. 


WSLM 


Salem, Ind. 


WAMW 


Washington, Ind. 


KCHE 


Cherokee, Iowa 


KSMN 


Mason City, Iowa 


KJFJ 


w ebster city, lowa 


KCRB 


Chanute, Kans. 


KM DO 


rort dcott, Kans. 


KCLO 


Leavenworth, Kans. 


KSCB 


Liberal, Kans. 


KNDi 


IriarysviIIc, Kans. 


KJRC 


Newton, Kans. 


KRSL 


Russell, Kans* 


WBVL 


Barbourville, Ky* 


WTCO 


^ 1_ 11 '11 ¥j^ 

Canipbellsville, Ky. 


WMTC 


Central City, Ky. 


WAIN 


Columbia, Ky. 


WCPM 


Cumberland, Ky. 


WIEL 


Elizabethtown, Ky. 


WFKN 


Fraiiklin, Ky. 


WFUL 


Fulton, Ky. 


WLBN 


Lebanon, Ky. 


WFTG 


London, Ky. 


WFMW 


Madisonville, Ky. 


WSIP 


Paintsville, Ky. 


WPRT 


Prestonsburg, Ky, 


WRUS 


Russellville, Ky. 


WLCK 


Seottsville, Ky. 


KLFT 


Golden Meadow, La. 


KDBC 


Mansfield, La. 


KAPB 


Marksville, La. 


KRUS 


Ruston, La. 


KBSF 


Springhill, La. 


KTLD 


Tallulah, La. 


KEVL 


White Castle, La. 


KUZN 


W. Monroe, La. 


KAPK 


Minden, La. 


KVHL 


Homer, La. 


WDON 


Wheaton, Md. 


^ BRN 


Big Rapids, Mieh. 


\SCBY 


Cheboygan, Mich. 


WTVB 


Coldwater, Mieb. 



{Please turn to page 90) 
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SPOT RADIO Q & A: Advertisers 



I 



Spot radio'^s continued story of set saturation, econ- 
omy ijets lots of needed documentation for a harder sell 



Fall buying is moving in fast as savvy advertisers try 
to estahlisli prime time franchises for the winter season 



With saturation more mtense than ever because of 
hypoed frecjuencies, good avails are tightening already 



Q. What factors are making spot 
radio valuable fro adverfrisers now? 

A. Flexibilifry. There is probably 
no marketing objective that the nation- 
al advertiser cannot accomplish with 
spot radio. 

He can move in and out of the me- 
dium with the speed his campaign re- 
quires. He can choose his markets to 
coincide w^ith his product distribution. 
He can buy for a week-end or a year, 
saturate a single time period or around 
the clock. All the flexibilitv attributed 
to newspaper advertising is also avail- 
able to the spot radio client. 

Circulafrion. The nearly 100 per 
cent penetration of the U. S. by radio 
with a total of more than 158 million 
receivers puts radio in the front ranks 
of mass communication. 

Radio set ownership has increased 
at a spectacular pace, swelled to a large 
extent by auto radios and the new tran- 
sistor portables. Thus the medium 
dominates the out-of-home audience. 
Although it still runs second to tv as a 
nighttime family entertainer, it holds 
sway by day as the housewife's com- 
panion and shopping advisor. 

Economy. The low cost-per-1,000 
of radio has certainly played a major 
part in the medium's comeback. For 
example, according to a John Blair & 
Co. brochure, spot radio can usually 
deliver a selling message 20 to 24 times 
a wetik for the cost of a single quarter- 
page newspaper ad. 

Merchandising. Over the years, 
advertisers have learned to use spot ra- 
dio in many ways to exploit their prod- 
ucts far and beyond the airing of their 
commercials. They have learned, for 
instance, to rely on reps or station men 
to assist them with suggestions on dis- 



tribution, meeting competition, store 
shelf space, getting a new product off 
the ground. 

They utilize the local popularity of a 
show or personality to identify with 
their products through dealer tie-ins, 
supermarket and store displays, coun- 
ter cards, point-of-sale posters, car 
cards, taxi tire covers and other pro- 
motional pieces. 

These are dreamed up to link their 
air buy with their product. National 
clients also use the local personalities 
they buy to stir up enthusiasm and ex- 
citement for the campaign through per- 
sonal appearances sometimes in stores, 
more frequently at regional meetings 
of dealers and distributors. 

Documenfrafrion. Documentation 
has probably been responsible for lead- 
ing more advertisers into spot radio 
than any other factor. Nothing appar- 
ently beats proof of performance. 
Through research and promotion, RAB 
wages a relentless and convincing cam- 
paign for the efficiency of spot radio. 

The dollar spending by product cate- 
gories in the medium as estimated by 
SRA has played a major role in mak- 
ing spot radio a valuable tool for cli- 
ents. The research-promotion depart- 
ments of the various station rep firms 
have produced overwhelming evidence 
in favor of spot radio through facts 
and figures proving circulation and 
slam-bang success stories proving sales 
results. 

Q. Whafr facfrors are needed fro 
afrfrracfr more adverfrisers fro spofr 
radio? 

A. The circulation of spot radio will 
continue to increase through the sale 
of more and more sets. The economy 
of the medium as well as its flexibility 



can scarcely be improved upon. So the 
factors that will most influence the con- 
tinued boom of the medium are: More 
documentation. Probably nothing is 
needed more for the continued growth 
of spot radio than better documenta- 
tion. Local success stories are com- 
paratively easy to come by. 

But the thing that will really blast 
off the next stage rocket for the medi- 
um are more and better national case 
histories. A lot of these successes of 
national clients have been brought to 
light, but many more remain untold. 
The results of these are often guarded 
by agency or account with a jealousy 
that verges on the psychopathic. When 
and if they are eventually publicized 
more advertisers, many feel, will make 
more and better use of radio. 

More merchandising. Station reps 
report that one of the more frequent 
questions asked them by agency time- 
buyers is, "What kind of merchandis- 
ing can we get?" Many radio cam- 
paign case histories reveal how intelli- 
gent and intensive merchandising 
added the extra fillip that turned a 
good timebuy into a great sales suc- 
cess. 

Some clients consider merchandising 
extensions to the radio buy almost as 
valuable as the buy itself. So with all 
media competing heavily for the adver- 
tising dollar, radio advertisers can look 
forward to increased merchandising 
services in 1958 and 1959. 

Improved programing. After all the 
talk about "numbers" buying in radio- 
a lot of evidence has emerged showing 
that clients and agencies are becoming 
increasingly interested in the sounds 
of stations. This concern with "sound" 
should have a favorable effect on radio 
programing in the year ahead. Not 
that broadcasting itself hasn't been 
working toward stronger, more "im- 
portant" programing. 

Simplified spofr buying. Although 
considerable progress has been made 
in the direction of making spot easier 
to buy through the efforts of SRA, the 
4A's, various rep firms and stations, 
there still are many areas wkich can be 
made less complex. 

With competition from net radio 
and other media on the increase, watch 
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se costs-per-thousand 



for spot radio to make greater efforts 
to reduce paperwork in spot buys next 
year. 

Spot dollar figures. The regular re- 
porting of spot radio's dollar volume 
by brands does not now appear on the 
1958 horizon despite the fact it is the 
information that advertising clients 
keep asking for. 

Q. What is the outlook for spot 
radio this fall? 

A. Spot business is reported picking 
up at a fast clip as fall buys are be- 
ginning to come in. Some clients have 
been buying this summer with sched- 
ules to continue on through fall and 
winter, thus protecting franchises 
against accounts that will move in later 
this year. 

SRA predicted a 10 per cent rise in 
spot dollar volume for 1958 over 1957, 
and with many economists looking for- 
ward to a general business upturn by 
the last quarter, spot radio should 
share in the prosperity. Meanwhile, a 
factor that has kept spot strong has 
been the fact that many agencies were 
reviewing all media and found radio's 
economy and flexibility well-suited to 
the times. 

Automobiles, one of the sufferers 
from the recession, are all aiming at 
the fall and will probably be coming 
into spot in strength to promote new 
models. 

Q. What trends are shaping up 
in regard to frequencies and 
lengths of schedules? 

A. For the most part, frequencies 
are being increased; saturation cam- 
paigns becoming gradually more inten- 
sive. Although it has been reported 
recently that campaigns are running a 
trifle shorter in duration, this is simply 
a reflection of spot's flexibility. 

Some short-term buying might have 
been the practice among seasonal sum- 
mer accounts or clients who had spe- 
cial marketing objectives during the 
recession, but come fall there will prob- 
ably be a wave of long commitments. 

Q. Are there signs of availabili- 
ties shortages? 



A. With fall buying under way, there 
is some tightening of avails— depend- 
ing on stations and markets — through- 
out the day, and especially in traffic 
hours. Later this year, however, it 
could tighten considerably. This was 
to have been the year for launching 
of a lot of new products. 

But when the softness set in, a lot of 
these launchings were delayed. If the 
predicted business upswing begins this 
fall, manufacturers may decide the 
time has come and touch off their in- 
troductory campaigns. This could fill 
up the radio clock at a fast clip. Con- 
sequently, advertisers will do well to 
firm up their spot radio campaign 
plans now and buy early. 

Q. Are traffic times still the most 
sought-after periods? 

A. Demand still continues strongest 
for the so-called "prime times," and 
will continue to do so for a long time 
to come. However, it is encouraging 
that this demand is not nearly so 
fanatic as it once was. 

Advertisers are learning a lot about 
the listening habits of radio families. 
Much of this knowledge is coming to 
them from station reps, radio research 
and promotional organizations, rating 
services in the form of strong docu- 
mentation that substantial audiences 
are tuned in at all hours of the day. 

Q. What are the principal market 
places from which spot buys ema- 
nate? 

A. According to an SRA analysis the 
ranking order is: New York, 60%; 
Chicago, 14% ; St. Louis, 6% ; Los 
Angeles, 4%; San Francisco, 4%; De- 
troit, 3.5%; Dallas, 2%; Boston, 
1.5%; Atlanta, 1%. Other cities make 
up the remaining 2%. It must be re- 
membered, however, that this refers 
to reps more than to agencies, since a 
Chicago rep may serve agencies as far 
away as Minneapolis and St. Paul; San 
Francisco may handle business from 
agencies in Portland and Seattle. 

Q. Are any significant changes 
taking place in e.t. commercial 
copy? 

A. The pattern for radio commer- 



cials was pretty well fixed a year ago 
when advertisers seemed to discover en 
masse that they could achieve greater 
sales success by entertaining listeners 
than by irritating them. 

Jingles have become catchier, more 
listenable. "Talk" commercials use 
humor as the sugar-coating for the sell. 
In many cases the commercials are de- 
livered by name stars. The discovery 
of the pull of these commercials has 
touched off a creative race among 
copywriters and jinglesmiths which 
practically guarantees that the trend to 
better commercials will continue in the 
year ahead. 

About the only thing that could alter 
the pattern might be a prolongation of 
the recession when panic might stam- 
pede clients into shouting, "hard sell ' 
copy. Since most economists predict a 
business upturn by year's end, the 
prospect of a return to such radio 
commercials is unlikely. 

Q. Since the entertaining com- 
mercials trend promises to con- 
tinue, in what way will they be 
further improved? 

A. Sound is the answer. More and 
more agency copywriters are becoming 
expert at exploiting radio's single di- 
mension. 

They are discovering how to associ- 
ate some sound with the product which 
paints a product picture on the listen- 
er's imagination. Sound effects or spe- 
cial music is now being used not only 
to establish the mood of the commer- 
cial but to personify the product. Thus 
in the Pepperidge Farms commercial, 
the lowing of a cow or the sound of 
chopping wood immediately establishes 
the star, Parker Fennelly, as a rustic 
type and at the same time conjures up 
visions of Pepperidge bread as a 
wholesome, farm-kitchen product. The 
tinkle of bells identifies the Good Hu- 
mor man. The bouncy Hit Parade 
tune sets up an aura of fun around its 
product. 

Sound in radio commercials is by no 
means new (Remember the "Land, air 
and sea" commercials for Pall Mall?), 
but it was generally used as a sideshow 
pitchman uses a bass drum — to attract 
attention. 

The new concept of interlocking 
product with sound to form a memor- 
able image is an interesting one which 
many in the industry look to as a new 
horizon in radio copy. Station reps 
are promoting it hard in presentations. 
{Please turn to page 80) 
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THE FAMILY STATION 



5000 WATTS 

NEW YORK 



2,455,000 

Negro & Puerto Rican 
people in Metropolitan 
New York today 

41% 

increase in New York 
Negro population 
since 1950 

300% 

increase in New York 
Spanish-Puerto Rican 
population since 1950 

To sell your product 

in New York use the 

No. 1 Negro 

No. 7 Spanish 

Radio station in New York 

WWRL 

on the air 24 hours daily 

DEfender 5-1600 



SPOT RADIO 

{Confd from page 79) 

Q. What is the status of and out- 
look for week-end radio? 

A. Summer advertising business has 
been kind to week-end radio. Car ra- 
dios and portable transistor sets are 
the constant companion of radio fami- 
lies on the highways and at the beaches. 

As for the prospects for week-ends 
this fall and winter, opinions of reps 
are diverse. Some report heavy inter- 
est in Saturdays and Sundays, others 
would like to see these days filling a 
little faster. Actually, there is no rea- 
son why the coming season should not 
find plenty of week-end activity both 
on the parts of radio clients and the 
motorists who buy their products. 

More than 75 per cent of these cars 
are radio-equipped and as they stream 
over about 3.5 million miles of high- 
way, they offer a year-round audience 
to the smart radio advertiser. 

Q. Is progress being made in the 
direction of making spot radio 

I easier to buy? 

t 

A. It is. Not only are certain station 
representatives spending considerable 
money to set up systems to streamline 
spot buys, but the SRA and the 4A's 
have been tackling the problem with 
significant results. 

One of these achievements was the 
adoption by 4A's and SRA of a stand- 
ard order-contract form which elimi- 
nates the extra handling and delays of 
sending out orders, then waiting for 
contract forms to sign and send out 
again. Both stations and reps are 
working towards more simplified bill- 
ing methods and faster avails lists. 
PGW, for example, has installed expen- 
sive electronic equipment to speed up 
avails and confirmations. 

Q. Is there any danger in the en- 
tertaining commercials trend? 

A. There are several. One is that an 
advertiser could become discouraged 
with sales results by using a commer- 
cial that is more shadow than sub- 
stance. 

The copywriter must steer clear of 
being carried away by his wit to the 
extent that he forgets the sell. Another 
danger lies in attempting to be too 
funny and hatching a turkey. Humor 
indelicately handled can drive away 
more listeners than a straight commer- 
cial. The third danger lies in imita- 
tion where it will appear to the radio 



audience that all of Madison Ave. has 
engaged in a "funnybone contest." 

If all the copy gets to sound alike, 
the public will quickly become bored 
and "selective inattention" will set in 
wherever any commercial is aired. 

Q. How do the men who play 
your commercials — the d.j/s and 
local personalities — feel about 
them? What trends do they fore- 
see? 

A. According to a recent SPONSOR 
survey of disk jockeys and local stars, 
here is what they expect to be playing 
more of in 1958: About 50 per cent of 
the d.j. respondents expect to be play- 
ing more jingles or combinations of 
jingles and talk. About 40 per cent 
foresee a spate of comedy type com- 
mercials while less than 10 per cent 
look forward to more hard sell straight 
announcements. 

Q. From their own experience 
with their local audiences, what 
do these same d.j/s believe would 
improve the sales efficiency of ra- 
dio announcements? 

A. From personal experience in their 
own markets, the majority of d.j.'s feel 
that commercials they themselves de- 
liver "live" from fact sheets are most 
effective. Only about 10 per cent feel 
that ail-electrically transcribed an- 
nouncements do a maximum job. 

About 35 per cent would like to see 
more shortened e.t.'s with open end to 
allow the d.j. to add his personal en- 
dorsement to the product. 

Q. What do the d.j/s who de- 
liver your commercials advise on 
the slotting of them? 

A. In the same SPONSOR survey, d.j.'s 
representing stations from all across 
the U. S. in large and small markets, 
were asked: "In a three hour music 
and news show, which scheduling is 
better — three one-minute commercials 
or one one-minute with six 20-second 
reminders?" 

Thirty-five per cent of the d.j.'s ex- 
pressed the feeling that three one-min- 
utes were more effective; 50 per cent 
thought the better scheduling was one- 
minute with six 20-seconds, 

Q. What product categories are 
the heaviest investors in spot ra- 
dio? 

A. Cigarettes, drugs, automotives 
and foods are leading the pack, and 
will undoubtedly continue to do so in 
1959. 
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Chobse the 7/ 



Your Mafket! 



DENVER . . . KMYR dominates the 15 station 
Denver market, serving over 1,300,000 people 
with coverage where it counts. Proof — Hooper 
(May- June, '58) number 1 morning and after- 
noon; Pulse (May, '58) number 2 morning and 
number 1 afternoon. A vital force in selling 
today's Denver with 5000 AVatts at 710 Kcs. 
See Adam Young or chat with General Manager 
Chic Crabtree. 



OMAHA . . . KOIL is undisputed No. 1 in the 
Omaha area — Proof — Hooper (May- June, '58) 
41.8 share morning and 42.8 share afternoon; 
latest Trendex 42.2 share morning and 39.5 
share afternoon; Pulse (May, '58) dominant 
first morning and afternoon. Your Star Sta- 
tion, serving over 875,000 people, is a must buy 
station. See Avery-Knodel or Station Manager 
James H. Schoonover. 
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SPECIAL APPEAL RADIO: THRE 



Biggest group in radio's mass audience is 18 
million Negroes who are earning more, buying more 



NEGRO 
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market 



There are more than 18 million U. S. Negroes, 
about evenly divided between male and female. 
Their income: median wage for non-white men, 
$2,418, compared with $4,331 for white. Incomes 
are growing as the Negro population shifts from 
rural areas into industrial centers and into better 



paying jobs. Negroes have more buying power, 
more sophisticated consumption patterns, more 
economic and social stability, more know-how. 
They identify with Negro radio as their own me- 
dium; they see Negro air personalities as people 
representing their views, fulfilling their needs. 
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audience 
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Stations 
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commercials 



Negroes respond to special audience appeals even 
though they are part of the mass audience. They, 
as any listener, choose programs on the basis of 
entertainment delivered. But they have special in- 
terest in Negro folk music and spirituals, religious 
hi 1" I iiiiiiiiii iniiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiii 

There are a known 568 radio stations carrying 
Negro-appeal programing, and 50 major stations 
carry programing for no other consumer group. 
There are 34 radio station groups and multi-own- 
ership chains which specialize in Negro programs. 
The biggest group operation is the Keystone 
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The trend is for most air copy delivered for Negro 
listeners to be done live — usually from a copy 
platform rather than completely adlib. ETs are 
used more by national advertisers than the region- 
als and locals and these often are open-ended so 



programs, Negro disk jockeys and pop music con- 
centrating on rhythm and blues rather than rock 
'n' roll. They're responsive to non-negro sales 
appeals but many times still prefer members of 
their own race as air personalities and salesmen. 



Broadcasting System, a wired network with 347 
Negro-radio aflSliates. The typical Negro-appeal 
station is a non-power independent which has been 
on the air between 8 and 15 years and carries less 
than 30 hours a week of Negro shows. More sta- 
tions are hiring Negro personnel, merchandisers. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIINNIIIIIIIll'IIIIIIIIIIIIIIINIIIIIINIIIINiNIIINIIIIINIII^ 

the local personality can add his own plug. Negro- 
appeal radio is saturated with top-selling air per- 
sonalities, most of them Negro, who are strong on 
merchandising and civic affairs and who have 
a unique following in the Negro community. 
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programs 



By far the bulk of Negro-appeal programing is 
devoted to disk jockeys who handle a variety of 
music types — rhythm and blues, jazz, folk music 
and spirituals. Gospel music and shows are spe- 
cial favorites throughout the week. There are 



smatterings of general show types — variety, home- 
making, community news, special events. Many 
remotes from Negro community stores and civic 
centers have a community betterment theme. Ne- 
groes are geographically isolated from whites. 
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advertisers 



There are a minimum of 150 national advertisers 
buying Negro-appeal radio, many hundreds more 
in the regional and local classifications. They're 
aiming for the $15 billion a year Negroes are re- 
ported to spend on consumer items. More general 
products, rather than those directly identified with 
Negro consumption, are moving into this area. 



The top 10 national advertisers in terms of bill- 
ings, as reported by Negro-appeal stations, follow: 



Royal Crown hair dressing 
Carnation milk 
SSS tonic 
Pet milk 
Wrigley gums 



Tube Rose snuff 
Budweiser beer 
Camel cigarettes 
Winston cigarettes 
Lucky Strike cigarettes 
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Negro workers are moving into better paying jobs 
as they emigrate from rural and farm areas to indus- 
trial centers. Negro is adapting to white consumption 
patterns, gets a better education, buys more consumer 
goods. Advertisers reach him with special appeals. 

Photo: Urban League of Greater N. Y. 
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MAJORS— Negro, Spanish, Farm 



Spanish-language radio is aimed at more than 
3 million people with $3.5 billion buying power 



SPANISH 
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There are between three and five million perma- 
nent U. S. residents whose native language is 
Spanish. The centers of this Latin American 
culture group are New York City, with its large 
number of Puerto Rico emigrants, and California, 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, with their resi- 
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dents from Central and South America and Mex- 
ico, Less obvious locales have large Spanish-speak- 
ing groups, such as Chicago with some 200,000. 
These people have disposable incomes annually of 
some $3.5 billion — and advertisers are spending 
an estimated $5 million yearly to reach them. 
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audience 



Set saturation among Spanish-speaking people is 
about 95 per cent. This group listens to Spanish 
radio because it is broadcast in their native or 
"first" language. Radio is an integral part of their 
lives and they demonstrate intense loyalty for sta- 
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tions, personalities and programs. Strong local i 

personalities who have gained community respect j 

and personal identification provide the most pop- i 

ular air fare. This cultural group tends to live \ 
centrally, retaining its Latin traditions. 
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sfafions 



Stations specializing in Spanish-language pro- 
grams are concentrated in New York City and 
in the Southern and Southwestern border areas. 
But stations all over the country, if there is a 
significant Spanish-speaking audience group avail- 
able, schedule sporadic programing especially 
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for this audience. Most stations specializing in \ 

this category have a history of broadcasting to \ 

other foreign-language and ethnic groups. There's \ 

more programing of an informal, personal nature \ 

and more community participation. Stations are \ 

usually small indies with concentrated signals. ; 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 



commercials 



Because Spanish is the language with which this 
audience is most familiar, the most successful 
commercials — whether live or transcribed — use 
Spanish rather than English. Spanish is under- 
stood best and fastest. A more intangible factor 



is the individual's appreciation of advertisers — 
and a top brand national advertiser, particularly 
— using his native language. He regards it as a 
courtesy and one which should be repaid. The 
jingle has been unusually successful. 
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programs 



Top program favorite is, logically, music — partic- 
ularly Latin music such as the cha cha cha, tango, 
rhumba and samba. Many U. S. tunes are taken 
South, recorded in Spanish and returned here to 
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There are at least 50 major national advertisers 
buying Spanish-appeal radio. They sell impulse 
items primarily — cigarettes, beer, drugs and 



adverfisers 



grocery items. Staples sell frequently because 
the average family has more than five members. 
Here are some of these major clients: 
Crest Cameo starch 



d.j.'s. Other show favorites: soap operas, in \ 

Spanish, called a novela; farcical comedies with \ 

no holds barred on zaniness; blood-and-thunder \ 

dramas, the heavier the better; new^s, of course. \ 
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Conoco gas Lydia Pinkham 

Sweetheart soap United Fruit 
Maxwell House Instant coffee - Vitalis 

Sal Hepatica Fluffo 

Calumet baking powder Schlitz beer 

Eastern Air Lines Brylcreem 

Jell-O Kool Aid 
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Spanish-speaking people like lively air personali- 
ties, take part in their remotes at special events. 
-This audience is concentrated in New York City and 
in the border states, scattered elsewhere in U. S. 
Sponsors spend $5 million a year to reach this group. 

Photo: Xatlonil Time Sales 
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600,000 FRIENDS IN PHILADELPHIA 

Alex Klein, National Sales Manager, WDAS • Bill Vogt, Commercial Manager y WDi 



BV: 

Philadelphia's Negro market is a city within a city — larger than 90% of all other American cities. Its population exceeds 
600,000 people, that's 23% of Philadelphia's total population, with a spendable annual income of one half billion dollars. 

AK: 

Negroes do not want cheap, second-rate imitations. When they buy food, they prefer the best brands. When they buy 
automobiles, appliances, and other home furnishings, they buy the best. Branded merchandise has always 
enjoyed the strongest acceptance. Keep in mind the Negro Market can make or break th? sales program of even the biggest adverl 

BV: 

Ever since Negro listening has been measured in Philadelphia, WDAS has always been the top>-rated Negro Pulse station. 
Our Negro ratings have increased in the past two years by percentages ranging from 21.2% to 106.7%, 

AK: 

WDAS has more Negro Pulse quarter hour firsts than all other Philadelphia stations combined. No one, but no one, 
can deliver your message, motivate listeners and gain their acceptance for you, as can these top Negro performers 
communicating directly with and programming specifically for their community. Our Negro on-the-air staff is not a hit 
or miss, on and off group of changeover personalities, but a team of professionals whose longevity in the business 
is imequalled by any similar group. 

BV: 

Here at WDAS we are proud to work for BEECHNUT BABY FOODS, BOSCUL COFFEE, 
CARNATION MILK, COCA-COLA, DULANY FROZEN FOODS, 
GILLETTE, KRE Y, QUAKER OATS, TETLEY TEA, 
UNITED FRUIT AND WRIGLE YS among others. 

AK: 

Advertisers who know, realize that the recognition they 
afford the Negro as an individual and a consumer, through 
a station utilizing Negro personalities, pays off in sales. 

BV: 

At WDAS your on-the-air 
campaign will be backed up 
by the first and only 
full time, fully staffed 
Merchandising Department in 
Philadelphia, devoted exclusively 
to furthering the cause of your 
product at the consumer level 
of the Negro Market, 

AK: 

Be sure you get your share of 
PHILADELPHIA'S VITAL 
CENTER, the size and 
importance of which is growing 
while you read this. 
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Belmont Avenue and Edgely Road, Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania • National Representatives: John E. Pearson & Co. 



SPECIAL APPEAL RADIO: 



continued 



Service information keys radio^'s role in selling 
the rich farm market which spends $38 billion a year 



FARM 
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market 



There are 22.2 million people living on farms earn- 
ing a net income of $15. 3 million from farm 
sources and another $6.7 million from non-farm 
sources. Profile of the farmer: Age — 12.9 per cent, 
less than 35; 67.4 per cent, 35 to 64; 19.7 per 
cent, 65 or over. Family size — 5.1 per cent^ less 



than 2; 65.7 per cent, 2 to 4; 12.0 per cent, 5; 
17.1 per cent, 6 or more. Education: less than 
eighth grade, 32.3 per cent; 8-12th, 43.8 per cent; 
12th and more, 22.7 per cent; not reporting, 1.3 per 
cent. Farm-operator families spend $16 billion a 
year on living; $22 billion on equipment, supplies. 
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audience 



Most fanners listen to the radio while doing some- 
thing else. They have radios in the barn, in the 
car, in the home. They listen throughout the day 
but they tend to prefer early-morning livestock, 
news and weather reports and noontime shows 



when they go home for "dinner." Audience drops 
fairly early in the evening because the farmer re- 
tires early and then rises early to start his chores. 
The farm woman prefers daytime serials, local 
commentaries on community news and events. 



stations 
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commercials 
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Farm stations — facilities programing the bulk of 
their programing to farm families — are paced by 
a few power stations but the bulk of them are 
smaller-town, low-power operations. The biggest 

affiliated group of farm stations is bound together 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiK^ 

The most successful commercial is delivered live 
from copy or a copy platform by the RFD (radio 
farm director) who, in most cases, is a practicing 
farmer who knows his community and its prob- 
lems very well. His voice is taken as one of experi- 
ence by his farm family listeners and "city slickers" 
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Programs of community interest to the farmer and 
his family get the best tune-in. These are usually 
live shows done in the studio or as remotes by the 
station farm expert who discourses on weather, 
crops, livestock reports, county fairs and specific 

matters which mean money to the listener. These 
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Both farm and general products are advertised via 
farm radio, with the buying trend moving in the 
direction of more general consumer items. Some 
major national advertisers have pitched their 
commercials directly to the farmer for 25 years. 
I Some of the top advertisers in this field: 

I Allis-Chalmers Cadillac 
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by the Keystone Broadcasting System which sends 
more than two hours of transcribed farm program- 
ing weekly to almost 700 outlets. Most farm 
radio stations are in non-tv areas. The key to 
farm programing: the RFD, radio farm director. 



carry little weight in their commercial pitches. 
Farmers like straight copy and factual sell, angles 
which show them how to use the product, commer- 
cial information which helps instruct them. Farm 
directors sell best after visiting manufacturing 
plants, talking with company representatives. 



programs 



program types vary from section to section, as 
does farming and livestock breeding. Dairy news 
gets top billing in Wisconsin, cotton in the South, 
fruit ranching in the Pacific Northwest, garden 
crops in New Jersey. Farm families also like 
music shows with standard selections, religion. 



advertisers 



DeKalb 

Eveready batteries 
Ford tractor 
B. F. Goodrich 
Olin Mathieson 
Merck and Co. 
Nutrena Mills 



Colgate 
Charles Pfizer 
Ralston Purina 
Sears, Roebuck 
U. S. Steel 
Procter & Gamble 
Sterling Drug 




Farmer and his family spend $38 billion a year on 
consumer and farm goods. They're realists and a 
stable listening group, like straight and factual in- 
formation in commercials. That's why Radio Farm 
Directors are successful for national, regional clients. 

Photo: John Blair & Co. 
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FM: a new boom of interest 



Advertisers and agencies in all parts of the country 
show renewed interest in fni radio. Stations are 
adding to music schedules and many new outlets 
are going on the air. Biggest gains are in the cities 



^^or the first time since the advent of 
tv, fm stations are on the upswing. In 
fact, fm broadcasters are predicting 
their dominance of the airwaves within 
the next 10 years. 

What are the reasons? Simply that 
the American public is finding itself in 
the middle of a cultural explosion, and 
fm radio, feeling the brunt of it, is 
traveling a comeback trail. 

Major set-makers are anticipating a 
sales surge, and have increased their 
output of 1958 fm models. RCA 
scrapped fm transmitters five years ago 
— they're now building new ones. Ad- 
miral has its first home fm receiver 
since 1954; Motorola the first since 
1952. Zenith's 1957-'58 production is 
"well above" 1956-1957. Philco and 
Westinghouse will come out with fm 
sets either in the summer or fall. Larg- 
est West Coast seller is Granco, whose 
production jumped from 100,000 fm 



sets in 1956 to 300,000 in 1957. 

This revival of interest in fm radio 
broadcasting can be attributed, in part, 
to the hi-fi hysteria that's sweeping the 
nation. Here are the facts: 

• Last year, Americans spent $600 
million for hi-fi components — and an 
estimated equal amount for package 
high fidelity sets with fm. 

• More money was spent on classi- 
cal recordings, fm sets and hi-fi equip- 
ment ($160 million) than was spent 
on admissions for all spectator sports 
combined. 

• Record sales have more than 
doubled in the last 10 years, with 66 
per cent of the total dollar sales vol- 
ume in album music. The Wall Street 
Journal reports that classical records 
represented 15 per cent of all record 
sales in 1946. Today they represent 
over 40 per cent — more than $75 mil- 
lion a year, 

w 



• Over 85 per cent of the money 
spent on printed music is for concert 
music. Some 28 million Americans 
now play musical instruments — twice 
as many as 20 years ago. 

• Last year some 35 million people 
spent a half-billion dollars to attend 
concerts — averaging over $6 million 
more than the total attendance for all 
professional baseball and football 
games. 

Q. What's the status of fm to- 
day? 

A. As of the end of May, the FCC 
reports 541 fm stations were on the 
air; 87 with construction peripits were 
not on the air; there were 40 new sta- 
tion requests and 14 new-station bids 
in hearing. Last year' at this time, 
there were 23 c.p.'s not on the air and 
10 new station requests. Today, for 
the first time in years, the FCC has 
more applications than available fm 
channels in some big cities. 

The total fm audience, nationally, is 
an estimated 37 million, with an esti- 
mated 13 million fm sets In use. 

Q. What's the fm audience 
make-up like? 

A. Fm boasts a discriminating audi- 
ence of adult listeners from a higher 
income bracket. 

One station survey shows the fm lis- 
tener to be an average of 38,7 years of 
age, one of 3.7 persons per family with 
an average income of $8,660 per year. 
Sixty-six percent of the fm listeners, 
most of whom are between 21 and 50 
years of age, work in professional, 
technical or executive capacities. The 
audience is a well-educated group; 60 
per cent are college graduates, 

Q. Who are the fm advertisers? 

A. Some of the newcomers include: 

Benson & Hedges cigarettes, Lowen- 
brau Beer, Shell Oil, foreign cars 
(SAAB, Citroen, Volvo) and the stand- 
ard advertisers for audio components 
and hi-fi equipment and sets — radios, 
phonographs, records, etc. 

\ Please turn to page 88) 




No>* Imard of FM Devrlopnuiit A.ssn., elected at recent NAB convention, includes, 1. to r., 
Larry Gordon, WBNY-FM, Buffalo, vice president; Harry Gale, WWDC-FM, Washington, 
sec; Jack Kiefer, KMLA-FM, L.A., pres.; Harold I. Tanner, WLDM-FM, Detroit, treas. 
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TV AND RADIO BASICS 



,er 1,800,000 people in Los Angeles County have 



I 



\ radio in their homes, 36% of these FM families 



ern over $10,000 a year. 



% earn over $7,000 annually. 



ropin. Jelly Roll Morton, and Patachou 
ve all found a responsive welcome on 
i;cHM-FM. They are enjoyed by discriminating 
:eners who buy FM radio because they 
,nt diversified adult programming and 
h fidelity sound like the programming 
Id sound offered by krhm-fm. 



f% of all Los Angeles families earning 
er $10,000 per year are FM families; 



iarly 40% of all families earning 



er $7,000 have FM. You can reach 



is separate circulation of high buying 
)wer through krhm-fm. Get 



:quainted with FM radio through 



e friendly John E. Pearson Company. 
iey can also tell you about 
e recent independent survey which 
early defines the krhm-fm audience.* 



Monsieur Chopin and I enjoy our new friends 



RHM-FM LOS ANGELES 

E HARRY MAIZLISH STATION FOR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 58.000 /vATTS TRANSMITTING FROM MT. WILSON 

luilding a separate new audience of responsible adult listeners 
ith real purchasing power 

ACTS CONSOLIDATED, LOS ANGELES FM STUDY-APRIL 1958 
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AUDIENCE LEADERSHIP 
FOR FOUR YEARS 



COVERAGE WITHOUT WASTE 



I 



1 



LOW COST- PER. THOUSAND 




MEMBER STATION 

A-BUY in California 

Represented by 

GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 



FM BOOM 

{Cont'd from page 86) 

Q. Are fm commercials different 
from am? 

A. Quite definitely. One adman feels 
that a commercial created for fm is 
similar to an ad created for the \ew 
Yorker^ as opposed to one for a mass 
circulation or a slick magazine. 

Commercials are tailored to the fm 
audience. They are generally based 
on the light sell approach. They are 
live, spoken commercials, usually void 
of gimmicks, jingles and give-aways. 

Q. What type of programing do 
fm stations specialize in? 

A. Most popular programing is mu- 
sic — classical, semi-classical, show 
tunes, "mood" music. There is also a 
noticeable shift by many fm stations 
to live programing. 

Q. What's the fm picture in the 
New York metropolitan area? 

A. Metropolitan New York has 16 
fm stations. Four of these are non- 
commercial; seven are owned or are 
adjuncts to am stations or networks; 
five are independently owned. No more 
channels are available in New York 
City, and there are five applicants for 
two channels left in New Jersey. 

Q. What's the fm picture in the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area? 

A. The biggest single boom in fm is 
taking place in Los Angeles, which 
boasts 22 fm stations on the air, with 
one more ready to start operations and 
five applicants vying for the two re- 
maining channels. 

The latest fm study by Facts Con- 
solidated for KRHM, Los Angeles, 
points out that fm set ownership is 
concentrated among the younger high 
income families. 

Q. What's the fm picture in Chi- 
cago? 

A. There is no open channel left in 
Chicago. There are 16 fm stations on 
the air with two more due on the air 
at press time. The last remaining 
channel is now in the hearing stage. 

Fm broadcasters estimate 700,000- 
800,000 fm homes in the Chicago area. 

Q. Are fm sets available for 
autos? 

A. German automobiles exported 
have fm radios. Lincoln and Conti- 
nental have fm auto radios available 
on their 1958 spring line (at an addi- 
tional cost of S120). 





1190 ON THE DIAL 



INCREASES 



NEGRO 



PROGRAMMING/ 




OF ITS 
BROADCAST TIME 

WLIB-has more Negro listeners 
than any other New York radio sta- 
tion— network or independent 
(PULSE) 

WLIB - only New York radio sta- 
tion with studios in Harlem 

WLIB -first New York station 
broadcasting Negro community 
news and special events on a regu- 
larly scheduled basis — every hour on 
the half hour 

WLIB -only New York station 
devoting 87% of its broadcast time 
to Negro programming. 



Harlem Radio Center • Hotel Theresa 

2090 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 27, N. Y. MO 6-1800 
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Satellite 
Markets 

$1,775,289,000* 

in retail sales 



to you? 



Where else will you find satellite markets that outspend 
their entire central metropolitan trading zone by 5-to-4 
in sales dollars ? Or a universe that has such a big, rich 
central market! What an opportunity for you to increase 
your share of the total potential in this greater Indian- 
apolis television area! 

where else . . . 

— does a central market exert such an economic pull on 
so many specific areas that are retail trading centers 
in their own right ? 

— do you find such a widespread marketing area covered 
from one central point , . . and by WFBM-TV! 

— can you buy just one station with no overlapping 
penetration by basic affiliates of the same network ? 

only here-in IndianapoUs on WFBM-TV-can 
you buy more honest market penetration, more con- 
sumer influence, for fewer dollars expended than any- 
where else. Now it will pay you to take another, longer, 
better look! We are proud of our current ARB. 

The Nation^ s 13th Television Market 

. . . with the only basic NBC coverage 
of 750,000 TV set owning families. 

♦Sales Management, Survey of Buying Power, 1958 



'° Indianapolis itself — Major retail 

area for 18 richer-than-average counties. 15000,000 pop- 
ulation— 350,600 families with 90% television ownership! 

, -.w--* 12 Satellites- Each a recognized 

marketing area — and well within WFBM-TV's basic 
area of influence. Includes Marion • Anderson • 
Muncie • Richmond • Bloomington • Vincennes • 
Terre Haute • Danville, Illinois • Lafayette • Peru 
Logansport • Kokomo. 



Represented Nationally by the KATZ Agency 
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WE'RE POPPIN' 
OUR BUTTONS! 




SACRAMENTO 

NOW 50th 

U. S. MARKET 
POPULATION 426,100* 

NOW 46th 

Retail Sales 
$598,167,000* 

NOW 35th 

Sales per Household 
$4699 



KXOA 

NOW 



Pulse, March 1958 

Most Va Hr. Isfrs & Ties 

NOW INDEPENDENT . . . 
We've increased our Va 
hr. Isfrs 625%! (Mar. '58 
over Mar. '57) KXOA 
reaches over a million 
people who spend over a 
billion dollars. 

National Represenfafive 
McGavrin-Quinn 




A GREAT MARKET 
A GREAT STATION 
GROWING 
TOGETHER! 



'SRDS 



Another great Inland Market — Imperial 
Valley — Nation's 7th Farm County best 
covered by 

KXO— 57.2% Share— Feb. '58, 
El Centro 

National Represenfafive Paul H. Raymer Co. 



RADIO 


REPS 


'W SN'W 




{Coned f 




'W SSC 


^iinit^f*. S C 


rom page 77) 


'WHLP 


ILf*n t^i*\ ill f* T^nn 

^^ft^AAft^& . MtAMft^, M ^9W9Wm 






WMPC 


Columbia. T^nn. 


HIL F. BEST CO. (Cont'd) 


WZYX 


Co\% ait. T<*nn. 


WBFC 




WCPII 


Etowah. Tenn. 


Fremont, Mich. 


WJJM 


Le\% i<ibure. Tenn 


WGHN 


Grand Haven, Mich. 


WMSR 


^lanchester. Tenn. 


WHTC 


Holland, Mich. 


WGAP 


Marvville. Tenn. 

M W^M J V MM M M ^^4 9M^ • 


WHGR 


Houghton Lake, Mich. 


WHDM 


McKenzic Tenn . 


WHMl 


Howell, Mich. 


WHEY 


M illinston. Tenn. 


WION 


Ionia, Mich. 


WMTS 


Mnrfreesboro. T^nn. 

» ■ MMM M M ^L' JMr A * 4 m m U • 


WIKB 


Iron River, Mich. 


WRGS 




WJMS 


Iron>* ood, Mich. 


WOKE 


Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


WKLA 


Ludington, Mich. 


\("TRB 


Ripley, Tenn. 


WMTE 


Manistee, Mich. 


WDEH 


S>* et-"t>* ater, Tenn. 


WMDM 


Midland, Mich. 


\(SMT 


Sparta, Tenn. 


WCEN 


Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


WJIG 


Tniiaboma, Tenn. 


WMAB 


Munising, Mich. 


KVLF 


Alpine, Texas 


WSTR 


Stnr^is, Mich. 


K.\LT 


Atlanta. Texas 


WMPA 


Aberdeen, Miss. 


KRUN 


Ballincer. Texas 

■**^^4 a ■■■■ 4 B. * M ^^^M ^M^ 


WCHJ 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


KlOX 


Bay CitVa Texas 


WBLF 


Batesville, >Iis«. 


KREL 


Ba>to>»n. Texas 

M^ ^a J » ^ M ^^^M ^M^ 


WBIP 


Booneville, Miss. 


KTXC 


Big Spring, Texas 


WACR 


Colnmbus, Miss. 


KNEL 


Brady» Texas 


WCRR 


Corinth, Miss. 


KSTB 


Br eckcn ridge, Texas 


WNLA 


Indianola, Miss. 


KTFY 


Brownfield^ Texas 


WMBC 


Macon, Miss. 


KBOR 


Browns\^le, Tex as 


WSUH 


Oxford, Miss. 


KEAN 


Brownwood, Texas 


WPMP 


Pascagonla, Miss. 


KORA 


Bryan, Texas 


WHOC 


Philadelphia, Miss. 


KCTX 


Childress, Texas 


WTUP 


Tnpclo, Miss. 


KC\R 


Clarksville, Texas 


WABO 


\ra3rnesboro. Miss. 


KMCO 


Conroc, Texas 


WAZF 


Yazoo City, Miae. 


KCLE 


Cleburne, Texas 


KDUZ 


Hutchinson, Minn. 


KVMC 


Colorado City, Texas 


KAGF 


Winona, Minn. 


KCFH 


Cnero, Texas 


KBHM 


Branson, >lo. 


KXIT 


I^alhart, Texas 


Kcni 


Cbillicothe, Mo. 


KDDD 


Dumas, Texas 


KBIA 


Colnmbir, Mo. 


KERC 


Eastland, Texas 


KREl 


Famrington, Mo. 


KFST 


Fort Stockton, Texas 


KR.MO 


Monett, Mo. 


KNAF 


Fredericksbnrg, Taxaa 


KLRS 


Mountain Grove, Mo. 


KBRZ 


Freeport, Texas 


KBTN 


Neosho, Mo. 


KSIJ 


Glade>*atcr, Texas 


KNEM 


Nevada, Mo. 


KGRl 


Henderson, Texas 


KICK 


Springfield, Mo. 


KPAN 


Hereford, Texas 


KALM 


Thayer, Mo. 


KHBR 


Hillsboro, Texas 


KOKO 


Warrensbnrg, Mo. 


KMBL 


Junction, Texas 


KWPM 


W. Plains, Mo. 


KERB 


Kermit, Texas 


KJSK 


Columbus, Neb. 


KERV 


Kerrville, Texas 


KTNC 


Falls City, Neb. 


KLEN 


Killecn, Texas 


KAWL 


York, Neb. 


KINE 


Kingsvillc, Texas 


WNM 


Newion, N. J. 


KCYL 


Lampasas, Texas 


KHFM 


Albnipierque, N. M. 


KETX 


Livingston, Texas 


WOSC 


Oswego, N. Y. 


KCMR 


McCamey, Texas 


WRCS 


Aboskie, N. C. 


KJBC 


Midland, Texas 


WWIT 


Canton, N. C. 


KRIG 


Odessa, Texas 


WCDJ 


Edenton, N. C. 


KOGT 


Orange, Texas 


WBLA 


Eiizabetbtown, N. C. 


KPDN 


Pampa, Texas 


WBBO 


Forest City, N. C. 


KFTV 


Paris, Texas 


WHVH 


Henderson, N. C. 


KIUN 


Pecos, Texas 


WHKP 


Hcndersonville, N. C. 


KBOP 


Pleasanton, Texas 


WFTC 


Kin&ton, N. C. 


KOLJ 


Quanah, Texas 


WSYD 


Mt. Airy, N. C. 


KTLU 


Rnsk, Texas 


WR^'B 


New Bern, N C. 


KCN^' 


San Marcos, Texas 


\(NCA 


Siler City, N. C. 


KWED 


Seguin, Texas 


KNDC 


Hettinger. N. D. 


KSEY 


Seymour, Texas 


WOHP 


Bellefontaine, Ohio 


KEVA 


Shamrock, Texas 


WFRO 


Fremont, Ohio 


KANN 


Sinton, Texas 


WIRO 


fronton, Ohio 


KSTV 


Stepbenville, Texas 


WPTW 


Piqna, Obio 


KXOX 


Sweet>* ater, Texas 


WCHO 


Washington, C. H., Obio 


KTLE 


Tnlia, Texas 


WKOV 


^'ellston, Obio 


KNAL 


Victoria, Texas 


KALV 


Alva, Okla. 


KRIO 


McAUen, Texas 


KWCO 


Chickasha, Okla. 


WFCR 


Fairfax, Va. 


KWOE 


Ciinton, Okla. 


WDDY 


Gloucester, Va. 


K1ISH 


Cushing, Okla. 


WYTl 


Rocky Monnt, Va. 


KTAT 


Frederick, Okla. 


WBOF 


Virginia Beach, Va. 


KGYN 


Gnymon, Okla. 


WEER 


Warrenton, Va. 


KCCO 


Lawtou, Okla. 


KPVA 


Camas, Wash. 


KllBG 


Okmulgee, Okla. 


KCLX 


Colfax, ^'ash. 


KYFM 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


KFDR 


Grand Coulee, Wash. 


KOLS 


Prjor, Okla. 




K irkland Wa«ih 


KRCO 


Prineville, Ore. 


KARY 


Prosser, Wasb. 


KRMW 


Tbe Dalle*, Ore. 


KPOR 


Quiney, Wash. 


4BV 


Abbeville, S. C. 


KENE 


Toppenish, ^'ash. 


\^ BAW 


Barnwell, S. C. 


WCHF 


Cbippewa Falls, ^'is. 




Cheraw, S. C. 


WTCH 


Shawano, ^'is. 


FIS 


Fountain Inn, S. C. 




{Please turn to page ^ 


^ HSC 


Harts\ille, S. C. 
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partners 





g 



IV s a matter of principals . . . 



From the day H-R was started by a group of Working 
Partners, we have operated on the basis that we would 
represent each station as if it ivere our oivn; serve each 
buyer of time as if ive ourselves ivere buying time. 

As our organization has grown, it has been a matter 
of principle with us to continually maintain this type of 
representative service. That we have been able to do so 
through the years, is a matter of principals as well, for 
the H-R partners are still W^orking Partners^ still actively 
and personally selling and serving every station on our list. 






FRANK HEADLEY, President 
DWIGHT REED, Vice President 
FRANK PELLEGRIN, Vice President 
PAUL WEEKS, Vice President 



RADIO 




" We always send a man to do a man^s job. 
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TUEVISION 



380 Madison Ave. 
New York 17,N.Y. 
Oxford 7-3120 

35 E. Wocker Drive 
Chicogo 1, Illinois 
FInonciol 6-6440 

6253 Hollywood Boulevord 
Hollywood 2B, Calif. 
Hollywood 2-6453 



155 Montgomery Street 
Son Froncisco, Colif. 
Yukon 2-5B37 

416 Rio Gfonde BIdg. 
Dollos 2, Texos 
Riverside 2-5148 

1065 Penobscot Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Michigon 
WOodword 1-414B 



1182W. Peochtree, N. W. 
Atlonto 9, Georgio 
TRinity 5-9539 

DeGeorge Bldg. 

3520 Montrose Blvd. 

Houston, Texos, JAckson B-1601 

910 Royol Street 
New Orleons, Lo. 
JAckson 2-3917 
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RADIO REPS 

I Cont'd from page 90) 




JOHN BLAIR & CO. 

415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 

PLozG 3-4250 



KOY 

KFRE 

KF\^B 

KGO 

KTLN 

WW DC 

W J AX 

\^ 0AM 

WDBO 

WFLA 

\^ SAV 

KIDO 

\^LS 

WIBC 

KFII 

WKLO 

W DSU 

KEEL 

W FBR 

\( IIDH 

WXYZ 

WDGY 

WHB 

KXOK 

WOW 

\^TRY 

W>BF 

WABC 

KFYR 

WCPO 

WBNS 

KRMG 

KGW 

WFIL 

WWSW 

WPRO 

WNOX 

\^ MC 

WSM 

KLIF 

KFJZ 

KILT 

KTSA 

WGII 

KLNG 
WWVA 



Phoenix. Ariz. 

Fresno, Calif. 

Lo» Angeles, Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Dcn> er. Colo, 

\( a^liinpton, D. C. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Miami-Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Tanipa-St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Boiste, Ida. 
Chicago, 111. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wichita, Kane. 
Loui<i\illc, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
Shreveport, La. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Minneapolls-St. Paul, Minn. 
Kan«<as City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Albany-Troy-Schenectady, N. Y, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 

Bismarck, N. D. 

Cincinnati, O. 

Columbus, O. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

Portland, Ore, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Providence, R. 1. 

Knoxvillc, Tenn. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

Houston, Tex. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Norfolk -Portsmouth* 

Newport News, Va, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Wheeling, W\ Va. 



BOGNER & MARTIN 

295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 

MUrroy Hill 9-2586 



KLPL 


Providence, La. 


WGCM 


Gulfport, Miss. 


WQBC 


Vicksburg, Mis». 


KIRX 


KirksvUlc, Mo. 


KTTN 


Trenton, Mo. 


WCNC 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 


vrrxs 


Kimton, N. C. 


WFRC 


RrindsvUle, N, C. 


KTA^N 


Sherman, Tex. 



THE BOLLING COMPANY, INC. 
247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Yukon 6-4545 



KMOP 

KIRK 

KFAC 

KRNO 

KWG 

KRAI 

KVOD 

KSLV 



TucHon, Ariat^ 
Bakersficld, Calif. 
Loe AngelcA, Calif. 
San Bernardino, Calif 
Stockton, <lali(. 
Craig, Colo. 
I)en>er, Colo, 
.Monte Vista, Colo. 



KUBC 


.Montro>e, Colo. 


WVLK 


WKNB 


Hartford, Conn. 


WO MI 


\^1LM 


V( ilmington, Del. 


WJEJ 


WPEO 


Peoria, 111. 


WBOC 


WJPS 


Evansvillc, Ind. 


WELM 


WISH 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


WIOC 


WTIII 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


WFI B 

TT K Xj JyV 


KXEL 


\('aterIoo, Iowa 


WCRG 


WBLG 


Lexington, Ky. 


WMFR 

TT iTl m. mx 


WCBM 


Baltimore, Md. 


WTFD 


\^XLH 


LoH cll-LaHreuce, Mass. 


WAIR 

TT MM* 


\^'BSM 


New Bedford, Mass. 


\l''MFn 
W iTi r MJ 


WMAS 


Springfield, Mass. 


KRIX 


WNEB 


Worcester, Mass. 


TT Kj*JM3 


KFBB 


Great Falls, Mont. 


WCOY 


\^'KOP 


Bingharaton, N. Y. 


WT RR 


WVET 


Rochester, N, Y. 


W7VIRF 


WHKK 


Akron, Ohio 


WJUN 


WIIP 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


WBAX 


WARM 


Scranton, Pa. 


W WPA 


KHEY 


El Paso, Tex. 


WMRB 


KOSA 


Odessa, Tex. 


WOPI 


KTRN 


Wichita Falls, Tex. 


WJAK 


WMBG 


Richmond, Va. 


WKPT 


KOL 


Seattle, Wash. 


WROV 
W JLS 
WILAR 


THE BRANHAM CO. 


WKYR 
WTRX 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


MUrray Hil 


1 2-4606 


WHBY 



WRDW 

WNIEX 

WTBO 

WHYN 

WJQS 

KGGM 

KVSF 

KXL 

WDEF 

WTJS 

KRIC 

KRLD 

KROD 

KDUB 

KJR 

KNEW 

KIT 

WCHS 

WBOY 

WPAR 



Augusta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Cumberland, Md. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Santa Fe, N. M. 
Portland, Ore. 
Cbattainooga, Tenn. 
Jackson, Tenn. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 
El Paso, Texas 
Lubbock, Texas 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Yakima, Wash. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Clarksburg, W, Va. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 



BROADCAST TIME SALES 

280 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

MUrray Hill 4-6740 



KPOP 


Lo9 Angeles, Calif. 


KXLA 


Pasadena, Calif. 


KSAY 


San Francisco, Calif. 


WXAM 


Washington, D. C. 


WKLM 


Wilmington, Del. 


WAYE 


Baltimore, Md. 


WKMI 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WVNJ 


Newark, N. J. 


WISE 


Asbeville, N. C. 


WAYS 


Charlotte, N. C. 


WWRI 


Providence, R . I . 


WCOG 


Greensboro, S. C. 


WMAK 


Nashville, Tenn. 



BURN-SMITH CO. 

19 W. 44 St., New York 36, N. Y 



MUrray Hil 


1 2-3124 


KRIZ 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


KXJK 


Forrest City, Ark. 


KBTM 


Joncsboro, Ark. 


WRUF 


Gainesville, Fla. 


WTrtR 


Panama City, Fla. 


WALB 


Albany, Ga. 


WITY 


Danville, III. 


WFKY 


Frankfort, Ky. 


WHEN 


Harlan, Ky. 



WJPG 

WOSH 

WHBL 



Lexington, Ky. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
HagcrstoHn, Md. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Clmira, N. Y. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Fayctteville, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
High Point, N. C. 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Bradford, Pa. 
Columbia, Pa. 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Lewistown, Pa. 
Mexico, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barrc, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Bristol, Tenn. 
Jackson, Tenn. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Bcckley, W. Va. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Keyser, W. Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
(Bellairc, O.) 
Appleton, Wis. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Osbkosh, Wis. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 



illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilliiilliiiy liiiiliiiiliiiiiillllllllllllllllllilllllllliillliiilli 

CBS RADIO SPOT SALES 

485 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

PLaza 1-2345 



KNX 

KCBS 

WTOP 

WMBR 

WBBM 

WEE I 

WCCO 

KMOX 

WCBS 

WBT 

KOIN 

WCAU 

KSL 

WRVA 

CBS Radio 

CBS Radio 



Hollywood, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Chicago, III. 
Boston, Mass. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Portland, Ore. 
PhUadelpbia, Pa. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Richmond, Va. 

Pacific Network, Hollywood, Calif. 
New England Network, Boston, 
Mass. 



HENRY I. 
579 FiHh 
MUrray H 

WAPI 
KTHS 
KFI 
KOA 
WTIC 
WCKR 
WHAS 
KWKH 
WBAL 
WTAG 
WJR 
WDAF 
WBEN 
WHAM 
WGY 
WSYR 
WGAR 
WTMJ 



CHRISTAL CO., INC. 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
ill 8-4414 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Loa Angeles, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Shreveport, La. 
Baltimore, Md. 
\(*orcestcr, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rochester, N, Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

{Please turn to page 94) 
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Chobse the 7/ 



for Your Matket! 



DENVER . KMYR dominates the 15 station 
Denver market, serving over 1,300,000 people 
with coverage where it counts. Proof — Hooper 
(May- June, '58) number 1 morning and after- 
noon; Pulse (May, '58) number 2 morning and 
number 1 afternoon. A vital force in soiling 
today's Denver with 5000 AVatts at 710 Kcs. 
See Adam Young or chat with General Manager 
Chic Crabtree. 



OMAHA . . . KOIL is undisputed No. 1 in the 
Omaha area — Proof — Hooper (May- June, '58) 
41.8 share morning and 42,8 share afternoon; 
latest Trendex 42.2 share morning and 39.5 
share afternoon; Pulse (May, '58) dominant 
first morning and afternoon. Your Star Sta- 
tion, serving over 875,000 people, is a must buy 
station. See Avery-Knodel or Station Manager 
James H. Schoonover. 



IF RESULTS ARE A MUST, SO ARE . . . 

ik stations 

DON W. BURDEN — President 



KOIL — Omaha 



* 
* 



NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
AVERY-KNODEL 



KMYR 



Denver 



REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
ADAM YOUNG, INC. 

KWIK — Pocatello 

NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
AVERY-KNODEL 
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RADIO REPS 

[Contd from page 92) 

THOMAS F. CLARK 

608 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

JUdson 2-1622 

COLLEGE RADIO CORP. 

135 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 

oxford 7-0890 

Represents approximately 100 college- 
owned stations in 39 states. 

CONTINENTAL RADIO SALES 

21st and Panama Sts., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

RIttenhouse 6-8139 



VCATM 


A t morf*. Ala. 


\('RAC 


Carrol ton, Ala. 


V( KLF 


Clanton, Ala. 


WFPA 


Ft. Payne, Ala, 


WCEA 


Geneva. Ala. 


WCYV 


Greenville. Ala. 


Vt'MFC 


^lonroeville. Ala. 


MHTB 


Talladcsa. Ala. 


WTUS 


Tuskc^ce, Ala. 


KDQN 


De Oueen. Ark. 


KTML 


IVIarked Troe, Ark. 


KIIBM 


IVIonticello. Ark. 


KOSE 


Oseeola. Ark. 


XEWV 


Calexieo, Calif. 


KRDLI 


Dinuba. Calif 


KWSD 


Mt. Shasta, Calif. 


KSFE 


Needles, Calif. 


KMOR 


Oroville, Calif. 


KCAL 


Redlands, Calif. 


KCYW 


Vaflejo, Calif. 


KUDU 


Ventura, Calif. 



>- 
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FRANKLIN 



OKANOGAN 



■ 



12 County Inland Washington* 
includes l36,000fmJU h onnes and 





439, OOOqy) people... near ly 2Q000 



znfarnns and hundreds of 
diversined _mvi»s».^ industries . . . 



year 'round payroi 





stability 



and a hea|thym\grow 
$748/540/000 annuia\l^\ricowe and 




^466/404,000 in ^l^retai I sales 

KPa RADIO COVERAGtE 

Gruarantees Resulbs 2"tol. 

We'll guorontee 2 to 1 results over ony other North Centrol Washing- 
ton advertising medium, ond we chollenge any to disprove us. When 
you buy Inland Woshington, there's no need to experiment. Buy one 
thot GUARANTEES RESULTS, buy KPQ Wenotchee , . . selected netv/ork 
programs inlerspersed with locol shows for which the people express 
preference. 

KPQ WENATCHEE 5000 W 560 KC EST. 1929 



NATIONAL REPS. 
Forjoe & Co. 



PACIFIC NORTHWEST NATIONAL SALES 

Art Moore & Assoc. Pot O'Holleron 

NOrmondy 3-5121, Wenotchee 



Oolo Source. Soles MonogemenI, May 10, 1958, "Sorvey of Buying Power" 

Form Count: U.S. Agriculturol Census 



*A DISTINCT AND SEPARATE MARKET FROM SEAHLE'S 
COASTAL REGION, AND SPOKANE'S INLAND EMPIRE. 
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KUBA Yuba City, Calif. 

KLIR Denver, Colo. 

KYOU Greeley, Calif. 

KLMR Lamar. Calif. 

KI.MO Longmont, Calif. 

KFEL Pueblo, Colo. 

^LCO Eustis, Fla. 

WARN Ft. Pieree, Fla. 

WRWB Kissimmee, Fla. 

WMMA Miami, Fla. 

W SBB IVcw S myrna Beach, Fla. 

W PRY Perry, Fla. 

WAAG Adel, Ga. 

WHAB Baxfey, Ga. 

M'SCC Elberton, Ga. 

WFPM Ft. Valley, Ga. 

WBGR Jesup, Ga. 

WMGE Madison, Ga. 

M MRE Monroe, Ga. 

M'SNT Sandersville, Ga. 

WVOP Vidalia, Ga. 

WRPB E arner Robins, Ga. 

KPST Preston, Idaho 

KPST Sandspoint, Idaho 

W TIM Taylorville, 111. 

^ BBA Pittsfield, 111. 

WBNL Boonville, Ind. 

WBTO Linton, Ind. 

M'JCD Seymour^ Ind. 

KJA\ Atlantie, la. 

K^'BC Boone, la. 

KNCO Garden City, Kans. 

KJRG Newton, Kans. 

M CBL Benton, Ky. 

WNES Central City, Ky. 

Vt'SAC Ft. Knox, Ky. 

WHBN Ilarrodsburg, Ky. 

WTTL Madisonville, Ky. 

WFLW Montieello, Ky. 

WKLX Paris, Ky. 

WPKE Pikeville, Ky. 

WMLF Pineville, Ky. 

WPKY Prinecton, Ky. 

WMTC Van Cleve, Ky. 

WFPR Hammond, La. 

KMAR Winnsboro, La. 

WMPL Haneoek, Mich. 

WNIL Niles, Mich. 

KASM Albany, Minn. 

KBMW Breekenridge, Minn. 

KROX Crookston, Minn. 

KDLM Detroit Lakes, Minn. 

WCMP Pine City, Minn. 

KLOH Pipestone, IVIinn. 

M'JMB Brookhaven, Miss. 

WGLC Centreville, Miss, 

KDMO Carthage, Mo. 

KCHR Charleston, Mo. 

KLWT Lebanon, Mo. 

KRMO Monett, Mo. 

KWRE Warrenton, Mo. 

KDBM Dillon, Mont. 

KCNI Broken Bow, Neb. 

KCSR Cbadron, Neb. 

KJSK Columbus, Neb. 

KVLV Fallon, Nev. 

KIIAM Albuquerque, N. M. 

KCIIS Truth or Consequences, N. M. 

WGGO Salamanea, N. Y. 

WABZ Albemarle, N. C. 

WCGC Belmont, N. C. 

WCNC Elizabeth City, N. C. 

WFVG Fuquay Springs, N. C. 

WGNC Gastonia, N. C. 

WNOS High Point, N. C, 

WLAS Jacksonville, N. C. 

VI KMT Kings Mountain, N. C. 

WBUY Lexington, N. C. 

WLON Lineolnton, N, C. 

WTSB Luniberton, N. C. 

WMAP Monroe, N. C. 

WCBT Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

VCCEC Rocky Mount, N. C. 

WEYE Sanford, N. C. 

WTAB Tabor City, N. C. 

V('TNC ThomasvlUc, N. C. 

{Please turn to page 96) 
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TV AND RADIO BASICS 



to penetrate 



ADAM YOUNG, INC., 

National Rep. 



CKLW 

50,000 WATTS 



CKLW-TV 

325,000 WATTS 



* This powerful RADIO voice sends 
your message to a greater num- 
ber of listeners . • . you get more 
for your promotion dollar. 



* This powerful TV signal is sent to 
a greater number of viewers . . • 
costs you less by exposing your 
product to a bigger audience. 



GENERAL OFFICES 

GUARDIAN BLDG. • DETROIT 26, MICH. 



i.e. Compcow 
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RADIO REPS 

(Cont'd from pa^e 94) 
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CONT. 


RADIO ^Cont'd) 


^HED 


\( anhinfttoii. N. C. 


KRMW 


Wahpeton, N. D. 


^ \TII 


Athene. Ohio 


^SRW 


IlilUboro, Ohio 


^PKO 


Waverly. Ohio 


KGLC 


Miami, Okla. 


KLPR 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


KVIN 


Vinita. Okla. 


KMCM 


Forest Gro\ e. Ore, 


KNPT 


McMinnvillr, Ore. 


KFIR 


Newport, Ore. 


hJlWC 


\orth Bend. Ore. 


KRCII 


Oceanlake, Ore. 


KTIL 


Tillamook, Ore. 


WKPA 


N«w Ken'^in^ton, Pa. 


WPTS 


Pittston, Pa. 


WACA 


Camden, S. C. 


WCCD 


Chester, S. C. 


WDSC 


Dillon, S. C. 


^ MI U 


GreenvilK*. S. C. 


WATP 


Marion, S. C. 


WSNW 


Senera, S, C. 


WYCL 


^'ork. S. C. 


KWYH 


Winner, S. D. 


WIlUB 


Cookeville, Tenn. 


WIIBT 


tiarriman, Tenn. 


WDXL 


Lexington, Tenn. 


W.N A II 


Nashville, Trnn. 


WTt'C 


Union City, Tenn. 


KXIT 


Dalhart. Tex. 


KFLD 


Floyd ada, Tex. 


KSWA 


Graham, Tex. 


KWRD 


Henderson, Trx. 


KTXJ 


Jasper, Tex. 


KRBA 


Luf kin, Tex. 


KMIIT 


Marshall, Tex. 


KORC 


M ineral Wells, Tex. 


KPAT 


Pampa, Tex. 


KROP 


Pleasanton, Tex. 


KPEP 


San An^elo, Tex. 


KSNY 


Snyder, Tex, 


KDXU 


St. George, L'tah 


WBOB 


Galax, Va. 


KCVL 


Colville, Wash. 


KOFE 


Pnllman, Wash. 


KAPA 


Raymond, Wash. 


WIIJC 


Matewan, W. Va. 


WLDY 


Ladysmith, Wis. 


WMFM 


Madison, Wis. 


WPFP 


Park Falls, Wis. 


KATI 


Casper, Wyo. 


KOVE 


Lander, Wyo. 


DONALD COOKE, INC. 


666 Fifth Aye., New York 19, 


JUdson 


2-2727 


WJBS 


Deland, Fla. 


WGMA 


Hollywood, Fla. 


WONN 


Lakuland, Fla. 


WBIL 


Le««hurf;:-Eu«tiii. Fla. 


KROX 


Crook^ton, Minn. 


KMRS 


Morrill, Minn. 


KDIO 


OrtonvUte, Minn. 


KXRA 


Alexandria, Minn. 


KBOW 


Butte, Mont. 


KGEZ 


Kalispell, Mont. 


WCLI 


Corning, N. Y. 


WGVA 


Geneva, N. V. 


WKAL 


Honie-L'tiea, N. Y". 


KAStI 


Kufcene, Ore. 



WCDI. 

WMC 

WBLR 

WGTN 

WMYR 

WALD 

KISI) 



SrrantonoCarhondale, Pa. 
William<^port, Pa. 
Bate«barfc-Lee4ville, S. C. 
Gooricrlown, S. C 
M>rlle Beach, S. C. 
Walterhoro, S. C. 
Sioux Kall», S. D. 



KCTI 
KFRO 
W AYB 



Gonzales, Texas 
Loiigview . Texas 
Waynesboro, Va. 



CROSLEY BROADCASTING 

3 E. 54 St., New York 22, N. Y. 

PLaza 1-5353 



WLW 



Cincinnati, Ohio 



.lilll (ill 



111! 



D 



lifllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 



DEVNEY, INC. 

366 Madison Aye., New York 17, N. Y. 
YUkon 6-4390 

BOB DORE ASSOCIATES 

420 Madison Aye., New York 17, N. Y. 

PLaza 3-8372 



WCRT 

WAPX 

WJRD 

WFEC 

WKIS 

WRFC 

WGBA 

WCCM 

WACE 

KLOS 

WSRS 

KLIQ 

WOLS 

KABR 

KYNT 

WHER 

WATO 

KLYN 



Birmingham, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Miami, Fla. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Athens, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 
LaH rence, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Albuquerque, N. M, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Portland, Ore. 
Florenee, S. C. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
Y'ankton, S. D, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Aniarillo, Texas 



E- 



ROBERT E. EASTMAN & CO., INC. 
527 Madison Aye., New York 22, N. Y. 
PLaza 9-7760 



WSAV 

WKLO 

WIL 

WNEW 

WIIK 

KBOX 

KXOL 

WRIT 



Savannah, Ga. 
Louisville, Ky. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cleveland, O. 
Dallas, Texas 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



EVERETT-McKINNEY, INC. 

40 E. 49 St., New York 17, N. Y. 

PLaza 3-9332 

WRMA Montgomery, Ala. 

Imperial Broadeasting System, Calif. 
WICH 
WSTC 
WBBQ 
WDAN 
WBAT 
WKBV 
KCRG 
KWMT 
KTRI 
KWriK 
KSYL 
WFGM 
WBEC 
WPAG 



Norwich, Conn. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Danville, III. 
Marion, Ind. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Cedar Rapids, la. 
Fort Dodge, la. 
Sioux City, la. 
Hutehlnson, Kana* 
Alexan<iria, La. 
Fitehburg, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mieh. 
Mid>South Network, Miss. 
WUUT Greenville, Miss. 

WFJVY Elmira, N. Y. 

WHDL Olean, N. Y. 

WUEC Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Roeheater, N. Y. WEOK 
WINR Binghamton, N. Y. 



WSK Y 

FT tj aX A 


'■^sne^iiie, ii. \jm 




KIT O 


i^rana rorKS, i^. 


u. 


WWT 


K ori^niouin, \j. 




KKLY 






KORE 


EdUgene, \JWm 




iv r L> w 


■viamatn rails, \J 


re. 




oaiem, vfrc. 






^\i(Oona, xa. 






i^ew i>.a&iic, r a. 






i^enpori, n. i. 




W lOV 


Bl a ■ B lata ft vm ft 

uuriuigton, vi. 




WDEV 


\('aterbury, Vt. 




KWLK 


Longview, Wa»h. 




WGEZ 


Beloit, Wis. 




WCLO 


Jones\ille, Wis. 




WLIP 


Kenosha, Wis. 




WKTY 


La Crosse, Wis. 




W>AM 


Appleton-Neenah, 


Wis. 



F 



FORJOE & CO., INC. 

580 Fifth Aye., New York 36, N. Y. 

JUdson 6-3100 



G 



!llill 



GILL-PERNA, INC. 

654 Madison Aye., New York 21, N. Y. 
TEmpleton 8-4740 

GOOD MUSIC BROADCASTERS, INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Aye., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 3-2295 



KCBU 

KDFC 

KIBE 

WASH 

WVCC 

WCKA 

WEAW 

WITH-FM 

WCRB 

WLDM 

WFLN 

WLOA 



Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Franeiseo, Calif. 
San Franeiseo, Calif, 
Washington, D. C. 
Miami, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ca. 
Chieago, III. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 



W. S. GRANT CO., Inc. 

7 E. 48 St., New York 17, N. Y. 

PLaza 3-1433 



KNLR 

KENL 

KEAP 

KUTY 

KJDES 

KEEN 

KtlDY 

KSTR 

KtllN 

KXAD 

KLBM 

KBOY 

KKEY 

KYES 

WENO 

KRAY 

KITI 

KITN 

KORD 

KZtIN 



Little Roek, Ark. 
Eureka, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Palmdale-Lancaster, Calif. 
Palm Springs, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Grants Pass, Ore. 

amath Falls, Ore. 
La Grande, Ore. 
Medford, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
Roseburg, Ore. 
Nashville (Madison), Tenn. 
Amarillo, Texaa 
Chehalis-Centralia, Wash. 
Olympia, Wash. 

Paseo-Kennewiek-Rlehland, Waab, 
Spokane, Wash. 




H-R REPS. 

380 Madison Aye./ New York 17, N. Y 
Oxford 7-3120 

WALA Mobile, Ala. 

{Please turn to page 98) 
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APRIL-MAY PULSE REPORTS WGH 

NUMBER ONE in two thirds 



OF ALL TIME PERIODS 



BEST 



N NORFOLK-NEWPORT NEWS 



JULY 1958 
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RADIO REPS 

{Cont'd from page 96) 
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H-R REPS (Cont'd; 

KIIJ Los Angclcfl, Calif. 

KGB San Dic^o, Calif. 

KFRC San Francisco, Calif. 

WIMIP Hartford, Conn. 

WELI New Haven, Conn. 

WMAL Washington, D. C. 

^SkP Miami, Fla. 

WIRL Peoria, 111. 

^ROK Rockford, 111. 

WTRC Elkhart, Ind. 

^ KJC Fort Wayne, Ind. 

KFNF Shenandoah, Iowa 

KXXX Colby, Kans. 

KNOE Monroe, La. 

WNOE New Orleans, La. 

WCOL Columbns Ohio 

WING Dayton, Ohio 

WIMA Lima, Ohio 

Wl/E Springfield, Ohio 

WNAC Boston, Mass. 

KMMJ Grand Island, Neb. 

KQUE Albnquerque, N. Mex. 

WOR New York, N. Y. 

(West Coa^t representation only) 

WWNC Asbeville, N. C. 

WSOC Charlotte, N. C. 

WRAL Raleigh, N. C. 

WSAN Allentown, Pa. 

WCBI Seranton, Pa. 

WMSC Columbia, S. C. 

KELO Sioux Falis, S. D. 

WAPO Chattanooga, Tenn. 

VI IIBQ Memphis, Tenn. 

WSIX Nashville, Tenn. 

KIXL Dallas, Texas 

KCBT Harlingen, Texas 

KONO San Antonio, Texas 

KWFT Wichita Falls, Texas 

WAVY Norfolk, Va. 

KVI Seattle, Wash. 

KCA Spokane, Wash. 

WKBn LaCrosse, Wis. 

WOSA Wausan, Wis. 

Don Lee Broadcasting System 
The Yankee Network 

ARTHUR H. HAGG 

366 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

MUrray Hill 2-8865 



KPIN 
KSWI 



Casa Grande, Ariz. 
Council Bluffs, la. 



HEADLEY-REED CO. 

750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

YUkon 6-5800 



WHHY 


Montgomery, Ala. 


KPMC 


Bakersfield, Calif. 


KYNO 


Fresno, Calif. 


KVOS 


Mereed, Calif. 


KRAK 


Stockton, Calif. 


WOL 


District of Columibia 


WWIL 


Fort Landerdale, Fla. 


^DAK 


Columbua, Ga. 


WAIT 


Chicago, 111. 


WFRL 


Freeport, 111. 


WEEK 


Peoria, HI. 


WGL 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WORL 


BoAton, Masfi. 


WSAR 


Fall Ri^er, Ma». 


WELL 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


WKMII 


Detroit, Mich. 


WKMF 


Flint, Mich. 


V( KHM 


Jacknon, Mich. 


WSAM 


Saginaw, Mich. 


KFVS 


Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


KOOK 


Billings, Mont. 
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WHLD 


Niagara FalU, N. Y. 


KFIV 


Modesto, Calif. 


WFAS 


W hite Plains, N. Y. 


KlDb 


Monterey, Cftlif. 


WSJS 


Winbton-Salcm, N. C. 


KVIP 


Redding, Caiif. 


WRRF 


Washington, N. C. 


KROy 


Saeramento, Calif. 


WONE 


Da>^on, Ohio 


KITO 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


m FMJ 


Youngstown, Ohio 


XEAK 


San Diego, Calif. 


WEEX 


Easton, Pa. 


KIST 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


WLAN 


Lancaster, Pa. 


KSTN 


Stockttin, Caiif. 


WF.EU 


Reading, Pa. 






WSCR 


Scranton, Pa. 




Arrowhead Network 


WBRE 


V ilkes-Barre, Pa. 


WEBC 


Duluth, Minn. 


WSBA 


York, Pa. 


WMFG 


Hibbing, Minn. 


WHIM 


Providcnee, R. I. 


WHLB 


Virginia, Minn. 


WAIM 


Anderson, S. C. 


WEAU 


Eau Claire, WU. 


wcos 


Columbus, S. C. 


WJMC 


Rice Lake, Wis. 


KOTA 


Rapid City, S. D. 






KPUG 


Bcilinghain, Wash. 




Five Star group 


KAYO 


Seattle, Wash. 


KGGF 


Coffey ville, Kans. 


WCAW 


Charleston, W. Va. 


KVGB 


Great Bend, Kans. 


WLOW 


Portsmouth-Norfolk, Va. 


KOAM 


Pittsburg, Kans. 


WKOW 


Madison, Wis. 


WREN 


Topeka, Kans. 


W EMP 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


KWBB 


Wiehita, Kans. 



GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
DEarborn 2-6060 

KGEE Bakersfield, Calif. 

KPAY Chico, Calif. 

KARM Fresno, Calif. 

KFIV Modesto, Calif. 

KIDD Monterey, Calif. 

KVIP Redding, Calif. 

KROY Saeramento, Calif. 

KITO San Bernardino, Caiif. 

XEAK San Diego, Calif. 

KIST Santa Barbara, Calif. 

KSTN Stockton, Calif. 

WAVZ New Haven, Conn. 

WDLP Panama City, Fla. 

WCOA Pensacola, F!a. 

WGPC Albany, Ga. 

WRBL Columbus, Ga. 

V SGA Savannah, Ga. 

WQUB Galeeburg, 111. 

WQUA Moline, 111. 

KSCJ Sioux City, Iowa 

KGGF Coffeyviile, Kans. 

KVGB Great Bend, Kans. 

KOAM Pittsburg, Kans. 

WREN Topeka, Kans. 

KWBB Wichita, Kans. 

WCMI Aahland, Ky. 

WJBO Baton Rouge, La. 
WSMB Orleans, La. 

WABI Bangor, Main* 

WPOR Portland, Maine 

WAGM Presque Isle, Maine 

WEZE Boston, Mass. 

WSPR Springfield, M ass. 

WAAB Worcester, Mass. 

WBCK Battle Greek, Mieh. 
WBCM City, Mich. 

WTAC Flint, Mich. 

WEBC Dnluth, Minn. 

WJDX Jackson, Miss. 

WINR Bingbamton, N. Y. 
WMGM York, N. Y. 

WITBL Syracuse, N. Y. 

W^BIG Greensboro, N. C, 

WADC Akron, Ohio 

WIIIO Dayton, Ohio 

WTMA Charleston, S. C. 

WSPA Spartanburg, S. C. 

KTSM El Paso, Texas 

KLUB Salt Lake City, Utah 

WLVA Lynchburg, Va. 

W MMN Fairmont, W. Vu. 

WEAU Eau Claire, Wi<, 

WMAM Marinette, Wi^ 

RADIO GROUPS 
A-Buy — California group 

KGEE Bakersfield, Calif. 

KPAY Cbieo, Calif. 

KARM Fresno, Calif. 



WABI 
WABM 
WPOR 
WAGM 



KPAY 
KROY 
KSTN 



Hildreth stations 

Bangor, Maine 
Honlton, Maine 
Portland, Maine 
Presque Isle, Maine 

Tri-Buy group 

Chico, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Stockton, Calif. 



HAL HOLMAN CO. 

64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, III. 

FRanklin 2-0016 

WGWC Selma, Ala. 

KCHV Coachella, Calif. 

KBOL Boulder, Colo. 

KIUP Durango, Colo. 

KGLN Glenwood Springs, Colo. 

KREX Grand Junction, Col*. 

KFKA Greeley, Colo. 

KOLR Sterling, Colo. 

WAYX Wayeross, Ga. 

KFXD Boise-Nampa, Ida. 

KWAL WaHaee, Ida. 

WHOW Clinton, 111. 

WJPF Herrin, 111. 

WLDS Jaeksonville, 111. 

WLBH Mattoon, IB. 

WMOK Metropolis, 111. 

WVLN Olney, 111. 

WCVS Springfield, 111. 

WFRX West Frankfort, IB. 

VIXBC Muncie, Ind. 

KCLN Clinton, la. 

KlUL Garden City, Kans. 

KAYS Hays, Kans. 

WHIR Danville, Ky. 

WATZ Alpena, Mich. 

WHFB Benton Harbor, Mic^. 

WATT Cadillac, Mich. 

WATC Gaylord, Mich. 

WJBL Holland, Mich. 

WMBN Petoskey, Mich. 

WTCM Traverse City, Mich. 

K\ILB Rochester, Minn. 

WLOX Biloxi, Miss. 

KLTZ Glasgow, Mout. 

KGFW Kearney, Neb. 

KNEB Scottsbluir, Neb. 

KilBO Las Vegas, Nev. 

WEEB Southern Pines, N. C. 

KDLR Devils Lake, N. D. 

KDIX Dickinson, N. D. 

KEYZ Williston, N. D. 

WLEC Sanduhky, Ohio 

KVAS Astoria, Ore. 

KGAL Lebanon-Albany, Ore. 

KGAY Salem, Ore. 

WCRK Morrlstown, Tenn. 

WGNS Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

KBAM Longview, Wash. 

(Please turn to page 100) 
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WHAT R ECISSION ^ 






rain Prices 
i)rive Higher 

for ^heaf. Co, 



top 

rr^otvi BRIGHTEST SPOT FARMING 

^ if By SYLVIA PORTER 



Supplies 



CREDIT IOWA I 

WITH BUCKIN 



"FARMING IS THE 4 to 6 per 
"<1HTEST SPOT on the 
tomic scene 



' %^ten at Chin-, 

I-Grain fu. 
r'stantiafly 
» despite 

aHsh, 'i 
ap- 
the 



Em' 



the l2-ye&^ 



history 

ipany 0" 




SLUMP TREfef !:» 



B^^^ Deere Dubuque^ , ,ue pt■evu^■-5 » ^,^,,,ary. 
*^ 3ohn Deere ^oyed,i^£i: cancer 

^ Media Continue 




Reserve Bank Cm^^ iflrli 
Farm Income 



s Reports 
Farm Boom 




CHICAGO, ILL. m 
Iowa sf«i>ds oat as a centei: 




, major pubiioations have ^iven 
1 rerof^nUinn to tb^ snrsrin**- 

Emp!oym3nt Up VA Per CenL [^^ 

LATEST FIGURES (week ending May 10) showjowa un- 
emf>Ioyment at 2,9 per cent, compared with the March re- 
^port of 4.4 per cent, an employment gain of 1^4 per cent* 
"^'MtjLJhe third U *''-f un.gmployment of all st 




The midwest agricultural areas are show- 
ing gains in sales . . . increases in employment. 
Record-breaking crops are forecast! 

In the very heart of this recessionless area 
lies the 67-county, 4-state market covered 
dependably for 34 years by KMA. Here, 69% 
of the population are non-urban, living on 
soil-rich farms or in towns of less than 2500. 

The 1,280,200* people of this area, which 
includes 4 of the nation's richest farm states, 



Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas, de- 
pend on — and prefer KMA's personalized 
programing and the efficient KMA team of 
35 skilled radio people who exemplify the 
motto, ''The Heartbeat of the Corn Country." 

Include abundant, rich KMAland in your 
plans to effectively reach the entire market 
area — particularly the big majority who live 
in non-urban areas. They are the ones who 
ask, "What Recession?" 



'^Bigger than the ISth market 



4 



THE HEART BEAT OF THE CORN COUNTRY 




\ A SHENANDOAH, IOWA 

_ ^ A A A A CHANNEL 





5000 WATTS, 960 KG ABN 

AFFILIATED WITH 

Represented by 

EDWARD RETRY & CO., INC. 





OMAHA 
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W FYC 


Alma. Mi(*h. 


Cont'd from page 98) 


KRFO 


Onatonna, Minn. 


KCRV 


Caruthors villi*. Mo. 




KLCB 


Libhy, Mont. 


HOLMAN (Cont'd; 


KCLV 


Clo\ is, >. M. 


WRFV Bra\rr Dam Tl'is 

" ▼ M^^^ * ^ E MJ Mill* " mWm 


WLFH 


Little Falls, N. V. 


KFIZ Fond du Lao, Tl is. 


WM.NS 


<>!oan. N. ^ . 


WOMT Manito>«oo, Wis. 


FLR 


Penn 1 an, N. Y. 


WPRF Prairie du Cbien, Tl'is. 


WDLC 


Port Jer\ is, N. Y. 


WSPT Stc\eiis Point, is. 


BUY 


Lexington, N. C. 


Waukesha, is. 


WCVl 


Connollsville^ Pa. 




WMPT 


South Tl'illianisport, Pa. 




NRl 


Woonsooket, R. I. 


GEORGE T. HOPEWELL, INC. 


KLGN 


Logan, Utah 


101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


KLV 


Blacks tone, Va. 


LExington 2-3783 


KCFV 


Clifton Forge, Va. 


WNRV 


Narrows, Va. 


KDTA Delta, Colo. 


WLOH 


Prlneeton, W. Va. 


KVRll Salida. Colo. 


WMNE 


Menomonie, Tl'is. 


WOCH North Vernon, Ind. 


TITTN 


V^'atertown, Wis. 




Heavy Traffic 

in Sales when you 
advertise on KFAC-am&fm 

There are more than bVz 
million people in the Los 
Angeles market. Over 48% 
of these people listen weekly 
to KFAC, bringing you the 
finest in music 24 hours a 
day on both AM and FM. 
And 32 of the clients enjoy- 
ing KFAC's important sales 
traffic have been KFAC 
sponsors continuously for 
two years or longer. 

The Mutic Stations for Southern California 




ISSO on your radio • 9t.S on your FM 

2!f hours daily from 
PRVDENTUL SQUARE * LOS ANGEI^ 
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THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 

666 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 

JUdson 2-9200 



WBRC Birmingham, Ala. 

KPHO Phoenix, Ariz. 

KABC Los Angeles, Calif. 

KFSD San Diego, Calif. 

KLZ Denver, Colo. 

WCBS Miami, Fla. 

WDAE Tampa, Fla. 

WACA Atlanta, Ca. 

WTI'L New Orleans, La. 

WFBM Indianapolis, Ind. 

WMT Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

KRNT Des Moines, lo>«a 

JBK Detroit, Mich. 

WFDF Flint, Mich. 

WOOD Grand Rapids, Mieh. 

WTCN Minneapolis.St. Paul, Minn. 

KCMO Kansas City, Mo. 

KWK St. Louis, Mo. 

KCHL Billings, Mont. 

WEBR Buffalo, N. Y. 

WINS New York, N. Y. 

WHEN Syracuse, N. Y. 

WKRC Cineinnati, Ohio 

WJW Cleveland, Ohio 

TI'TVN Columbus, Ohio 

WSPD Toledo, Ohio 

WKY Oklahoma City, Okla. 

WIBG Philadelphia, Pa. 

WCAE Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WNAX Yankton, S. D. 

WREC Memphis, Tenn. 

WLAC Nashville, Tenn. 

KGNC Amarillo, Tex. 

KFYO Lubboek, Tex. 

KDYL Salt Lake City, Utah 

WHIS Blueiield, W. Va. 

WKAZ Charleston, W. Va. 

WSAZ Huntington, W. Va. 

KHQ Spokane, Wash. 

WOKY Milwaukee, Wis. 



ROBERT S. KELLER 

72 Barrow St., New York 14, N. Y. 

WAtkins 4-6599 

A. LEWIS KING 

551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-8276 

WBNX Bronx, N. Y. 




JACK MASLA CO., INC. 

551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

YUkon 6-7370 



KRKD 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


WMFJ 


Daytona Beaeh, Fla. 


WIVY 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


WNVY 


Pensacola, Fla. 


WLCS 


Baton Ronge, La. 


WJXN 


Jackson, Miss. 


WBNY 


Buffalo, N. V. 


WHCU 


Ithaea, N. Y. 


WEAV 


Plattsburg, N. Y. 


KFMJ 


Tulsa, OkJa. 


WLLY 


Richmond, Va. 


WMIL 


Milwaukee, Wis. 



McGAVREN-QUINN CORP. 

60 E. 56 St., New York 22, N. Y. 

PLaza 1-4650 

KAIR Tueson, Ariz. 

KAVR Apple Valley, Calif. 

KAFY Bakersfield, Calif. 

KllSL Chlco, Calif. 

KDAN Eureka, Calif. 

KBIF Fresno, Calif. 

{Please turn to page 102) 
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TV AND RADIO BASICS 



Exciting 
Cleveland Barons 

HOCKEY 



Radio for 

Grown-Ups 

...of 
ALL AGES 




▲ 






LORAIN 



CLEVELAND 



PAINESVILLE 




AKRON 



WOOSTER 



CANTON 



NEW PHILADELPHIA 




STEUBENVILLE 



4 

We offer you a large share of 
the Northeastern Ohio buying audience 



You reach Northeastern Ohio's real 
buying audience through WGAR. 
Because WGAR surrounds your 
commercials with radio for grown- 
ups • . . of all ages. 

For instance, this coming winter, 
WGAR will present exciting profes- 
sional hockey featuring the popular 
Cleveland Barons. Each action-packed 
play will be reported by Ohio's most 



colorful sportscasteVy Bill McColgan, 
for the Barons^ thousands of 
radio fans. 

WGAR maintains this policy in all 
its programming . . . good music . . . 
variety shows . . . sports . . . accurate 
news coverage . . . drama — featuring 
performers from top CBS talent. 
So reach your real buying audience 
through WGAR. 



Radio for grown-ups 
... of all ages 




CLEVELAND OHIO* 

The Peoples Broodcosting Corporation 
WRFD-Worthington, O. • WnM-Trenton, N. J, 
WMMN-Foirmont, W. Va. • WNAX-Yankton, S. D. 
KVTV-Sioux City, la. 
^Represented by the Henry I. Christal Company 
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Radio-FACT FILE 



Fact — Diversified programs appealing to the "Buying Age*' audience 
specifically 

Fact — Introductory News on new products being advertised. 

Fact — Dailv Business News for businessmen and industry. 

• «■ 

Fact — Merchandising aids guaged to Order. Extra effort at reason- 
able prices. 

Fact — Eighteen Hours weekly P^arm Programming. Only Central 
Missouri Station with Experimental Farm. Regular series pro- 
grams co-operating with large Farm Organizations, and State 
Ag College, County Agents, and State Conservation Commis- 
sion. 

Fact — Advertisers get a fair deal. Well-spaced, limited spot-partici- 
pations in programs. No double and triple-spotting. 

Fact — 65,000 families, urban, interurban, and rural within local 2.0 
MV coverage. NCS #2 shows 23 counties for KFAL. 

1000 WATTS (DAYTIME) 900 KILOCYCLES 
KFAL-RADIO, FULTON, MISSOURI TEL: 1400 



KOL 




Now number one 
In Seattle!* 




M CuWHUHQd 

SEATTLE'S TOP RADIO PERSONALITY 




5,000 WATTS 
1 300 kc 

Nofreiiaf Aepresenfoffve 
7' BOLiING COMPANY, INC 



RADIO REPS 

{Cont'd from page 100) 
McGAVREN-QUINN (Cont'd) 



KDAY 
KWIP 
KTRB 
KVCV 
WXOA 
KSBW 
KFXM 
KSDO 
KJBS 
KXRP 
KVEC 
KDB 
KCOY 
KSRO 
KJOY 
KVEN 
WNAB 
\^ NHC 
WATR 
WCFL 
DM 
WITH 
WLAV 
WPBC 
KHMO 
KTOO 
KONE 
WALL 
WIRY 
WAKR 
\^ MM 
KBND 
KXL 
WFBG 
WHGB 
KSET 
WLEE 
WXEX 
KJR 
WDUZ 
WDUX 



Los Angclc», Calif. 
.Merced, Calif. 
Modesto, Calif. 
Redding, Calif. 
Saeramento, Calif. 
Salinas, Calif. 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Franciseo, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Maria, Calif. 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Stoekton, Calif. 
Ventura, Calif. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
\^'aterbury. Conn. 
Chicago, 111. 
DesMoincs, Iowa 
Baltimore, Md. 
Grand Rapids, Mirh. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hannibal, Miss. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Reno, Nev. 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Plattsburgh, N, Y. 
Akron, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Bend, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
El Paso, Texas 
Riehmond, Va. 
Riehmond, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Green Bay, Wis, 
Waupaca, Wis, 



I 



THE MEEKER CO. 

521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N, Y. 

Murray Hill 2-2170 



♦Hooper, Apr.-June 



KPOP 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


KATY 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


KFML 


Denver, Colo. 


WDEL 


Wilmington, Del. 


WBRD 


Bradenton-Sarasota, Fla. 


WKAT 


Miami, Fla, 


WTAL 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


WJNO 


West Pa!ni Beaeh, Fla. 


KYME 


Boise, Ida. 


WDWS 


Champaign, 111. 


WTTS 


Bloomington, Ind. 


WDBQ 


Dubuque, la. 


KVOL 


Lafayette, La. 


WKBZ 


Muskegon, Mieh. 


KATE 


Albert Lea, Minn. 


KYSM 


Mankato, Minn. 


KROC 


Rochester, Minn. 


KFSB 


Joplin, Mo. 


^KXL 


Concord, N. H. 


WKNE 


Keeiie, N. 11. 


KSWS 


Roswcll, N. M. 


WKNY 


Kingston, N. Y. 


WIBX 


Utica, N. Y. 


WCLT 


Newark, N. J. 


KTOW 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


KUGN 


Eugene, Ore. 


KIHR 


Hood River, Ore. 


KFJI 


Klamath Falls, Ore. 


KMED 


Medford, Ore. 


KUMA 


Pendleton, Ore. 


KRNR 


Roseburg, Ore. 


KBZY 


Salem, Ore. 


WEST 


Easton, Pa. 


WKBO 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


WCAL 


Lanea'iter, Pa. 


WRAW 


Reading, Pa. 


WFJL 


Seranton, Pa. 
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The Sun Never Sets 



WMBS 

WORK 

WRAK 

KXA 

WHTN 

WSAU 



Uniontown, Pa. 
York, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Wausau. W'is. 



N 



NBC SPOT SALES 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Circle 7-8300 



KNBC 

WRC 

WMAQ 

WAVE 

KSD 

WRCA 

WHK 

WRCV 

WAMP 

KOMO 



San Franeiseo, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 
Chieago, 111. 
Louisville, Ky. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SeattU, Wash. 



NATIONAL TIMES SALES 

370 Lexington Ave,, New York 17, N. Y, 

MUrray Hill 5-1300 

National Spanish Language Network 



WIFN 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


KEVT 


Tueson, Ariz. 


KGST 


Fresno, Calif. 


KWKW 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


XEXX 


Tijuana-San Diego, Calif. 


XEXO 


Grand Junction, Colo. 


WSBC 


Chieago, 111. 


WVMI 


Biloxi, Mi^s. 


KTXN 


Austin, Texas 


XEO 


Brownsville, Texas 


XEJ 


El Paso, Texas 


KLVL 


Houston, Texas 


XEOR 


Mc Allen, Texas 


KIWW 


San Antonio, Texas 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 

RICHARD O'CONNELL, INC. 

527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

PLaza 5-7161 



Lobster 


Network of Maine 


WFAU 


Augusta, Me. 


KGUY 


Bangor, Me. 


WEST 


Caribou, Me. 


WCOU 


Lewiston, Mo. 


WLOB 


Portland, Mc. 


WRUM 


Rumford, Me. 


WSME 


Sanfordf Me. 


WGHM 


Waterville. Me. 


Sombrero Network (Spanish) 


KVLC 


Little Rock, Ark. 


KALI 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


XEGM 


San Diego, Calif. 


KLOK 


San Jose, Calif. 


WNLC 


New London, Conn. 


KPEL 


Lafayette, La. 


KIKS 


Lake Charles, La. 


WALE 


Fall River, Mass. 


WORC 


Worcester, Mass. 


KRAM 


Las Vegas, Nev. 


WGIR 


Manchester, N. H. 


KGAK 


Gallup, N. M. 


J^^JAC 


Johnstown, Pa. 


WPIC 


Sharon, Pa. 


KTRM 


Beaumont, Tex. 


KUNO 


Corpus Christi, Tex. 


KIXL 


Dallas, Tex. 


XELO 


El Paso, Tex. 


KJIM 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


KGBT 


Harlingen, Tex. (Network only) 



XEK 
KCOR 



Laredo, Tex. 

San Antonio, Tex. 



p 



JOHN E. PEARSON CO. 

405 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

PLaza 1-3366 

PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, IKC. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
YUkon 6-7900 



KBOI 

WDZ 

WMBD 

woe 

WHO 

WOWO 

WIRE 

WAOV 

WBZ-WBZA 

WWJ 

WJIM 

WDSM 

KMBC-KFRM 

WGR 

WIST 

WPTF 

WDAY 

KYW 

KEX 

KDKA 

WCSC 

WIS 

KFDM 

KRYS 

WRAP 

KTRH 

KENS 

WSVA 

WDBJ 

KIRO 

Wise 

EDWARD 
3 E. 54 St. 
MUrray Hi 



Boise, Ida. 
Decatur, III. 
Peoria, 111. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
Boston-Spring field, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Lnnsing, Mich. 
Duluth-Superior, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Raleigh-Durham, N. C. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Portland, Ore. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Beaumont, Texas 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Ft. Worth-Dallas, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Madison, Wis. 

PETRY & CO., INC. 

New York 22, N. Y. 
II 8-0200 



KARK 


Little Rock, Ark. 


KCRA 


Sacramento, Calif. 


KFMB 


San Diego, Calif. 


KOBY 


San Francisco, Calif. 


KOSI 


Denver, Colo. 


WINZ 


Miami, Fla. 


WGTO 


Tampa-Orlando, Fla. 


WSB 


Atlanta, Ga. 


WGN 


Chicago, III. 


WANE 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


WNDU 


South Bend, Ind. 


KMA 


Shenandoah, la. 


KSTP 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 


KFAB 


Omaha, Neb. 


KOB 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


KVOO 


Tulsa, Okla. 


KPOJ 


Portland, Ore. 


WICU 


Erie, Pa. 


WIP 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WJAR 


Providence, R. I. 


WFAA 


Dallas-Ft. Worth, Texas 


KPRC 


Houston, Texas 


WOAI 


San Antonio, Texas 


WTAR 


Norfolk, Va. 


WRNL 


Richmond, Va. 


WISN 


Milwaukee, Wis. 




RADIO-TV REPRESENTATIVES 
7 E. 47 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-4340 

{Please turn to page 104) 




on WSUN 

St. Petersburg, Florida 



29 COUNTIES 
in West & Central 

Florida 



POPULATION: 1,135,500 
27.3% of State 

EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME: 

^1,662,542,000 
25.7% of State 

FARMPRODUaS: ^254,3 13,000 
38.8% of State 

Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. 



INCLUDING... 

Tampa-St. Petersburg 

Florida's 
2nd Largest Market 

30th • 
in the Nation 

in Total Retail Sales 



wsun 

The Only Station 



Covering 



Att 
WEST 




& CENTRi\L 

florida\ 

24 hours a day 

Represented By Venard, Rintoul & McConnell 
Southeastern, James S Ayers 
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RAMBEAU, VANCE, HOPPLE INC. 

405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Oxford 7-0890 



WEZR 

WO^L 

^ CAS 

W APT 

KDMS 

KWHN 

KBLO 

VTOR 

W ABR 

WYZE 

WAUG 

WCCA 

WGIL 

WKAM 

WJOB 

WASK 

WIMS 

WJVA 

KBtR 

KCFI 

KCMD 

WTCR 

\( VJS 

KPEL 

WBOS 

KSLM 

KCUE 

WISK 

WFOR 

WRBC 

KODE 

WKDN 

WOKO 

W'WHG 

WLNA 

WNBZ 

WDLA 

WSRC 

WACR 

WGTM 

K>OX 

WMOII 

WHini 

WACB 

WANS 

WESC 

WKC> 

KSEL 

WPIK 

WRIC 

WCOW 



Birminishaiii, Ala. 
Florcnrr. Ala. 
GadAdrn, Ala. 
Tu»oaloo!>a, Ala. 
El Dorado, Ark. 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Hot Sprinf^s, Ark. 
Torrington, Conn. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Atlanta. Ga. 
Aiipi)!i*n. Ga. 
Gainesville, Ga. 
Galcsburp. 1 11. 
Goshen^ Ind. 
ffamniond, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Michigan City, Ind. 
South Rend, Ind. 
Burlington, fowa 
Cedar Fall;;, fowa 
Fairfield, fowa 
Ashland, Ky. 
Owenaboro, Ky, 
Lafayette, La. 
Boston, M ass. 
Fairmont. Minn. 
Red Wing, Minn. 
Si. Cloud, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn, 
fiattiesburg. Miss. 
Jaekson, ]^Iis9. 
Joplin, I^lo. 
Camden, N. J, 
Albany, N. Y. 
flomell, N. Y. 
PeckskiU, N. Y. 
Saranae Lake, N. Y 
Walton, N. Y. 
Durham, N. C. 
Lumberton, N. C. 
W ilson, N. C. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Warren, Ohio 
Kittaning, Pa. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lubbork. Texas 
Alexandria, Va. 
Rieblands, Va. 
Sparta, Wis. 



PAUL H. RAYMER CO., INC. 

444 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

PLaza 9-5570 



KERN 

KXO 

KMJ 

KBFE 

KROW 

KFBK 

KTMS 

WDRC 

WSBT 

KRV> 

KFOR 

KOIf 

WQXR 

WDNC 

WKBN* 

KTOK 

WNOK 

WDOD 



Bakerftfield, Calif. 
Fl Centro, Calif. 
Frrino, Calif, 
Modetto, Calif. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Saeramento, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif, 
fiartford. Conn. 
South Bend, fnd. 
Lexington. Neb. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Reno, Nev. 
New York. N Y. 
Durham. N. C. 
Youngntown. O. 
Oklahoma Citr, Okla. 
Columbia, S. C, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 



KRBC 
KFDA 
KTBC 
KCBD 
KRGV 



Abilene, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
Austin, Texas* 
Lubbock, Texas 
^ ealaeo, Texas 



.11 
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SELECT STATION REPRESENTATIVES 
400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
PLaza 8-1850 



WITH 
WLEE 



Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 



SIMMONS ASSOCIATES 

509 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

MUrray Hill 8-2821 



STARS NATIONAL 

400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
PLaza 8-0555 



WBCO 

WMGY 

KXLR 

KSAN 

WSWN 

WZOK 

WLOS 

WQXT 

\( FAS 

WJRV 

WGOV 

WRAJ 

WOP A 

WPAD 

WXOK 

KAOK 

WBOK 

WEBB 

WGAY 

KXLW 

WMID 

WINE 

WWOK 

WAAA 

WICA 

WBKO 

WHAT 

WEEP 

WQOK 

WLOK 

WKDA 

KOPY 

KNOK 

KYOK 

\( flMS 



Bessemer, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Belle Glade, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Valdosta, Ga. 
Anna, 111. 
Chicago, 111. 
Paducah, Ky. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Lake Charles, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
Raltimore, Md, 
Silver Spring, Md. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville,' Tenn, 
Alice, Texas 

Fort Worth-Dallns, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Charleston, W, Va, 



U 
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UNITED BROADCASTING 

420 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

PLaza 5-1945 



WOOK 

WSID 

WARK 

WfNX 

WfCO 

WBUD 

WJMO 

WYOU 

\( ANT 



Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Ilageratown, Md. 
Rockville, Md. 
Salisbury, Md, 
Trenton, N, J. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Newport Newi, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
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VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONNELL, INC. 
579 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-1088 



WSGN 

WCOV 

KFSA 

KWFC 

KVOR 

WPDQ 

WBSR 

WHOO 

WSUN 

WEAT 

WGST 

KGNO 

KAKE 

WILS 

WPON 

KGBX 

KFEQ 

\(JTN 

WBBF 

WTLB 

W HBC 

WERE 

WVKO 

WZIP 

WMAN 

WTLC 

WLOS 

WTOB 

WEAN 

KWKC 

KAMQ 

KTRE 

KCMC 

KSYD 

KTBB 

KADA 

KCWA 



WCMA 

WDXB 

WDXN 

WDXI 

WDXE 

WDXL 

WTPR 

WENK 



Birmingham, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Orlando, Fla. 

Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga, 
Dodge City, Kansas 
^X'ichita, Kansas 
Lansing, Mich. 
Pontiac, Mich 
Springfield, Mo. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y, 
Utica, N. Y. 
Canton, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbns, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Asheville, N. C. 
W^inston-Salem, N. C. 
Providence, R. I. 
Abilene, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
Lufkin, Texas 
Tex a rk an a, Tex as 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Tyler, Texas 
Ada, Okla. 
Enid, Okla. 

Dixie Network 

Corinth, Miss. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
Jackson, Tenn. 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 
Lexington, Tenn, 
Paris, Tenn. 
Union City, Tenn. 



W 
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WALKER-RAWALT CO., INC. 

347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

MUrray Hill 3-5830 



GRANT 
509 Ma 
MUrray 

WMGR 

WFAW 

W LPO 

WJBD 

WCMR 

WGRY 

WlffL 

WKOX 

WCAP 

WHMP 

KFRU 

KCAP 

WALK 

WFAfl 

WOIfl 

WVCH 

KVOG 

WXGl 

KLYK 

\( DLB 



WEBB & CO. 

dison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Hill 8-7550 

Bainbridge, Ga. 
Evanston, 111. 
LaSalle, 111. 
Salem, 111. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Gary, Ind. 
Boston, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Low«ll, Mass. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Helena, Mont. 
Patehogue, N. Y, 
Alliance, Ohio 
East f..iverpool, Ohio 
Chester, Pa. 
Ogden, Utah 
Richmond, Va. 
Spokane, \X*ash. 
Mar^hfield, \Cis. 
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. . . KFWB's exciting COLOR RADIO is setting the pace in Los Angeles . . . showing substantial 
gains in share-of-audience in every rating service: Hooper UP 67.5%* . . . Nielsen UP 87.2%* . . . 
Pulse UP 34.7%*. Create some sales excitement for your clients' products in the nation's second 
market . . . with a schedule on KFWB Color Radio. 

"^as of June 1958 

ROBERT M. PURCELL, president and general manager MILTON H. KLEIN, safes manager Represented nationally by JOHN BLAIR & CO. 
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In Omaha . . . 

if vou want the 
right time of day . . . 

get it from the station with the most quarter-hour firsts 



That would be radio station KOWH, now 
completing 8 years of dominance. 

1. KOWH is first in 32 quarter hours (in- 
cluding 7 first-place ties) 

2. There are only 8 quarter hours in which 
KOWH is not first. 

Currently KOWH is first in the morn- 
ing, afternoon and all-day with a 7.9 
average Pulse. 



4. Good coverage on 660 kc. 

Advertisers and listeners have shared the dis- 
covery that any time's a good time on KOWH. 

Get Adam Young to give you the right time 
of day ... or talk to KOWH General Mana- 
ger Virgil Sharpe. 

^ Pulse 



KOWH 



Omaha Represented by Adam Young Inc. 
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TV AND RADIO BASICS 



FALL FACTS BASICS 




Charts^ tables and tabulations covering — radio s dimensions^ audience listening pat- 
terns^ programing trends^ receivers produced and their location^ audience coniposi' 
tion^ out'ofdiome tune^in^ network program favorites^ listening levels and variations^' 
show^ratings differences^ cumulative audiences^ spot radio spending^ spot radio vs, tv 



DIMENSIONS OF RADIO 

How many U.S. homes have radios? 



Millions of U.S. homes with radios, Marrh, 1919-1958 



U.S. homes 
Radio homes 



42.6 
40.2 



43.4 
41.4 



44.4 
42.9 



45.3 
44.3 



46.1 
44.9 



46.7 
45.1 



47.6 
45.9 



48.7 
47.0 



49.5 
47.7 



50.5 
48.7 




1949 



1950 



1951 



1952 



1953 



1954 



1955 



1956 



1957 



1958 



Radio homes have pretty well kept pace with the growth in 
all homes, these Nielsen figures show. While there are 



actually more non-radio homes than in 1952, the difference 
i> not sifinificant. The 1938 >aturati(»n figure i> 96. 



I iti III 
1. . ' 



Is radio home ownership spread evenly? 



Millions of radio honies^ March 1958 



Total homes 
Radio homes 



13.1 
12.7 



8.7 
8.4 



By Regions 

9.7 



9.4 



12.0 
I 1.4 



7.0 
6.8 



Bv conn I > ^iz^ 



18.6 
18.0 



13.8 
I3.J 



9.9 
9.6 



8.2 
7.8 




Northeast East West 
Central Central 



South 



Pacific 



Dam 




M n • • 



Unlike tv, radio home saturation is evenly spread over all indicated by county ^i/e figures. In the <;outh, where tv 
sections of the country and in rural and urban areas, as has 76% >aturation, radio \vd> 9S^c. Data are from NirKeu 



llij' 1- ■ 



■ ii" 
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DIMENSIONS OF RADIO 



How are radio 
sets distributed? 



i I II III iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii II iiiiiiiiiiiiii mill! III! II iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^ iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 



Set location 



Home 



Auto 



Public places 
Total 



lAclCllU lllClt^X 




1958 


1957 


93,000,000 


90,000,000 


36,000,000 


35,000,000 


10,000,000* 


10,000,000 


139,500,000 


135,000,000 



= Source: RAB, 1 January 1958, 1 July 1957, sets in working order. *No new information. 

illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllO ill' ^IW* 



I 



illM 



lll>H 



illlllllNIII t I 



illillii 'illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 



End of May 1958 







Stations 




CPs not 


New station 


New station* 






It 




on air 




on air 


requests 


bids in hearing 








Am 


3248 




92 


406 


107 




What's been radio 




Fm 


541 




87 


40 


14 




station growth 








End of May 1957 






during the past year? 




Am 


3024 




133 


303 


145 








Fm 


540 




23 


10 


0 







Source: FCr montiily reports, commercial stations. *December each year. 

II 'Mill 'III I ' Nlllllllllll llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli.llNIII llllllirilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllM^ Illlllllll IIIIIIIIIIIIIM^ 



5il 



Illlllllll 



Hill' mill 



iiiiiiiiiiiii 



How are radios 
distributed 
in homes? 



Radio Advertising Bureau's 
recent "Telurbia ' study cov- 
ered location of radio sets in 
densely saturated tv area 
♦ Long Island, \. Y.j. Fig- 
ures indicate that as tv satu- 
ration grows, same-room 
competition between radio 
and television sets lessens 



Where new radios went in Telurbia 



11-7% 





Bedroom 



38.7% 



Kitchen 



21.0% 



I Portable |Other| 
! 13.3% !3.3%' 



Living 
Room 
12.0% 



I 



I 



I 




88% non-living room radio 



Copyright 5/58— RAB 



I III! IllM II 
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in BIRMINGHAir<^ 



* Source: Hooper of Blrnnlnghann April-May, 1958 



Then 

A year ago, Hooper had 
WSGN first, 7-9 AM, 
33% ahead of the sec- 
ond station, average 
share. 



And 



A year ago. Hooper had 
WSGN first, 3-6 PM, 
average share 68% 
greater than the sec- 
ond station. 



Oct.- Nov. Hooper 
shows WSGN with 10 
AM-6 PM, Saturday 
share of 8.9. 



Now 

April-May, 1958, 
Hooper shows WSGN 
first, 7-12 AM, 72% 
ahead of the second 
station, Monday- Fri- 
day. 



Now it shows WSGN 
first 12-6 PM, 73% 
ahead of the second 
station, Monday - Fri- 
day. 



April-May Hooper 
shows WSGN with 10 
AM-6 PM, share of 
32.8, 134% ahead of 
second station. 



Nielsen said it first, 
and Hooper and adver- 
tisers concur. 



i 



i 

1 



WSGN Birmingh 

5000 Watts At 61 On The 

National Representatives: Venard, Rintoul & McConnel, Inc. 

Southern Representatives: James G. Ayers Co. 

Personality Programming of Music and News 24 Hours a Day 



Another Firstest: WTOB Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Twice the second station, all day long, says latest Hooper. 
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DIMENSIONS OF RADIO 



How many radio sets have been produced in the U. S.? 



mm 



f Millions 
of units 

i " 

^ 20 



18 
16 
H 
12 
10 
8 



i 



m Year 



IIIIIIII 



llllllllllllllllllll 



IIIIIIII 



Total U.S. radio set production, 1924-57 




*24 '25 *26 *27 *28 '29 *30 '31 '32 *33 *34 '35 '36 '37 *38 *39 MO '41 '42 

SOrilCE: Electronic Industries Assn.. lOnS Fact Book. 



M6 '47 *48 M9 *50 '51 *52 *53 '54 *55 '56 '57 



hliil 



,;iiLtiiii. 



iiiiii I. mil 



hr 



What types of radio sets are the most popular? 



'iiiii ; 



Ml. 



Millions 
of Units 

21 



18 " 



15 



12 



Radio set production, 1947-57 




s 

I 



I 



47 '48 '49 '50 



f 



.11 <ii I 
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JULY 1958 



RADIO AUDIENCE 



I II lllllll III llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllllllllll^ 



How many homes 
are reached by radio 
in one week? 



Homes reached by radio in one week 

Winter 1957 vs. 1958 — Sun.-Sat. (24 hrs.) 



Different homes TOOO ^ 
reached in one weekj%* = 



= 1957 




m 1958 




^ 'AM U.S. radio homes. 

liiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiHi I I mil II m\ 



III ihl Hill 11 I I 



i W lliiilllltlll illllilllMlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllir 



How many homes are reached by radio in one week, by day parts? 



' JiilhiiHIliiHii) ! 



til 



illlil' llllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllli I llllllllll ^NIIIIII mu 



Radio's weekly reach — hy day parts 

Winter, 1957 vs. 1958 



5 DAYS 
MONDAY-FRIDAY 



_ Different 
~ homes reached 
in one week 
'000 



6 a.m. -12 noon 



32,293 



% total U.S. 
radio homes* 




33,749 



-5% 



69.3 
1958 



12 noon-6 p.m. 





29,479 



30,097 

'null iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiu= 



61.8 
1957 



+ 2% I 



61.8 i 



1958 



7 DAYS 
SUNDAY-SATURDAY 

6 p.m.-l 2 mid. 



27,714 



28,197 



58.1 
1957 



+2% i 



57.9 
1958 



1 1' 



Ml Ml' 



•Synday-Paturday evcniriir ^how& a 2'^ gain in homes de^Itlte a drop in 7c V. S. radio homes reached because of Increasing number of V. S. radio homes. 



What is radio's audience composition, by day parts? 



I ii llfH' M' 'M. 





Morning — Mon.-Fri. 
(million) 


Afternoon — Mon.-Fri. 
(million) 


Night — 7 days = 
(million) 


MEN 


2.0 


1.8 


1.9 1 


WOMEN 


5.9 


5.4 


3.0 t 


TEENS 


0.8 


0.9 


1.2 i 


CHILDREN 


1.3 


1.1 


0.8 


TOTAL 


10.0 


9.2 


6.9 




• It' \ . ruber 1 ». n i 1957 







.ill 



.j=j,J . 
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B 




LI 




VABILITY 



S 




LLS 




IN PROSPEROUS 



SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 



MORE PEOPLE listen 



MORE OFTEN with 



MORE BELIEVABILITY 



to WTIC than to 



any other station 





Represented nationally by 
HENRY I. CHRIS TAL CO., INC. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit 
Boston, San Francisco, Atlanta 
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RADIO LISTENING HABITS 



How does in-home listening vary by hours of day? 



£Hiiiii iitii - iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»iiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiyiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 



U. S. homes reached per average minute by hours of day 



2.6 



6AM 



AFTERNOON 



5 DAYS MONDAY-FRIDAY 



NIGHT 




■ I 



-.11 



I" 



I lillll I B I( 'illllllllll 



Radio's audience as of January 1958 is shown above homes. Average minute audiences are only a fraction of 
(A. C. Nielsen). Figures atop bars represent millions of radio's total audience. Peak hours are still in daytime. 



What's average 
daily radio usage 
morning, afternoon 
and night? 



gllllllllllllllllllllUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^^ llllillllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 

g Average hours daily in-home listening per radio home by day parts B 



Time 


Mon.-Fri. average 


Saturday 


Sunday 


All days average 


6 p.m.-6 A.m. 


34 min. 


33 min. 


27 min. 


33 min. 


Noon-6 p.m. 


41 min. 


47 min. 


39 min. 


41 min. 


6 a.m.-Noon 


45 min. 


37 min. 


29 min, 


42 min. 


Total 


2 hrs., 0 min. 


1 tir., 57 min. 


1 lir., 35 min. 


1 hr., 56 min. 



S<jurcc Melien Radio Index. Jan. -Feb. 1958, N. Y. time. 



'■..iill llli: II lllll'llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 
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ANOTHER BASIC FACT: 



all selling is 



the wMtmm medium 




In Philadelphia 



yiuitliilui 





than 



pe/uonoKu 






fmml 



FOR I/IVUIVTUM/ INFORMATION-ASK PETRYI 



RADIO LISTENING HABITS 



How does radio listening vary by county size and region? 



II ■ 



Hours of radio use per day* 



i 



By territory 



By county size 



p 

2:11 



_ Tofal 

g U.S. radio 

g homes 

m 1:49 





1:37 



1:38 m 




There are extreme variations in 
listening by region and by coun- 
ty size, as shown in these bars. 
Highest listening : Pacific ( P ) 
coast; lowest, East Central (EC). 
Other designations: NE, North- 
east and S, South. County listen- 
ing more nearly matches county 
size: the most in the biggest and 
in descending order as shown. 




= *XRI complete report, November- December 1957. 



m 



lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli 



What are 
the national 
listening 
figures by 
local time? 



80iniCE: Nielsen Ridio Indei. . 
r- 1) M( ] rl .iw rsB, I 

urei oomblno lUlunlng m Etsi ' 
Centril. Piclfle Time Zonei on 1< < j 
time b't-h *J t 9 n ni Is jK-ak 
period, 



^Per cent radio homes using iii-home radio per average minute by day partsl 



75.4% 



6-9 a.m. 



13,0Vc 



9 a.m-noon 



lL87o 



9.87c 



\oon-3 p.m. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 



3-6 p.m. 



8.0% 



4,9% 




6-9 p.m. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 



9 p.m.-mid. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIII 
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1 



STEADY GROWTH 
PUTS WPDQ 

JACKSONVILLE 
IN A POWERFUL 

No. 1 POSITION 



TAKE 



OOK 




HOOPERATING 

(Averoge Shore of Audience) 
Mon.-Fri. 6:00 AM to 6:00 PM 



STA. A 



STA. C 



Oct. '56 



Oct. '57 




30% 



25% 



20°. 



15% 



100/0 



5% 



0% 







PULSE REPORT 








(Percent of Tbtol Audience) 
Mon.-Fri. 6:00 AM to 6:00 PM 








Oct 


. '56 April '57 Oct. 


'57 Apnl 


'58 
















30Oo 
25% 


STA.C 

sta.aI;: 

STA. Bv 
STA. d\ 




— ^ . 








20% 


WPDQ 












IOOq 

5% 
0% 















Robert Feogin, President — Ernest R. Currie, Soles V.-P. 

Represented by 

VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONNELL, INC. 
JAMES S. AYERS, SOUTHEAST 
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RADIO LISTENING HABITS 



How does radio listening change through the year? 



Average hours of in-home listening per home per day, 1957 



Source: Nielsen Radio Index 

II IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlHill I I 





Jan.- 


Mar.- 


May- 


July. 


Sept.- 


Nov.- 




Feb. 


Apr. 


June 


Aug. 


Oct. 


Dec. 


Radio-tv homes 


1.92 


1.87 


1.89 


1.70 


1.78 


1.62 


Radio-only homes 


3.36 


3.29 


2.89 


2.51 


2.74 


3.01 



gillllllllllllllllllllllll IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHII I llllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 



What's the trend in radio in-home listening in tv homes? 

'^lUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII jlllll!llllllllllllll1lllllllllllllil1IIIIIIII1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1liy^ 



1.71 



1.83 



1.83 



1.80 



As Nielsen figures to left show, listening 
hours in tv homes first rose slightly and then 
declined in recent years. They represent 
listening hours per home per day. Source: 
Nielsen Radio Index. These figures indicate 
stability rather than change. 



1952 



1954 



1956 



1958 



111 llllllllllliHI 
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How does radio's audience accumulate? 



IN-HOME LISTENING 





Audience during 


average minute 






9 to noon 
Mon.-Fri. 


6 a.m. -6 p.m. 
Mon.-Fri. 


6 a.m. -6 a.m. 
Sun.-Sat. 


'^'r L. S. radio homes 


15.0 


13.0 


8.7 


Averajre hours listening 
per home reached 










Homes reached on 


one or more days 




^ I . ^. radio home** 


52.3 


76.6 


84.6 


Average hour** listening 
per home rcaelied 


4.26 


10.19 


17.32 



Taken from a special analysis of the weekly radio audience con- 
ducted by the A. C. Nielsen Co. during the week of 3-9 March, 
1957, these figures— though more than a year old are still valid 



!'|J 



and illustrate there is more than one way to look at radio audience 
data. Figures illustrate the accumulation of radio listening in a 
three-hour span. Week-long total hours: 17,32 per home reached 
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I' 



-for -tha-i- 



0 



:*■ 



0 



^ c 



SCR ANION 

i 



BIG N.E. PENNSYLVANIA MARKET 




1st in Average Share of Audience — 



All Day"^ 



1st in Average Quarter-Hour Rating — All Day* 



Highest power, greatest penetration. 
Lowest cost per thousand of any station in market. 
Most extensive merchandising support. 

Best record of growth in area — Both ratings and circulation. 



Pulse Wilkes-Barre — Hazleton Metropolitan Area — November 1957. 



Wilkes-Barre^ Pennsylvania. Call Avery-Knodel for details 
The only A.B.N. Affiliate in Northeastern Pennsylvania. 
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RADIO LISTENING HABITS 



How much does out-of-home listening add to in-home? 



HlllllllllII IIIIIIllllllllI IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII IIIIIIIIIIIIII 



llllllllllllllllllllllilllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllll^^^ 



llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 

(Winter, 1958) 

January-February reports 
Per cent out-of-home listening adds to in-home listening in 27 markets 



Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Columbus (Dec-Jan.) 

Dallas (Dec- Jan.) 

Detroit 

Fort Worth (Dec-Jan.) 

Houston 

Kansas City 

Los Angeles 

Miami (Feb.-Mar.) 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis-St. Paul 

New Orleans 

New York (Jan.) 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond 

St. Louis 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

Seattle 

Washington, D. C. (Jan.) 

27 market weighted average 



Total audience 


In-home + 


Out-of-home — 


This % plus 


21.1 


17.1 


4.0 


23.4 


18.8 


15.1 


3.7 


24.6 


21.4 


17.3 


4.1 


23.7 


22.0 


17.6 


4.4 


25.0 


20.3 


16.4 


3.9 


23.9 


22.5 


18.0 


4.5 


25.0 


18.9 


15.0 


3.9 


26.0 


20.5 


16.2 


4.3 


26.6 


22.4 


17.7 


4.7 


26.6 


20.0 


16.2 


3.8 


23.5 


22.2 


17.7 


4.5 


25.4 


21.0 


17.0 


4.0 


23.6 


20.7 


16.7 


4.0 


24.0 


22.7 


18.0 


4.7 


26.2 


23.6 


18.8 


4.8 


25.6 


21.0 


17.0 


4.0 


23.6 


20.4 


16.3 


4.1 


25.2 


21.6 


17.9 


3.7 


20.7 


23.2 


18.1 


5.1 


28.2 


21.5 


17.5 


4.0 


22.9 


20.7 


16.8 


3.9 


23.2 


19.9 


16.0 


3.9 


24.4 


20.5 


16.7 


3.8 


22.8 


22.4 


18.0 


4.4 


24.4 


22A 


18.0 


4.4 


24.4 


23.0 


18.5 


4.5 


24.4 


19.7 


15.8 


3.9 


24.7 


21.8 


17.5 


4.4 


25.2 



Figures above are from Pulse's semi-annual 
study of out-of-home listening. In-home and 
out-of-home columns show per cent of homes 
listening by average quarter hours seven days 
a week. Percentage plus is not measure of 



homes using radio but ratio between in-home 
and out-of-home. Period covered by data is 
various winter months this year. Averages for 
the group of markets shown: in-home, 17.5% ; 
out-of-home, 4.4%, ; average plus, 25,2%. 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 
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Leo Burnett Media Supervisor, Douglas Burch, tells why he 
selects WLW Radio and TV Stations for PURE OIL 



If 



Statwns ore 



moua for extending 



^Rayal Wdoome Service' 



Another good recmm u^, 
for PURE, we're SUtt 






a tanJ^ul of 
powerful promotion 

coming mid goings 





'Yes, behind 
fscene ttnd on the air—^ 
theQrod^Gro^dsrwe 
home Uie boBineesJ* 



Call your WLW Stations Representative . . . you'll be glad you did! 

k ^^^^ ^^^^^ 



WLW-T 



WLW-C 









fLW-D 






1 


Dtyten J 



rLW-i 



WLW-I 

Tetevis'on 



1 L * 

Ra<Jto ' 



Nttworit Affiliations: NBC: ABC; MBS • Sales Officts: Ntw York , Cincinnati. Chicago, Cleveland • Salts Rtprastntatlvis: NBC Spot Salts: Los Angtle», 
San Francisco, Dttroit; Bomtr Lowranct & Associates. Inc.: Atlanta, Dallas Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a division of ^KiCO 
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RADIO LISTENING HABITS 



What's the trend in out-of-home listening? 



'ii 



iiiiiiii 



IIIIIH!^ 



Per cent homes listening out-of-home, winter and summer, 1953-1958 



I 



3f' 





1 


1953 


1 954 


1955 


1 1956 


1957 


1 y JO 






a- 


W 


s 


W 


s 


W 


s 


W 

1 


s 


W 

1 


s 


W 
vv 


1 


Atlanta 




3.3 


3.6 


! 3.2 


3.6 


1 3.2 




3.4 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


4.0 




Baltimore 




3.2 


3.5 


3.2 


3.6 


3.2 




3.4 


4.1 


! 3.8 


4.1 


3.7 




Birmingham 




3.2 


3.5 


3.6 


3.8 


3.3 


3.6 


' 4.1 


4.4 


4.3 


4.4 


4.1 


= 


Boston 


— 


3.8 


4.2 


4.4 


4.6 


4.2 


4.6 


4.8 


5.1 


4.7 


4.8 


4.4 


=■ 


Buffalo 


k 




3.5 


3.6 


3.7 


3.2 


3.4 


3.2 


3.8 


3.6 


3.7 


3.9 


= 


Chicago 


— 


3.1 


3.7 


3.9 


4.3 


4.1 


4.2 


40 


4.6 


4.3 


4.6 


4.5 


— '■ 


Cincinnati 




3.1 


3.6 


3.6 


3.9 


3.6 


3.9 


3.8 


4.2 


4.0 


4.2 


3.9 




Columbus 






3.1 




3.2 


3.1 


3.3 


3.4 


4.0 


3.5 


3.8 


4.3 


= 


Dallas 






3.9 






3.6 


4.0 


. 4.5 


4.7 


4.6 


5.5 


4.7 


= 


Detroit 


-E. 


3.0 


3.8 


3.9 


4.2 


3.9 


4.2 


: 3.8 


4.3 


4.2 


4.4 


3.8 




Fort Worth 


— 














1 4.0 




4.0 


5.3 


45 




Houston 






3.8 


3.6 


4.1 


4.0 


4.3 


4.3 


4.6 


4.4 


4.5 


4.0 




Kansas City 






3.2 




3.7 


3.4 




3.8 


4.1 


3.9 


4.3 


4.0 


= 


Los Angeles 




4.2 


4.4 


4.5 


4.8 


4.5 


4.7 


' 4.4 


4.7 


4.7 


5.0 1 


4.7 




Miami 




2.9 




3.1 




3.3 


3.7 


. 4.4 


4.6 


4.7 


4.7 


4.8 




Milwaukee 








3.3 


3.8 


3.3 


3.8 


35 


4.3 


4.3 


4.4 


4.0 




Mpls.-St. Paul 


— 


3J 


3.4 


3.4 


3.8 


3.7 


3.9 


3.7 


4.2 


4.2 


4.4 ; 


4.1 


— 


New Orleans 






3.2 ' 




3.7 


3.3 


3.4 


4.4 


4.6 


4.4 


4.6 1 


3.7 




New York 




4.0 


4.4 


4.4 


4.8 


44 


4.4 


4.6 


5.0 


5.1 


4.8 


5.1 




Philadelphia 




3.5 


3.8 ' 


' 3.6 


3.9 




4.0 


3.0 


4.4 


6. 1 


4.6 


4.0 




Pittsburgh 








3.4 


1 


3.5 


3.9 


3.6 


3.9 


3.9 


4.1 


3.9 




Portland, Ore. 










3.6 




3.4 




4.4 






Richmond 






2.9 ' 


3.1 


3.2 


2.9 


3.0 


3.1 


4.3 


3.7 


4.1 


3.9 




St. Louis 






3.4 


3.5 


3.8 ' 


3.8 


4.2 


3.9 


4.3 


4.2 


4.4 


3.8 




San Diego 






3.2 




3.5 


3.5 


3.8 


3.6 


4.1 


4.0 


42 


4.4 




San Francisco 




3.9 


4.4 


4.1 


4.2 1 


4.2 




4.5 


4.7 


• 4.6 


4.6 


4.4 




Seattle 




2.8 


3.2 


* 3.2 


3.5 


4.4 


4.2 


4.1 


4.1 


4.2 


4.4 


45 




Washington 




3.2 


36 


3.7 


4.0 


, 3.7 


3.9 


1 3.7 


4.1 


4.1 


43 


3.9 




Median 

>n , 11 mil 






3.6 

Ih.' Illllll!! 


3.6 

Illllll iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


3.8 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


3.6 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


3.9 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


3.8 


4.3 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiii::iii 


4.2 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


4.4 

lilllllllllllllllllllllllUII 


4.1 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 





Six-year span covering out-of-home listening during winter and summer shows winter increase of 
35% in the median figure for 28 markets. Figures are from Pulse, which includes all types of out- 
of-home listening, including visiting to other homes. Auto listening represents the greatest part of 
the out-of-home total. \ext in importance is listening at work. Portable tune-in is rising. 
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Think .if. .pyojp 
witii your 
PETRY man 




gate action in San Francisco 

Audiences respond to KOBY s musical formula beamed to San 
Francisco families. From New York to San Francisco, advertisers 
know that KOBY motivates the market! 

If your favorite tune is *'Happy Days are Here Again/' played by 
thousands of ringing cash registers . , . then it s time you called your 
Petry Man. He'll show you the rating facts and give you the big 
reasons to buv KOBY in San Francisco! 



KOBY 



10,000 watts . San Francisco is KOBY-land 



Mid-America Broadcasting Co. 



1958 
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RADIO LISTENING HABITS 

How do listening levels compare in radio-tv and radio-only homes? 



iiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 



Homes using radio in-home by day parts 



Radio homes using 



8 a.m. -12 noon 
( Mon.-Fri.) 

12 noon-6 p.m. 
( Mon.-Fri.) 

6-11 p.m. 
(Sun. -Sat.) 



radio 



AVG. AUD. 



14.2 



11.4 



7.4 



HOMES *000 



6,915 



5.552 



3.604 



Tv homes using 



radio 



AVG. AUD. 



13.5% 



10.1 



5.4 



HOMES *000 



5.768 



4.357 



2,352 



Radio only homes 
using radio 



AVG. AUD. 



18.4% 



19.0 



19.7 



HOMES GOO 



1.147 



1.195 



1.252 



^ SOUIICE: Nielsen Radio Index. Jan. -Feb. 195S. 



Ulllllllllllllllllllllllll IIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllllllllllllllIIIIIIIIIIlllllllllllllllllll^^ 



Radio-only homes listen to radio at 
a fairly steady rate through the day, 
while radio-tv homes show a gradual 
decline. The data here are based on 
\ew York time, so spot advertisers 
should use the material with care 



yiiiiiii iiiiiyiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 



How does radio 
listening compare 
winter and summer? 

Biggesf difference in summer and 
winter listening is in the morning, as 
these \ielsen figures show\ And even 
auto tune-in remains stable despite 
heavier summer travel. Total Hstening 
(auto plus in-home) : morning — July 
*57. 5.9 million homes. Jan. '58, 6.9; 
affernoon July '57. 7.0, Jan. '58, 
6-6; nighf Juh V57. 4.8. Jan. '58, 4.2. 



MORNING 
Mon.-Fri. 



AFTERNOON 
Mon.-Fri. 



NIGHT 
7 days 



Auto-Plus 
(white) 



Homes 
Per minute 
(millions) 



In-Home 
(black) 



1.1 



4.8 



1.3 



5.9 



1.2 



.9 




July '57 Jan. '58 

Annual Average : 5.8 



July '57 58 

5.6 



July *57 Jan. 58 

3.7 
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1 

i 




MORNING 
AFTERNOON! EVENING! 



DAY 



L O 




G ! 



KlOA 



DES MOINES' NO. 1 STATION 
15 MONTHS SOLID! 



KAKC 



TULSA'S NO. 1 STATION 
21 MONTHS SOLID! 



Balanced programming plus timely news 

and public service features — that's the number one 
station in Des Moines. 

For over 15 months, the New KIOA has been over- 
whelmingly the first choice of Des Moines radio 
listeners. 

The New KIOA has more listeners than four other 
Des Moines stations combined — listeners that are 
your buyers! 

Buy the station that reaches all of Iowa with blanket 
coverage, 

DES MOINES 



12.00 NOON 
— 4.00 P.M. 



HOOPER RADIO AUDIENCE INDEX — M.-F. 

MAY-JUNE. 1958 

7:00 A.M. — 
12.00 NOON 

Th« New KIOA 41.5 469 

Station A . . 34.6 24.2 

Station B 14.5 10.4 

PULSE RADIO AUDIENCE INDEX — M. F. 

MAY. 1tS8 

The New KIOA 34 

Station A . 31 

Station B * 13 

Fuise reports the New KIOA leads with SI querter-hoitr 

out of o possible 721 



33 
26 
14 

**nrifs'* 



From last place to the top in a few short 
weeks — and then holding top position for over 21 
months straight. 

That's the New KAKC story. A story of loyal listeners 
who depend on KAKC for music and up to the second 
news* 

Buy the station that delivers the most — KAKC in 
Tulsa — recepient of the coveted Associated Press 
Award for best coverage of all A.P. radio and T.V. 
stations in the United States! 

TULSA 



HOOPER RADfO AUDIENCE INDEX — M.-F. 

MAY-JUNE. 1958 

7.00 A.M. — 
12:00 NOON 
The New KAKC 41 3 

19.3 
15.4 



Station A 
Station B 



12 00 NOON 
— 6 00 P.M. 
44.1 
\S2 
17.1 



PULSE RADIO AUDIENCE INDEX M. F. 
FE8RUARY. 1951 

The New KAKC 28 28 

Station A 20 10 

Station B 20 18 

Pufse reports the NEW KAKC Is first In every 30 mln. segment 
24 hours o dayl 



NO. 1 STATIONS WITH PROVEN SALES AND RESPONSE-ABILITY 



THE NEW 

KIOA 

940 KC 

10.000 WATTS 

DES MOINES. IOWA 

ilM DOWELL, Vice President 
#nd Gtnefal Mana^tr 




PUBLIC RADIO CORPORATION 

The New KIOA — First in Des Moines 
The New KAKC — First in Tulsa 

LESTER KAMIN, President 
GET THE LOW, LOW COST PER THOUSAND FACTS 

WEED RADIO CORP. 



THE NEW 

KAKC 

970 KC 

1.000 WATTS 

TULSA. OKLAHOMA 

BOB HOTH. Vict Pr.sident 
4nd General Manager 



ji'LY 195;? 
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NETWORK RADIO PATTERNS 

What are the most popular radio programs in the top 10 markets? 

Total audience — in-home and out-of-lionie** 

lllll'iii ' IIIIIIPI!!' \\h iiiq III lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ lllllllllllllilllllllllllllM^ , IIIIIMi 

Highest g 
rated M 

Market Top three network programs Vi hr. g 



>E\\ YORK* Arthur Godfrey (CBS) 4.5 

4.313.300 World News Roundup (CBS) _ _ 4.5 

Gunsmoke (Sun.) (CBS) . 4.3 



LOS AM;ELES Edward R. Murrow (CBS) _ 6.2 

2,018,100 Gunsmoke (Sat.) (CBS) 4.3 

Howard Miller (CBS) 4.3 

Jack Benny (CBS) 4.3 

Robert Q. Lewis (CBS) 4.3 



CHICAGO Arthur Godfrey (CBS) ___ 6.9 

1,873,500 Gunsmoke (Sat.) (CBS) 6.1 

Edward R. Murrow (CBS) __ _ 5.8 



PHILADELPHL\ Arthur Godfrey (CBS) .... 5.1 

1,182,700 Backstage Wife (CBS) . ... . . 5.0 

Breakfast Club (ABC) . 4.9 

2nd Mrs. Burton (CBS) ... .. .. 4.9 

Young Dr. Malone (CBS) ..... . .. .. ... . 4.9 



DETROIT Arthur Godfrey (CBS) 5.3 

1,021,700 Breakfast Club (ABC) 4.4 

Lowell Thomas (CBS) 3.9 



BOSTOiN World News Roundup— 8 a.m. (CBS) _ 6.1 

916,400 Arthur Godfrey (CBS) 5.6 

World News Roundup — Sat. — 8 a.m. (CBS) 5.3 



SAN FRANCISCO Gunsmoke (Sat.) (CBS) ... 6.8 

869,800 Nora Drake (CBS) . .. 5.0 

Monitor (Sat.) (NBC) 4.8 



ST. LOLTS Arthur Godfrey (CBS) .... ... 6.0 

583,700 World News Roundup— Sat.— 8 a.m. (CBS) . _ 5.0 

Gunsmoke (Sat.) (CBS) . 4.8 



W ASHINGTON, D. C. World News Roundup— 8 a.m. (CBS) . 5.9 

529.900 World News Roundup— 8 a.m. (NBC) . .. . 5.8 

Arthur Godfrey (CBS) ..... ... . . 5.5 



CLEVELAND Arthur Godfrey (CBS) . 4.9 

194.900 Lowell Thomas (CBS) L4 

Jack Benny (CBS) ... - . 4.3 



April report. TIte Pul-*'. Im ^ 
••Ttie Pulse. Inc. Sfirrh-Apill i;t',8. = 

' ' ' !' ir !'! ' mil llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll II ! III! ill! Illlllll IIII III llllllll|l|||||||IM 
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H 



8 



alarm 

newsroom I 



Eight newsmen are popping up all 
over Cleveland. They're the men who 
make up WERE's Eight-Alarm Newsroom. 
They're first at the scene of the 
new"s - they dig for the news - they 
analyze the news . . . giving Cleve- 
land three-dimension coverage. When 
WERE delivers your commercial mes- 
sage, the forces of an alert sponsor 
are joined with those of an alert 
radio station. 





CLEVELAND 

Richard M. Klaus, Vice President & General Manager J Represented by Venard, Rintoul and McConnell, Inc. 



NETWORK RADIO PATTERNS 



What size audiences can an advertiser accumulate? 



A. With one daytime music 
and one nighttime news 
strip in four neeks?^ 



^Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllll^ iilllllllllllll I liiiiiili, llllllllllillllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllH 



Nielsen Radio Index, Jan.-Feb. 1958. 
Illlllllllllllll 



Net rating 


Unduplicated homes 


Average frequency 


12.4% 


6,036,000 


4.2 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 



'I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii I I II iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiyiiiiiiiiyi 



fi. W ith a multiple weekly 
participation schedule 
(35 per week)?^ 



C With a typical morning 
five minute segment 
in four weeks ?^ 





% total U.S. homes 


% tv homes 


% radio only homes 


m One week 


13.3 


10.1 


32.1 


g Four weeks 


24.4 


19.6 


52.6 


^ •Nielsen Radio Index, 


Jan.-Pe!>. 11158. 






iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 


Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilil 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii ' 



iJiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 





% 


Homes 


Avg. episodes 


p Cumulative audience 


9.9 


4,825,000 


3.9 


M Avg. per broadcast rating 


2.0 


967,000 





= ♦Nielsen Radio Index, Jan.-Feb. 1958. 



How do network radio ratings vary by markets? 



' !1! Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillillllllllllllllllllllllli IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1II III llllllllll' M 



Radio ratings for single programs in the top ten markets 

Total audience in-home & out-of-liome 



Shows 


N.Y.*'' 


L.A. 1 


Chi. 


' Phil. 


Def. ' 


Bosf. 


S.F. ' 


Sf.L. 


' Wash. 


Clev. 


♦Nefwork 
1 ratings 


LoMrell Thomas (CBS) 


3.9 


4.1 


5.8 


4.2 


3.9 


4.8 


4.4 


4.9 


4.6 


4.4 


4.6 


Gun^ okt' (Sun. CBS) 


4.3 


4.1 


5.3 


3.8 


2.8 


3.6 




3.8 


4.3 


3.3 


4.1 


Breakfast Club (ABC) 


2.9 


3.2 


1.9 


4.9 


4.4 




3.9 


2.2 


3.0 


3.1 


3.0 


Edward P. Morgan (ABC) 


1.9 


2.8 


1.6 


2.5 


2.9 




2.6 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.4 


My Truf Story (>BC) 


2.0 


3.3 


3.3 


3.0 


3.7 


1.8 


3.5 


3.5 


4.0 


2.8 


2.8 


Morgan Beatty (NBC) 


2.6 


2.2 


4.8 


3.0 


1.7 


2.2 


2.8 


2.0 


3.9 


3.2 


3.0 



•.**4M'R4 K The Pulie. Iiic 
•April. Iftr.M 



lil 

.\larchA|»rll. 1958. 



Iilllllllllllll III IIP I I! Iilllllllllllll 
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TAKE A CLOSE LOOK AT 





Programs and People That Produce 




When you find that happy combination of a station with top ratings 
and thoroughly documented proof of sales effectiveness — 

you've found WKLO in Louisville, Kentucky and you are 
going to make some money for your client when you place 
your advertising on this station. 



It takes people to sell people. WKLO personalities deliver the 
advertiser's commercial w^ith conviction, believability and 
personal persuasion. These are people talking v^ith 
people . . . not voices speaking at people. 



It takes people to sell people — and we\e got the right ones 

in front of the microphones and more than any other 
station in Louisville at the receivers. 




SOLD NATIONALLY BY: 

robert e. eastman & co., inc. 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 



JULY 1958 
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SPOT RADIO 



Spot radio spending by industry category 



1st Quarter 1958* 



Product Category 



No. Brands 



% of Total 



3rd Quarter 1957* 



1st Quarter 1957* 



Dolhrs 
<000) 



% of Total 



Dollars 

(000) 



Asriculture 


54 


6.3 


872 


2.0 


1,291 


Me. Beer & Wine 


54 


6.3 


3,399 


7.6 « 


2.902 


Aniuseinents 


10 


1.2 


261 


.6 


240 


Appliances 


15 


1.8 1 

\ 
t 

3.4 


98 


.2 


113 


Automotive 


29 


4.655 


10.4 


4.020 


t 

Building Material 


8 

i. 


.9 

^ 


180 


.4 


64 


Clothing. Apparel. Accessories 

1 


9 


1.0 


189 


.4 


259 


Confections & Soft Drinks 1 


24 


2*8 


1,149 


2.6 1 


699 


Consumer Services 


1 

23 


2.7 


1,540 


3.5 


2,019 


j 

Dairv Products ' 


20 


2*3 


135 


.3 


202 


\ 

Drugs ► 


81 


9..'> 


3.337 


7.5 ' 


5,375 


Finance 


18 


2*1 


328 


.7 


142 


Food & Grocery 


230 


26.9 


8.899 


19.9 


8,437 


Gasoline & Lubricants 


31 


3.6 


2.947 


6.6 


2,149 


General Household Prds. 


27 


3*2 


339 


.8 


413 

1 


Household Cleaners 


42 


4.8 


2.252 


5.0 


1,642 


Notions 


2 


i *^ 


137 


1 

1 

.3 


1 

1,319 


Pet Products 


9 


1.0 


135 

1 


.3 


138 


Publications 


13 


1.5 


551 


1.2 


408 

1 


Religion 


26 


3.0 


1.021 


2.3 


1 

1,420 


Tobacco Products 




2.9 


6.298 


14.1 


8,141 


Toilet Requisites 


i 4^ 


5*2 


3.172 


7.1 


4,645 


Transportation & Travel 


33 


3.9 


1.043 


2.3 


1.098 


\\ atches & Jewelrv 


6 


.7 


139 


.3 


59 


Miscellaneous 


21 


2*8 


1.551 


3.6 


1 

1.632 



% of Total 
2.7 

5.9 
.5 
.2 



8.2 



.1 



.5 



1.4 



4.1 



.4 



11.0 



.3 



17.3 



4.4 



.9 



3.4 



2.7 



.3 



.8 



2.9 



16.7 



9.5 



2.3 



.1 



3.4 



Smjrre RAH. Ut quttier. lir. ; SUA. iutrt< 



t quarter 1957 
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Of course, uicll cover 




+h« firsf tnp f 0 the rwoow I 



Representatives: 



WTRY 

John Blair & Co. 



WAVZ 

National: Hollingbery Co. 
New England: Kettell-Corter 




ALBANY, SCHENECTADY, TROY, NEW YORK 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Daniel W. Kops, President • Richard J. Monahan, Vice President and National Advertising Manager 



JULY 1958 
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iiiiiiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiii I iiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiliiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^ 



{'iiiiiiiiiiiii' I 



How much audience 
can spot add to a 
tv network show?* 



'Source: A. C. Nielsen 



MAVERICK 



RADIO SPOT SUPPORT FOR TV NETWORK 

LOS AN6ELES 

% HOMES REACHED WEEKLY 

SPOT PLUS NETWORK 



RADIO SPOT 

(20 PER WEEK) 

21.2% 



30.2% 



14:3% 






15.9 


/ ^ ^ 1 I - - 1 » 
- ■ tt. f f * * * \ 




/ ' ■ / / ■ 






" . . ' ' ' * 




1 * J ^ ■ ■ ■ ' / 



FREa 1.0 



2.5 



23 



NEW HOMES 
SPOT 

PLUS NETWOn 
MKVEBICK ONLY 



III I 



"Iillll II! 



lillJ 



How much coverage 
do spot radio and tv 
offer with the same 
amount of money?* 



•Source: A. C. Nielsen 



RADIO VS. TV SPOT COVERAGE 
Same dollar expenditure — New York area, $4,000 per week 



=E No. of stations 



^ Announcements per week 

g Homes reached 

M per announcement 



= Monthly cume audience 



^ Frequency 



5i) 



llllllll 



RADIO 



3 



70 (MIN.) 



80,500 



3,167,000 



7.1 



iiii 



III 



TV 



2 



2 (20 SEC.) 



1,140,000 



3,010,000 



3.0 



11.,' 



< (III.: 



III" IIII iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii Iillll mill mil miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii w iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii£ 



How does frequency 
distribution of spot 
radio and television 
compare?* 



'HouH. \ <■ Nlfhen 



Quinfi'les are rarlio and tv audiences 
broken down into five equal parts in 
order of increasing frequency exposure. 



RADIO VS. TELEVISION SPOT COVERAGE 

SAME SPOT SCHEDULE- LEADING CHICAGO STATIONS 



FOUR WK. CUM. AUDIENCE 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 



TV 


RADIO 


Quintiles 


TV 


RADIO 


70.17. 






1.3 




13 












Z5 




3277. 




,4.8, 




4.9 










8.8 




104 
















77 


9.8 




7.7 


9.8 



I 
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John Blair 
How we stay 

way up here' 



wbns radio 

^^IAj^I{^ In Columbus, Ohio 



JULY 1958 
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How much have advertisers spent for spot radio time? 

pi': I Illlllllllllllll IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH nlllliMilllllllllllllillllllllllliliiiilllIllliiiillllllilllIlIIiillIlillllIlllH 



I 



1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1 

8118,823,880 §119,559,000 $123,658,000 $129,605,000 $120,168,000 $120,393,000 $145,461,000 $183,987,000 | 

Figures above relate to station income from time sales agencies. Source of all figures is FCC, except for 1957, 1 

only, after rate discounts but before commissions to reps, which comes from the Station Representatives Association, 1 

- '-'-'ii I I mil III! Ill iiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^ 



What's the trend in day and night spot rates? 



Prepared by The Katz Agency, these data show rate 
data on Katz radio stations as of 1 January each year. 
The figures are based on a schedule of 12 one-minute 
announcements for 13 weeks. Daytime rates are those 
that apply for the most hours between 8:00 a.m. and 
6:00 p.m. Nighttime rates are those that apply for the 
most hours between 7 :00 and 10 :00 p.m. Thus, 
trends for prime time rates are not covered here. 



Illlllllllllllll 'I I II 'II 

YEAR 

1946 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 



I l!i[ 



1950 = 100.0 

DAYTIME 

78.8 
100.0 
104.2 
105.6 
105.3 
104.6 

98.3 

92.0 

93.9 

96.9 



NIGHTTIME 

78.0 
100.0 



101.2 



48.8 
46.4 
46.2 



^iillllllllllllllllllll illJII nil IIMIIIIIIIIIllillllllllllli I III nil IIIIJ il iilllillili \\l llllllllllllllilll nil lliilllllllllllllil nil llllllllllltlllll IIIIIIIIHIIilllllllllH^ 



What's the ratio between night and day spot radio rates? 



I 



iiiiillllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllPIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIM jlliillllllllllllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 



Ratio of Nighltime 
to Daytime Rates 

1946 1.76 

1950 1.78 

1952 1.70 

1956 94 

1957 88 

1958 .85 



Continuing study of spot radio rates by the Katz Agency of its repre- 
sented stations shows that nighttime rates are now, on the average, 12% 
lower than daytime rates. Between 1946 and 1950 there was an almost 
parallel increase in both daytime and nighttime rates. Between 
1950 and 1952, there was a slight increase in daytime rates with 
nighttime rates remaining relatively static. Between 1952 and 1956, 
daytime rates declined 13% but nighttime rates w^ere cut in half. 
Rates shown here are for 12 announcements weekly for 13 
weeks as of 1 January each year. Day rates are those for most hours 
between 8:00 a.m. and 6:00 p.m.; night for most hours between 
7:00 and 10:00 p.m., thus do not include premium time rates. 
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he 26: 




The 

man 

with 26 
voices 



CBS Radio newsman Frank 
Goss is a highly talented man. 
So are the many other CBS 
Radio Pacific personalities here 
in Hollywood. They have this 
and something else in common. 
They speak with the impact and 
authority of 26 voices . . . the 26 
stations that make up the CBS 
Radio Pacific Network. Each 
station is a powerful, respected 
voice in its own community air- 
ing programs that only a radio 
network can provide. Together 
these stations offer 252,000 
watts of potver to blanket 
500,000 square miles of the 
West tvith the completeness, 
efficiency, economy and author- 
ity that no other western re- 
gional medium, broadcast or 
print, can match. If your mar- 
ket is here, you can't do better 
than with the 





NETWORK 




Represented by CBS RADIO SPOT SALES 
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From 6:00 p.m. to Midnight, Sunday 








tiirougii Saturday, KSTP-TV is 








FIRST in audience'^ in Minneapolis- 








St. Paui's 741,060 TV liomes! 




'ARB 





ROPOLITAN AREA REPORT, jUNE, 1958 






*ioo,oocf 

WATTS 



^sk NBC Amiate 

MINNEAPOLIS • ST. PAUL 



/(^(M^Sitve^i. Leading StsHonl 
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Color television 



I v sttitiitn representtitives 




I'd ae 160 



■ 



17,250 mail requests prove 



KETV 




Action 



...in 97 counties of prosperous !Eastern Nebraska 

and Western Iowa. 




niMOUtN 



roc* 



WMMIOt 



NEBRASKA 

IROKfN low 



cost! 



(UMAS 



IMnwi 



•UfttlO 



Mil 



•4 



SHittt 



KANSAS 



•OMS 



cut) Ml 



lOvWA 




(IMll)fl 




40-100' f- 

20- 40' c 

10- 20^ ( 

Bonus 



Cimi 



aouD 



NAAliSON 



MISSOURI 



h 




CMOVtU 



CMMll 




Shaded areas show the 
response of 17,259 
pieces of mail resulting 
from a KETV seed 
offer. Counties in dark 
red produced from 40^ 
to over 100% of the 
mail delivered by the 
home county (Douglas) 
per 1,000 TV homes. 
Percentages of response 
for the 97 counties are 
shown in the legend 
above and map (left). 



Here's Proof . . . 

advertisers sell all of Eastern Nebraska, Western Iowa and 7uore when buying KETV. 
Audience response to a KETV seed offer came from 97 industrial and agricultural 
counties . . . including the buying-power centers of Omaha, Council Bluffs, Iowa and 
Lincoln. This same vast, responsive audience is yours when you advertise on KETV, 

MARKET DATA* 





Population 


Retail Sales 


Effective Buying 
Income 


Families 


Average Family 
Income 


♦Sales Management. 
May, 1958 


Basic Market** 


1,418,600 


$1,611,922,000 


$2,114,430,000 


438,800 


$4,452 

- 


**Countics listed for 
Omaha area in Tele- 
vision Magazine, 
March. 1958 

**^!29 additional coun- 
ties responding to 
seed offer. 


Bonus Market* * * 


753,100 


$ 926,477,000 


$1,183,166,000 


235,729 


$4,221 


TOTAL 


2,171,700 


$2,538,399,000 


$3,297,596,000 


674,529 


$4,337 



See your 



man for availabilities 



Ben H. Cowdery. President 

OMAHA VC ORLD-HI-RALD STATION 
OMAHA, NI-BRASKA 





Eugene S. Thomas, V.P. & Gen. Mgr. 




basic 



I 
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TELEVISION HIGHLIGHTS 



Rush into specials is big news in fall tv lineup. Reasons behind surging popularity of this programing 
form are basic marketing advantages such as (1) merchandising and promotion potential of these shows; 
(2) consumer publicity opportunities; (3) chance for sponsor to stand out and identify with one-shot at 
lower cost than regular sponsorship implies (see page 152). 



Stepped-up number of split sponsorships on network tv stem from new media theory: Buying circu- 
lation and audience turnover on network tv and hedge the risk by spreading programing dollars over par- 
ticipation in tw^o or three shows. Say top marketing v.p.'s: Advertisers spread their magazine dollars, yet net- 
work tv, an outstandingly powerful sales medium, inherited the buying patterns of lower-cost radio days (see 
page 145). 



Late-summer rush into spot tv is anticipated by media buyers and sellers who anticipate big gain for 
the medium from higher-cost and longer-commitment media. While availability requests are starting to flow 
in to rep companies, actual buying is delayed by the slow firming of network programing lineups (see 
page 160). 



There were 52 new shows on the air this past season, contrasted with 41 in '56 and 42 in '54 and '55. 
Of the 116 shows on the air this past season, 25 had been telecast at least five years (see page 144). 



Even though color tv hasn't taken the country by storm, it's creating a lot of consumer and client interest 
in it. At this point there are some 350,000 color sets, largely centered in the top 100 market areas, and a 
total of 291 stations equipped to transmit color (see page 154). 



New tv spot business this fall will come from former network tv advertisers and from former print ad- 
vertisers. So say the agency buyers, account people and media directors surveyed by SPONSOR for this Fall 
Facts BASICS issue (see page 158). 



TELEVISION BASICS 



Articles Page 

Network tv changes patterns. Chart based on SPONSOR questionnaire of agency executives and clients.. - 142 

Network tv: which shows will live through '59? Chart of show types, status report in Q. and A. form.— 144 

Color television: what makes mass circulation? A summary of color facilities, trends, future plans 154 

Spot tv budgets to go up next winter. Chart based on SPONSOR questionnaire of agency executives 158 

Spot television: status report in question-and-answer form covering all phases of the medium 160 

Television station representatives, headquarters addresses, telephone numbers, stations they represent 164 

Charts 

Dimensions of television: set saturation, production, station growth. Starts on 177 

Television spending and costs: billings growth, major investors. Starts on 184 

Television viewing habits: audience composition, day/night viewing, DST. Starts on 198 

Network programing trends: show types, ratings, trends. Starts on ____ 208 
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AGENCY-CLIENT SURVEY 



Network tv changes patterns 



* 



.. I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiir iiiiiiiiiii 

1. What nighttime network program buys for fall '58 have you made to date? 



Adv.- Sit. 
West. Mystery Comedy 



Quiz 



Aud. 
part. 



Genl. 
drama 



Mus. 



Dra.- 
Anth. 



Com. 



Var. 



0th. 



1958 
1957 



10% 
10 



40% 
20 



20% 
20 



30% 
10 



50% 
50 



20% 
20 



20% 
10 



30% 
20 



30% 
20 



i'W : nil <i>i iiMini 



1,1] I I'M ■ - 1 -Mlliit. |,- 



2. How do your network fv buying pafferns differ in fall of '58 from fall of '57? 



3. 



Full weekly half-hour show . 

Co-sponsor half-hour show .... 

Alternate week evening half hour 

Co-sponsor one hour weekly 

Daytime participations 

Nighttime participations 

Full hour . 

Hour-long specials .... , , 



1958 


1957 


40% 


10% 


60 


30 


50 


80 


40 


60 


60 


60 




10 


10 


10 




10 



i'< liiiiii liiiiiiiiiiiii 1 ii uii^ I'l' 1 . Il l nil \u\ iiiiiiiiiiiii mil'- iiniiiitlillllllllllllliliiillllllllllllllllllliiliiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH = 

How do lengths of network fv contracts compare fhis year wifh fall 1957? | 

52-WEEK 39-WEEK 26-WEEK 13-WEEK I 



More 

Fewer 

Same 



10% 

30 

30 



10% 
10 



50% 
30 



20% 
"lb 



>l||||ll- |i|l|< I II 



III Mull 



4. How do falenf costs compare fhis fall wifh fall 1957? 



Up.. 

Per cent gain 
Same . . 



Ill 



' ir 



I'lJU 'JIM 



5. How do nefwork fv expendifures in fall '58 compare wifh fall '57? 

Up 50% Per cent gain 8% 



FILM 



50% 

8.5 
30 



Same 



6. Why is fhere a change in nefwork spending fhis fall? 

Change in marketing strategy 
High cost of network tv 
Long-term net tv commitments 



7. What are your programing predictions on fhe three networks for spring 1 



30% 

10 

20 



WEST. 



QUIZ 



MUS. 



ONE-HR. 
DRAMAS 



LIVE 



60% 

8 
20 



Hill 



SIT. 
COM 



More 
Fewer 



70% 
30 



60% 
30 



70% 



10% 
70 



80% 
10 



50% 



li i|] = 



ONE- 
SHOTS 



70% 
10 



iir* III M iiHii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiN [<iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii{itii'i II [.I'll, iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii; 



•Bas^rd on a selected group of agency and advertiser executives contact -d by sponsor late in May. 
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I Know How to Spell Television. . . 



ff 



. . . announced a Minneapolis 
youngster recently when her teacher 
suggested ''TV" as the abbreviation 
of a word first graders might find 
too long to spell. 

''All right/' said the teacher, 
"how do you spell television?" 

"W C C O," replied the Httle girl, 
proudly. 

This warm little incident has a 
real significance. To the vast 
majority of men, women And 
children in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area, "television" means WCCO. 
It is the station which every month 
for the past 5 3^ years has 
commanded the audience in more 
quarter-hours than all competing 
television stations combined; 
has had more of the Top 15 
programs than all other channels 
put together.* 

WCCO Television is the station 
in Minneapolis-St. Paul. It is the 
station if you want to reach more 
of the people more of the time in 
the Northwest. It's good company 
to more viewers. That's the best 
company for your advertising. 

* Telepulse 



r 




WCCO television 



CBS IN THE NORTHWEST 
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NETWORK TV: Which shows will li^l 



The nets are betting heavily on Westerns again, phis new 
mystery-adventure shows. Despite large number of these 
shows last year, their mortality was low. Categories coming 
back strong are situation-comedy and half-hour comedies 



N 



etwork tv programing this fall is 
offering as broad a range of show 
types as i\ has at any time in tv his- 
tory, with one major exception: gen- 
eral drama, which came in for critical 
acclaim in tv's early years, has fewer 
entries in 1958 than it ever did. 

However, as newspaper critics sharp- 
en their hatchets, one fact about the 
caliber and audience-appeal of the net- 
work lineups stands out to the agency 
and packager tv pros. 

\etwork tv continues to supply the 
sort of "theatrical excellence" that 



used to be the backbone of general 
drama, but rather than doing it in as 
many weekly scheduled shows as in 
the past, it has shifted emphasis to the 
large number of specials forthcoming. 

In terms of the staples, the regular- 
ly scheduled programing, of fall 1958, 
show mortality predictions are running 
rampant. 

"We were sure the saddle sores 
would have to die out by December 
last year and look what happened!" 
says the tv v.p. of one of the top five 



air media agencies. 



"You can't judge the expected life- 



span of a show category^ on the basis 
of number of entries per season alone. 
Westerns were always the backbone of 
the movie industry, and there seems to 
be little reason to suppose that the tv 
viewing public would object to their 
existence in television." 

A number of agency programing 
chieftains add that the tv Western has 
spawned more new angles, creative 
approaches and new production con- 
cepts within two seasons than the film 
industry managed to incorporate in 
20 years. 

"The newspaper critics say 'Western' 
and sneer," one agency v.p. with stakes 
in Western programing told SPONSOR. 
"But actually there's a wide range of 
difference within the category, Cimar- 
ron City is very different from Chey- 
enne^ for instance." 

Conclusion: Few experts are willing 
to go out on a limb and predict sweep- 
ing show mortalities among the West- 
erns. On the other hand, bitter ex- 



These are 


show-f-ypes 


the three 


networks offe 


red over the past three 


years 


Show type 


1958-59 Season 
No. % 


1 957-58 Season 
No. % 


Average cost of 
all shows: '57-'58 


Average cost of 
new shows only: '58-'59 


Adventure (half-hour) 


4 


3.7 


6 


5.5 


$31,818 


none new 


Adventure (one-hour) 


1 


1.0 


2 


1.8 




none new 


Comedy (half-hour) 


-t 


3.7 


5 


4.67 




S54,000 


Drama (one-hour) 


4 


3.7 


9 


8.25 


54,000 


80,500 


Drama (half-hour) 


5 


4.6 


1 


0.9 


32,682 


none new 


Drama (90-minute) 


1 


1.0 


1 


0.9 


39,000 ( hour) 


none new 


Music (one-hour \ 


1 


1.0 


2 


1.8 




none new 


Musir half-hour) 


2 


1.8 


2 


1.8 




none new 


MvsttTv one-hour \ 


2 


1.8 


7 


6.4 




41,000 (1/2 hour) 


M\>tery ) lialf-hour) 


12 


11.1 


10 


9.1 




37,900 


Q)uiz-panpl-games 


14 


12.9 


19 


17.4 


28,173 


29,800 


Situation comedy 


14 


12.9 


9 


8.25 


37,287 


40,666 


Varif'tv one-hour t 


7 




8 


7.33 


101,917 


59,000 (1/2 hour) 


V^ariet\ l half-hour 


7 


6.5 


2 


1.8 


42,200 


40,000 


Western (one-hour 


7 




U 


12.6 




55,000 


Western ( half-hour 1 


\(> 


14.8 


12 


11.5 


36,136 


40,666 


Miscellaneous 


7 


6.5 
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rough 1959? 



perience with the vulnerability of 
comedy has made the return of the 
two major comedy names, Berle and 
Gleason, prey to some fair-size money 
bets. 

"So many more factors enter into 
the success or failure of a comedy 
show than a Western or mystery," one 
top film packager told SPONSOR. "In 
the latter, competent storyline and ex- 
cellence of production are virtually a 
guarantee of success. With comedy, 
the degree and type of exposure of the 
star, even the subtleties of the psycho- 
logical climate of the country at the 
time the show gets off the ground can 
spell the difference between success or 
failure." 

However, the network and agency 
show experts are generally agreed on 
one score: It's time for a return of 
comedy, and the additional number of 
situation-comedies bears out their faith 
in this format. 

"The situation comedies we feel will 
survive the fall are those with a family- 
humor appeal rather than the more 
far-fetched laugh-getter," a network 
programing v.p. told SPONSOR. 

"Tv has raised its own monster by 
making the viewing public more so- 
phisticated within a few short seasons 
than any other medium of entertain- 
ment ever managed to do. Therefore, 
we have to recognize today that the 
public won't accept the incredible, un- 
less it's presented as phantasy. In 
humor, they want identification, as well 
as escape." 

The one show category many experts 
deem as most vulnerable is the ava- 
lanche of quiz and game shows. As 
many admen put it, once the novelty 
has worn thin, a show's rating can 
drop pretty fast. 

"But we've been wrong before," 
adds a programing v.p. who says : 
"In show business, every show is vul- 
nerable." 

{Please turn to page 148) 




Mystery shows, like ABC TV's Tales of Frankenstein (above), will abound on all nets. 
Their mortality in 1957-1958 was relatively low, unlike the adventure-action shows that 
took nose dives. This fall there'll be 21 in this category, including four one-hour shows 




Family comedy, patterned after CBS TV's Father Knows Best (above) , is making a 
strong comeback, with 14 entries. Say programing execs, the swing of the pendulum is 
back to humor after a two year near-hiatus which followed disastrous comedy year 1956-57 




Westerns are bigger than ever on all 
NBC TV's Cimarron City (above). The 
despite sponsorship problem, because a 



three nets, including such hour-long entries as 
nets are now offering seven hour-long Westerns, 
successful show is backbone of evening lineup 
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In June, for the fourth consecutive month, NBC Television 
Network nighttime programming topped all competition, 
according to Trendex. NBC leads the second network by 8%, 
the third network by 48%. This latest evidence confirms once 
again NBC's leadership as similarly shown month after month 
by the Nielsen Multi-Network Area Report. 

In terms of individual time periods, NBC has scored a series of 
dramatic audience gains since the season began. 

For example, NBC now comes out on top four nights out of seven 
. . . wins 20 of 42 nighttime half hours, seven more than in October 
and almost as many as the other two networks combined. 

In the re-programmed 7 :30-8 pm time period, Monday-Friday, 
NBC has moved ahead 54% since October, now leads one 
competitor by 101%?, the other by 66%?. WAGON train has 
increased its share-of-audience 78% since October! 

Record-breaking increases like these put the finishing touches 
on a season which has seen NBC move rapidly to the top 
in the greatest one-year audience shift in television's history. 

NBC TELEVISION NETWORK 

Source: Trendex (Sunday through Saturday ^ 7:30-10:30 pm) 



NETWORK TV 

{Cont'd from page 145) 

Q. What- will be the newsworthy 
excitement factors and new pro- 
graming concepts for next fall? 

A. i\ext fall will be the third season 
in a row* when prog^raining patterns 
will follow the proved-success path. 
Emphasis once more will be upon 
\^ esterns and detective or mystery 
dramas. There'll be the quiz shows, 
supplemented by an avalanche of new 
game shows. 

In fall 1958 as in fall 1957, the 
specials, unlike their ancestor — the 
spectacular — will be sprinkled through 
the season irregularly. 

Q. What are the predominant 
nighttime trends in programing? 

A. Here are the fall 1958 program- 
ing developments. 

1. The decline of the vocalist- 
fronted show became predictable by 
the time mid-winter ratings poured in. 
Last winter at this time, the three net- 
works had 10 such shows planned for 
fall. This year, a little less than half 
that number — that is four — are sched- 
uled to go on. Six have died. 



Of the 11 femme top bananas who 
started off the last season in half-hour 
music-variety, none survived. 

2. Westerns are holding up for 
the third season. Although three of 
them have died, they're being replaced 
by six new half-hour Westerns, three 
new^ full-hour Westerns. 

Altogether, Westerns will dominate 
the network lineups this fall, with some 
six or seven hour-long entries (three 
of them on ABC TV, one on CBS TV 
and three on NBC TV) and 16 half- 
hour Westerns (six of them on ABC 
TV, four on CBS TV, six on NBC TV) . 

3. Action shows will continue 
to be a major category of fall 1958 
programing, despite the high mortality 
in this category during the season past. 
In fact, 10 adventure-mystery shows 
have died but they're being replaced 
by six new half-hours and one hour- 
long entry on ABC TV, Public Enemy, 

Compared with 15 shows in the 
adventure-mystery categories last year, 
there'll be 19 this year. 

4. Drama is still in its down- 
spiral, with fewer such shows sched- 
uled than ever in the history of tv. 
Just two seasons ago, there were 25 
general dramas, 14 of them hour-long. 




Th is season only eight are planned in 
toto and only three of these are hour 
length. 

As during 1957-1958, the trend is 
sharply away from the general drama 
and tow^ard thematic dramas such as 
Westerns or mysteries. 

5. Situation comedies, mostly 
with family situations, are a marked 
trend for the year. On a sheer nu- 
merical basis, there are slightly fewer 
than last year's 19, eight having died 
since then. But there will be 14 on the 
air, w ith CBS TV leading the way with 
seven entries, two of them new. ABC 
has three new situation comedy entries. 

6. Quizzes and the avalanche of 
new game shows are dotting CBS TV 
and NBC TV lineups in particular. Of 
14 such shows only one (E.S.P. spon- 
sored alternate weeks by Chesebrough) 
is planned by ABC TV. 

7. Comedy shows in ha If -hour 
formats are still battling uphill. 
But the four entries planned (three by 
CBS TV, one— Milton Berle— by NBC 
TV) will be sure to get a close look 
from critics and viewers alike. Two of 
the top comedy names are coming back 
into the medium: Berle and Gleason. 

{Please turn to page 150) 
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KMJ-TV HAS MORE QUARTER HOUR FIRSTS 
THAN ALL OTHER TV STATIONS 
COVERING THE FRESNO AREA COMBINED. 

The May '58 ARB reports — From Sign-on to Sign-ofF 
Sunday through Saturday KMJ-TV leads with 227 quarter 
hour firsts while Station B has 122, and Station C has 85. 
There were 21 ties. Results involve quarter hour 
periods when KMJ-TV and Station B and/or 
Station C were on-the-air. 



KMJ-TV • FRESNO, CALIFORNIA • McCLATCHY BROADCASTING COMPANY 




TOTAL 



TIME 




The Katz Agency, 
National Representative 
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Polly Allen 


Vance Hicks 


Tom Reilly 


Robert Atwood 


Richard Hoffman 


Lorraine Ruggiero 


Mildred Backus 


Dorothy Houghey 


Joan Rutman 


Aileen Barry 


Joseph Hudack 


Jay Schoenfeld 


David Belnaves 


Joan Illmensee 


Genevieve Schubert 


John Bestecki 


Arthur Jones 


James L. Shannon 


Philip Birch 


Richard P. Jones 

• 


Jayne Shannon 


Joan Blackman 


Louis J. Kennedy 


George Simko 


L. /• Boyce 


Robert Kibrick 


Jean Simpson 


Philip Branch 


Paul Kizenberger 


Anne Slattery 


Richard Branigan 


Edward Kobza 


Isabelle Standard 


Charles N. Campbell 


Bobby Landers 


Joan Stark 

# 


Jack Cummings 


James 0. Luce, Jr. 


Grace Stewart 


Vincent Daraio 


Frank Marshall 


Warren Stewart 


Vincent T. Deluca 


Leonard Matthews 


Philip Stumbo 


John M. Flournoy 


Mary McHugh 


Jeanne Sullivan 


Donald Foote 


Arthur Meagher 


/. R. Telisky 


Frank Gianattasio 


F. C. Miller 


Dorothy Thornton 


Thomas Glynn 


Kay Morgan 


Richard Vorce 


Frank Grady 


Merle Myers 


John /. Walsh 


Laura Hall 


Jo Napoli 


Tee Watson 


W. A. Hammond 


/. /. Passmore 


Helen Wilbur 


/. /. Hartigan 


William Pellenz 


Charles Willard 


John T. Hartigan 


Renee Ponik 


Thomas A, Wright, Jr. 


Helen Hartwig 


Betty Powell 


Ruth Zozula 



A WRC-TV SPOT CAMPAIGN HELPS YOUR NETWORK 
TV CLIENT CASH IN ON WASHINGTON'S NEW MONEY! 



Big things happen when you have a spot campaign 
on WRC-TV. For example, with the addition of 
WRC-TV's 14/50 plan — 14 announcements per 
week at 50% discount — you can triple the audi- 
ence now reached by your client's network televi- 
sion show. Here's a sample: 

14.H0UR NIGHHIME TV PROGRAM 
Percentage of homes reached per week . . 17.7 
Number of homes reached per week . . . 89,500 
Average frequency per home per week .... 1.0 
Total net cost per week $1,590 



PLUS 14/50 PLAN 

55.0 

287,100 

2.0 

. $2,210 



• • • . • 



// is important that Washington receive your prompt 
attention because 40% of its families have neiv 
cash-in-hand in excess of $250 . . • the result of a 
retroactive pay raise for Federal employees. 

There has never been a better time to go all-out 
in your Washington campaign. Contact WRC-TV 
or NBC Spot Sales now for all the details of a 
sales-winning spot schedule. ^VRC"TV * 4 

THE NBC LEADERSHIP STATION IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SOLD BY NBC SPOT SALES Source: A. C. Nielsen Co. 



NETWORK TV 

{Cont'd from page 148) 

Q. Are time rates in network tv 
still rising? 

A. Yes. but contracts are more flex- 
ible. Clients have a better chance to 
get out from under unsuccessful com- 
mitments next year, so that the slightly 
increased time rates don't necessarily 
mean tying up larger chunks of money 
from the start. You can buv 26-week 
contracts in most instances now, and 
sometimes even shorter ones. 

Discount structures have been mod- 



ified to encourage longer network buys. 

Here's how the recent revisions have 
changed network time costs: 

ABC TV— On 15 April, ABC TV 
issued rate card No. Eight which offers, 
according to network spokesmen, "max- 
imum discounts seven and a half per- 
centage points higher than the other 
networks and with minimum discounts 
10 discount points higher than CBS 
and NBC." 

CBS TV — Nighttime rates are ex- 
pected to remain unchanged, but some 
daytime changes will take place start- 
ing 1 September. For one thing, Class 



C time on weekends will be extended 
to 6 p.m. Also, the contiguous rate 
policy will be liberalized so that day- 
time advertisers using several segments 
a week will qualify for greater dis- 
counts. 

NBC TV — Gross dollar cost for 
both nighttime and daytime will be 
some five per cent above fall 1957. 

However, a new discount structure 
has been added for daytime in partic- 
ular to encourage use of a larger net- 
work than the 57-station basic network. 

Q. Will there be more special 
, shows next fall? 

A. Yes, specials are more popular 
than they've ever been. Among adver- 
tisers who've been particularly happy 
with specials during the past year are 
Pontiac (through MacManus, John & 
Adams), Pepsi Cola (through K&E), 
DuPont (through BBDO). 

Specials planned for 1958-1959 to 
date include the following: 

ABC-TV — This network is launch- 
ing its owTi live special shows this year. 

During the new season Bing Crosby 
will appear in two special shows which 
ABC believes will be among television's 
most exciting entertainment. 
I Additionally, ABC TV will have 
some special shows in the Disneyland 
time period, but not as part of the 
regular Disneyland series. 

CBS-TV — Current plans include 
DuPont Show of the Month (nine of 
them) ; two specs sponsored by the 
Shaeffer Pen Co.: Gift of the Magi and 
Little Women^ and a Thanksgiving 
show, Wonderful Town, which will run 
two hours: 

I CBS TV programing executives add 
that four Pontiac-sponsored specials 
are possibilities, while a repeat of 
Wizard of Oz starring Judy Garland 
is a likelihood. 

Among the most ballyhooed specials 
I will be the seven Desilu hour shows 
I that were part of the Westinghouse 
package buy through McCann. Another 
anticipated pulse-racer will be a two- 
hour version of For Whom the Bell 
Tolls. 

NBC-TV — The originator of spe- 
cials, this network plans about the same 
number in fall 1958 as last fall — ap- 
proximately 100, including Wide, Wide 
World and Omnibus. Definite plans 
have already been made for Shirley 
Templets Storybook, eight Bob Hope 
Shows, Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis, the 
I Emmy and Oscar Awards and Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame. 




YOU 
CAN'T 




with 



• • • 



MISS! 

WEAU-TV 

THE 

IN WISCONSIN 

• A SINGLE STATION MARKET in 
the heart of Wisconsin . . . covering 
twice the area and twice the popula- 
tion with our new 1,000 foot tower 
with maximum power. 

• Programming the BEST of all three 
networks, ABC, NBC, and CBS. 

SERVING the giant land of V4 million people • • • 

• . . and two million cows. 





EAU CLAIRE. WISCONSIN 



SEE YOUR HOLLINGBERY MAN 



IN MINNEAPOLIS 
SEE BILL HUALEY 
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Q. Are nighttime sets-in-use like- 
ly to increase in fall? 

A. Sets-in-use during prime viewing 
hours have been leveling off during the 
past five years, showing a fractional 
increase only since the percentage of 
total U. S. homes watching between 
8 p.m. and 11 p.m. is already well 
over 60 per cent. 

Here's how these figures (based on 
A. C. Nielsen March-April surveys) 
compared over the past six years: 

(as per cent of total U. S. homes 
which used tv during an average 

evening) 

1953 60.2% 

1954 59.8 

1955 59.9 

1956 61.8 

1957 62.5 

1958 63.0 

Gross tv viewing in terms of total 
weekly tv-home hours is up 10 per cent 
over 1957 and likely to maintain this 
edge through the balance of the year, 
according to network researchers. 

Q. Is daytime viewing still mak- 
ing strides? 

A. It continues to grow considerably. 
Nielsen's early spring study showed 
morning viewing up 26.6 per cent over 
1957, afternoon, 9.5 per cent. 

Here's how the average March-April 
week broke down in terms of homes 
using tv during three-hour stretches 
over the past three years: 

(between 9 a.m. and noon) 

1956 14.5% 

1957 14.3 

1958 18.1 

(between noon and 3 p.m.) 

1956 18.3% 

1957 21.0 

1958 23.0 

(between 3 p.m. and 6 p.m.) 

1956 25.5% 

1957 27.3 

1958 28.4 

Q. What are the ratings fore- 
casts? 

A. Further leveling off in nighttime 
ratings, according to the experts. Not 
.only are the three networks more near- 
ly similar in strength of programing 
than ever before, but they're also more 
similar in type of programing. 

{Please turn to page 152) 
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SPOKANE. Washington 

and the INLAND EMPIRE'S 



V 



GlTY^ 



FOUND! ... A MISSING CITY OF 20.000 

television sets . . . completely bound, wrapped and 
covered by KXLY-TV only! When you buy any other 
station, you are completely missing 20,000 fringe area 
TV sets. KXLY-TV gives you all of the BILLION 
DOLLAR Spokane and Inland Empire market, 
including the MISSING CITY! 

HIGHEST TOWER IN THE NORTHWEST! 

FROM HIGH ATOP 6,000 FOOT MOUNT 
SPOKANE. KXLY-TV BLANKETS THE 
INLAND EMPIRE WITH A COVERAGE 
PATTERN 240 MILES IN DIAMETER. 

NOTHING HAS BEEN LEFT UNCOVERED! 

From the snowy slopes of the Canadian Rockies, 

to the rich interior of Eastern Oregon . . . from 

the vital mining areas of Western Montana, to the 

lush wheat lands of Central Washington . . . 

KXLY-TV covers the Northwest's vast Inland Empire — 

over a million people — over 250,000 sets! 

LOCAL ADVERTISERS FAVOR KXLY-TV 

For 3 years running, KXLY-TV has consistently 
been the local advertiser's favorite — up to 50% more 
than nearest station. 

SPOKANE 

WASHINGTON 




Channel 



SEATTIE-PORTLANO 

ART MOORE AND 
ASSOCIATES 

REPRESENTATIVES:' AVERY-KNODEL 
DETROIT • SAN FRANCISCO • LOS ANGELES 
DALLAS • ATLANTA • NEW YORK • CHICAGO 
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Dominates 

THE 

SHREVEPORT AREA 



American Research Bureau* 
again proves KTBS-TV 

DOMINANT . . . 

In The Morning 

9:00 AM till 12 noon, 5 
davs a week, CHANNEL 3 
KTBS-TV LEADS in 86% of 
quarter hours rated* 

DOMINANT . . . 

In The Afternoon 

2:00 to 5:00 PM, 6 days a 
a week CHANNEL 3 
KTBS-TV LEADS in 53% of 
quarter hours rated* 

DOMINANT . . . 

At Night 

0:30 to 10:00 PM, 5 days 
a week CHANNEL 3 
KTBS-TV LEADS in 56% of 
j inter hours rated* 

TOTAL DOMINANCE 

>' of ALL PERIODS 
OAY AND NIGHT 

KTBS-TV 

E \t:vv ov W'j V 

Preuilcnt : ' G>/ 7 M^^. 

n D U *May 1958 ARB M etro, 

"T~~r" Shreveport Survey 

nub Ask your RETRY mon 



NETWORK TV 

{Confd from page 151) 

Q. What does videotape have to 
offer? 

A. It offers most to advertisers. 
They benefit because tape is another 
tool by which the commercial can be 
smoothed out and improved; it gives 
the sponsor a chance at residual rights 
in certain areas of programing; it of- 
fers the possibility of more economical 
programing on network tv. 

Videotape enables producers of live 
programing to claim residual rights. 
It offers the networks an economic 
method of producing groups of pro- 
grams together. Tape also enables the 
nets to repeat programs for daylight 
saving time. It gives stations a tech- 
nique for producing commercials via 
the studio and camera method with 
which they are familiar. It offers pro- 
ducers of film commercials an added 
dimension. 

Q. What unions have jurisdic- 
tion over videotape? 

A. This area of telecasting is still up 
in the air with various unions in the 



midst of j urisdictional disputes over 
the videotape process and mechanism. 

It looks as though this is the status: 
When a program or commercial is 
taped from a live show^ or when it is 
pre-recorded in a broadcast studio, 
jurisdiction will fall to AFTRA, IBEW 
and NABET. 

However, the theatrical unions — 
SAG and lATSE — move into the area 
when the taping is done by a film com- 
pany. 

Q. What will it cost a film com- 
pany to convert to videotape? 

A. A simple substitution of tape for 
film, with the company continuing to 
shoot with one camera and one micro- 
phone, will cost about $70,000. So 
says an Ampex expert (the two ma- 
jors in videotape manufacture are 
Ampex Corp. and RCA). 

A more elaborate operation, how^- 
ever, will cost considerably more. A 
black-and-white videotape center with 
two cameras, a video effects generator 
and switcher and a recorder will cost 
about S100,000. Addition of color re- 
cording and more intricate production 
equipment will run the cost to $200,- 
000. 



NEW TOWER 
1000 FT. 

Above Average Terrain 
at 

Mechanicsburg, Iff. 



NEW POWER 

406,000 

WATTS VIDEO 

204.000 

WATTS AUDIO 









COVERAGE 
201,810 

TV HOMES 




NEW 




GRADE A 

Springfiefd- Decatur 

ONLY 
WITH WICS 



PROVEN AUDrENCE 

Top 13 of 15 Once A 
Week Shows 

All 10 of Top 10 
Multi-Weekly Shows 
(PhIm, March 1958) 





CHANNEL 20 



SERVING ILLINOIS 
STATE CAPITAL 
MARKET 

FROM 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 



Ask your Young television representative for com- 
plete details and new market brochure on this 
outstanding Springfield-Decatur market served only 
by WICS with Grade A Coverage, 



m 

PRIMARy 
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VIDEOTAPED COMMERCIALS-COMING FAST, AND WHY 



There's every reason to believe that Videotaped"^ 
commercials and programs will soon bring about the 
biggest boom in the history of sponsored TV. As of 
this writing local and regional advertisers have al- 
ready switched to Videotape."^ Several national adver- 
tisers have gone to tape and others have announced 
plans to do so. 

There must be good reasons. 

There are. But so much of what has been written has 
seemed controversial and many of the basic facts 
have often been obscured. This is due in part, we are 
sure, to the different meanings Videotape has to the 
various people in the industry. 

So to help you understand Videotape — here are some 
of the plain facts— separated from the "fancy." 

VIDEOTAPE IS A NEW MEDIUM. Start byfor- 
getting your film vocabulary as few of the same terms 
apply. Videotape is actually an extension of live tele- 
vision. The picture comes from TV camera and is 
recorded on tape as magnetic impulses. It can't be 
seen anymore than you can see recorded music on 
sound recording tape. But the magnetic impulses are 
there and the Videotape Recorder translates them 
into an image on a TV screen. So you use the tech- 
niques and keep the advantages of live TV— but add 
many new advantages with tape recording. One of 
these advantages is Pre-editing. Explaining this will 
begin to show you what Videotape Recording really 
is— and what it offers. 

PRE-EDITING- Pre-editing has always been a part 
of live television production. It is the planning, the 
timing, and rehearsal that go into a live television 
commercial or program before the "take." 

It is the same with Videotape production. You can use 
eyery prop and device known to live TV— multiple 
television camera sources, slides, projected films, lap 
dissolves, superimposures, etc. The timing and use of 
these devices present no problems to directors and 
technicians familiar with live TV 

Using the Pre-editing process, the production is 
Videotape recorded so that when you are through 
you have a finished, polished commercial or program 
segment on Videotape. Why, because you have Pre- 
edited. When you leave the recording session the pro- 
duction is complete, ready for broadcast. 



IMMEDIATE REVIEW. There is no developing or 
processing of any kind. There are no delays. When 
the performance is complete, the tape is rewound, and 
within moments you are playing back the perform- 
ance on TV monitors. 

This can be done while the cast and crew stand by. 
Then if what you see is not exactly what you want, 
go through the performance again or a part of it 
and re-record. Do this as often as is necessary until 
you get the sponsor's approval — on the spot! You 
can walk out of the recording session with an ap- 
proved, finished production. It's recorded. It's ready 
* to broadcast. 

You've eliminated the necessity for all follow-up 
meetings — reshooting sessions — film waste. Often 
what you now think of as a production of weeks can 
be done in one day. Much has been said about the 
savings in both time and dollars that this makes 
possible. Draw your own conclusions. 

RESIDUAL EDITING. Yes, Videotape can be cut 
and spliced. Usually Pre-editing produces a finished 
job, but occasionally there may be small timing errors 
or fluffs that you would like to remove, without re- 
recording... or you might want to make a last minute 
change or add a new segment. Residual editing can 
do this. The recording operator can make a splice in 
less than 30 seconds. Every second of recording has 
60 points where you can edit, compared with 24 in 
movie film. This means you can change the smallest 
item, in bits as small as 1/60 of a second. 

MORE SPONSORS, OLD AND NEW. Quick- 
ness and live quality on playback, plus savings in time 
and money, are bringing back old sponsors who had 
left TV because of its high cost . . . And a whole new 
field of advertisers, local retailers^ will now be able to 
afford TV advertising for the first time. 

EVERYDAY, EVERYWHERE. Right now, all 
national networks have batteries of Ampex Videotape 
Recorders. Affiliated and top-market independent sta- 
tions and program producers from coast to coast are 
putting them to daily use. 

Virtually every TV viewer in the United States has 
watched Ampex Videotaped programs and commer- 
cials. 

Write for the up-to-the-minute story of Videotape 
Recording y or for a representative to call — ivhet her 
you are a film producer, agency or sponsor. 



a 3 O CHARTER STREET, REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 



AMPEX 



Professional Products Division I CORPORATION 

T. M. Ampex Corp, I 
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COLOR TELEVISION: What makei 



Color Iv is far from being a mass medium but it's 
Hearing the 350,000 level. More advertisers 
see it as a showcase which leads to extra sales 
impact and increased revenue in top consumer markets 



Color television, after a quiescence, is 
beginning to boom again. Here, in 
easy-to-read question-and-answer form, 
are some highlight status and develop^ 
ment summaries in color telecasting. 

Q. How many fv stations are 
equipped to transmit color? 

A. As of 1 Jan., 1958 there were 
291. Of these, 149 are NBC affiliates; 
134, CBS; 13, CBS and NBC; 21, 
other stations equipped to transmit lo- 
cal color only. 

Q. How many stations have their 
own local color facilities? 



A. As of 1 Jan., 1958 there were 93 
U. S. tv stations. Breakdown of local 
facilities shows 93 able to transmit 
slides, 91, film, and 42, live. 

Q. How many color tv sets are 
there in the U. S.? 

A. Latest estimates place the number 
at between 335,000 and 350,000. There 
is no breakdown available of the loca- 
tion of these sets. 

Q. Where are most of the home 
sets located? 

A. There are color sets in virtually 
all of the top 100 consumer markets. 



Q. How are color sets selling? 
And why? 

A. Color set sales are 30 per cent 
ahead in the first half of 1958 over the 
first half of 1957. 

Here are some of the major reasons 
for this increase: 

• increased color programing on the 
network and local level 

• greater retail interest on the deal- 
er level 

• greater consumer interest from 
wider exposure 

• lessening of technical problems as 
far as the set owner is concerned 

• growing replacement market of 
the big set 

• increased manufacturers' interest 

• good quality broadcast color 

O. Wh ich network does the most 
colorcasting? 

A. NBC continues to dominate the 
color tv scene because of parent com- 
pany RCA manufacturing interest in 
compatible color facilities and in color 
receivers. CBS does an occasional 




T\ rl•cei\er^ gain circulation tliev cone down in price. Most 
popular model and cheapest is around $500. This new model 
of RCA Victor is housed in metal cabinet and retails for $565 




Color promotion with RCA and NBC takes form of production com- 
mercials starring Vaughn Monroe — RCA spokesman — and full cast of 
colorful characters. Color is great for such elaborate productions 



1 
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iiass circulation ? 



show in color (biggest upcoming one 
is expected to be the Red Skelton Show 
on the network next fall) and ABC has 
yet to telecast in color even though it 
has color studio installations. CBS 
next season plans at this point to tele- 
cast in color from both coasts. 

Q. How much advertiser-agency 
interest is shown in colorcasting? 

A, Quite a bit. BBDO, in coopera- 
tion with NBC, is conducting a con- 
tinuing study called ColorTown. 

Many top agencies issue regular 
status reports on color tv. In addition 
to this, some 50 blue-chip advertisers 
have participated in NBC color shows 
this season alone. Many others have 
made color commercials for on-the-air 
use and experimental purposes. 

Q. How many network and local 
hours of color tv are telecast 
weekly? 

A. During the first quarter of 1958, 
NBC telecast 180 hours of color pro- 
graming. Many local stations have 
been extremely active in this also. 




Queen of color is Dinah Shore. Chevro- 
let uses lush setting and gowns to show her 
talents to best sales advantage on NBC-TV 
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Q. What types of advertisers 
have shown the most interest in 
color? 

A. Because tv set circulation is still 
a "class" circulation, it's attracting the 
class advertisers. Among them: Hall- 
mark, Kraft, Oldsmobile and Chevrolet. 
Several clients are using color com- 
mercials in color programing. 

Prestige advertisers and products in 
which color plays an important part as 
well as food advertisers have been most 



active in color tv. 

Q. What types of programing are 
most effective in color? 

A. Color enhances almost any kind 
of programing but the most obvious 
show types to benefit from the addition 
of color are those with a maximum of 
showmanship and pageantry. Among 
these : spectaculars, music variety 
shows, operas. 

{Please turn to page 156) 




Kraft Foods is veteran color advertiser, displays its brand products and taste-tempting 
menu dishes in color. Blue-chip clients are the ones who've tried color television 

Red Skelton is expected to be color-comer on CBS this fall season. CBS has color 
facilities on both coasts but colorcasting is sporadic. NBC still does the most colorcasting 




THE POWERFUL HAND 
in Pennsylvanja'c3rd market 

J ^ > 

/ 




WNEP-W WItK-TV 



Ch. 16 
Scranton 



Ch. 34 
Wilkes-Barre 



• best possible coverage of the 
nearly 2,000,000 people in the 
prosperous Scranton — Wilkes- 
Barre trading area. 

• combined operation with 
identical progi animing — ABC- 
I V basic affiliates 




Symbol of Service 

TRANSCONTINENT TELEVISION 
CORPORATION 



WPOC-TV. Rochester • WGR, WGR-TV. Buffalo • WSVA. 

WSva Tv. Harnsonburg • Represented by Peters, 
Cr.ffm & Woodward • WNEP-TV (formerly WARM-TV), Scranton 
WILK TV. Wilkes-Barre • Represented by Avery-Knodel, Inc. 



COLOR TV 

[Confd from page 155) 

Q. What do color sets cost? 

A. The lowest price set retails for 
$495. Extensive research shows a large 
market exists at this price. However, 
experts find it almost impossible to pre- 
dict what price color will need to make 
its circulation equal that of black and 
white sets. 

Many people, however, are w illing to 
pay as much as $1,000 to $L500 for 
higher-priced models. 

Q. What's the future of color? 

A. NBC predicts eventually virtually 
all programing, both network and lo- 
cal, will be done in color. Perhaps only 
news film clips will be made in black 
and white. Such an eventuality, how- 
ever, is a long way in the future. 

Q. Why are advertisers still mak- 
ing most of their commercial films 
in black and white? 

A. Because of the cost differential. 
Commercials now being made in color 
are almost alw^ays made in black and 
white as well- — but the reverse is not 
true. 

Some predict that greater use of 
videotape, which reportedly can record 
a color commercial at the same price 
as a black and white, will accelerate the 
production of color commercials. 

Q. How big an audience does a 
color show get? 

A. The BBDO-NBC ColorTown sur- 
vey show^s far greater ratings in color 
homes to color programs. One survey 
shows an average rating of 53 for color 
programs. More research is being con- 
ducted in this area on a regular basis 
by the network-agency combination, 

Q. How is color being promoted? 

A. NBC and RCA have a continuing 
promotion program which seeks to 
make consumers aware of the advan- 
tages of color to a television show and 
the availability of less expensive color 
receivers. 

Most of the activity in the realm of 
color, as a matter of fact, is in the 
areas of publicity, promotion and mer- 
chandising. The ballyhoo for an inno- 
vation of this kind necessarily precedes 
any kind of mass acceptance. 

NBC's color stations have carried on 
extensive promotions locally to push 
set sales and thereby gain audience. 



KNOE-TV 

MONROE 



delivers 




per cent of TV homes 
in our 

ARK.-tA.-MISS. 

(Arkansas-Louisiana-Mississippi) 

VIEWING AREA 

for as little as 





per thousand homes 



Time Period Cost per M Homes 

Sign on to 12 noon . . $1.57 

1 2 noon to 4 p.m. 

4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

6 p.m. to 7 p.m. ... 

7 p.m. to 10 p.m. ---- 

10 p.m. to 1 1 p.m. 

Based on National one-time spot rate. 
Sources: March 1957 ARB, 1956 NCS. 



1.05 
1.48 
.93 
.92 
1.89 



MARKET DATA 



Population . . . 
Households . - . 
TV Homes . . . 
Spendable Income 
Retail Sales . . . 
Food Sales 



1,520.100 
423.600 
241 ,623 

. . . $1,761,169,000 

$1 ,286.255.000 



. . . $300,486,000 

General Merchandise Sales $148,789,000 

Automotive Sales .... $299,539,000 
Drug Sales .... $40,335,000 



KNOE-TV 

Paul H. Goldman, Vice President & Gen. Mgr. 

CHANNEL 8— MONROE 

CBS — NBC — ABC 

A James A. Noe Station 
H-R Television, Inc. — National Rep. 
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ST.LOUIS' TOP TELEVISION BUY. 




Now better than ever . . . 

KSD-TV adds 7,000 square miles to its present service area and an increased potential 
of 100,000 television homes with its new million dollar tower and transmitter. -The 
tower, 1152 feet above ground (1649 feet above sea level) is now Missouri's tallest 
man-made structure. 

St. Louis' FIRST* Television Station has already proved itself FIRST** audience-wise; 
and FIRSTf choice in St. Louis among most national Advertisers, now adds a PLUS 
that puts it far out front as St. Louis' Top Television Value. 

*On the air February 8, 1947. **ARB Reports April 1958. fRorahaugh Reports, 1958. 





ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH TELEVISION STATION 




CHANNEL 



Basic 

Affiliate REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NBC SPOT SALES 
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AGENCY BUYERS AND PLANNERS SURVEY 



Spot tv budgets to go up next winter^ 
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1. What is the fall outlook for spot tv activity? 



Increase 
Decrease 
About the same 
\o answer 



DAYTIME PRIME TIME NIGHTTIME 

(7:30-10:30 p.m.) 



62% 
33 

5 



44% 

6 
47 

3 



62% 

29 
9 
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2. What's happening to frequency of spot tv schedules? 



iiiiiiiiiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiii I I \' .in t I .f") HIP' 



Increase 


58% 


26% 


60% 


Decrease 


3 


15 


7 


About the same 


33 


45 


26 


No answer 


6 


14 


7 



■ 'If IIPII'III r niM'il' "I' I I l| " I i|l":'il1'JllllllllllllllllllllllllllIlllMI"llMill|l 



3. What's happening to length of tv announcements? (estimated as to percentage of fall buying) 



Minutes 

20's 

ID'S 



60% 

30 

24 



19% 

53 

40 



63% 

23 

24 
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How does the length of spot tv campaigns compare with last fall's? 



Longer 

Shorter 

Same 

No answer 



33% 

9 
47 
11 



17% 
12 
52 
19 



38% 

6 
44 
12 
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5. Where is new spot tv business coming from? 

Former print advertisers 26% 
Former network tv advertisers . 50 



Accounts new in agency 
Other 



9% 
7 
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6. How do the sizes of spot tv campaigns this fall compare with fall 1957? 



UNDER 5 
MARKETS 



5 TO 25 



25 TO 75 



OVER 75 



More 
Fewer 

About the same 
No answer 



25% 

7 
33 
35 



50% 

3 
25 
22 



33% 

6 
30 
31 



7% 

6 
49 
38 



7. What's your forecast for client spot activity next winter compared with January-March 1958? 



Average e^timmted increase 



85% 
23% 



Down - - - ^ - - 

Average estimated decrease 



9% 
43% 



Illi.l' I'llllllllll 



*Ba5ccl on a sponsoh 10-cit> mail uney of advertising agency timebuyers, account executives and media managers conducted late in May. 
All answers are given as a percentage of those responding. 
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This recent letter to 
WROC-TV speaks for itself. 

**We*d like to tell you about 
the success we have had on 
WROC-TV with Trudy McNall s 
Home Cooking Program. 
"About a year ago we launched 

nance's mustard supreme, 

a pouring mustard. For several 
months distribution was spotty 
and retail turnover slow. 




here's how to sell in Rochester ! 



"In April we purchased one 
one-minute spot per week on 
Trudy McNall s program, plus 
radio spots on two stations. 
Distribution was immediately 
achieved through all chains, and 
in a matter of weeks the 
previously reluctant independent 
stores came into line. Four weeks 
proved that Trudy McNall was 
the primary factor in our success 
and all other advertising 
was dropped. 

"Our local distributor reports 
increases in sales of NANCE'S 
MUSTARD so far this year at 65%. 
One local chain has more than 
doubled its business. 
"Our sales prove that this program 
is at least the equivalent in 
impact of shows with ratings 
many times greater. Trudy 
McNall really seUs her viewers.*^* 

NANCE DELMARLE CO. 

^So say dozens of other advertisers, too. 

MORE SPONSORS CHOOSE 
WROC-TV BECAUSE 

• 27.4% more homes reached 
daily than the other Rochester 
channel (NCS #2) 

• Greatest power 

• Unsurpassed local programming 
and personalities 

• Stable labor market with one 
of the highest per capita incomes 

• Best merchandising, best 
advertising results 

Represented by Meters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 
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A TRANSCONTINENT STATION 

WROC-TV, Rochester WGR Radio, WGR-TV, Buffalo 
WSVA Radio, WSVA-TV, Harrisonburg 

WNEP-TV, Scranton/Wilkes-Barre 



WROC-TV 
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■ ABC-Channel 5 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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SPOT TV Q&A: Buying gaii 



^ Buyers have been fast to anticipate upcoming spot 
needs but they're slow to buy. Reps expect a big rush 

^ Advertisers, in this shimpish year, are even more im- 
pressed with spot''s flexibility and short-term commitments 

^ Feature film time slots continue to be in big demand 
at nighttime but reps also see enthusiasm for daytime 



Q. What's the forecast' for spot* 
tv business this fail? 

A. Although it's too early for fall 
buying to be in full swing, a SPONSOR 
survey of timebuyers and reps shows 
that fall activity is expected to be at 
least on a par with fall 1957^ if not 
ahead of it. 

By this fall, however, spot tv will 
be getting an important share of the 
national advertising dollar for several 
reasons : 

1. The national business slow-down 
continues to be confined to the hard- 
goods industries, u^hile package foods, 
drugs, soft drinks and other soft goods 
continue their pre-recession growth 
pattern. A large chunk of the ad- 
vertising dollar for these products is 
destined for spot tv this fall. 

2. Some of the hard-hit industries 
which retrenched their advertising ac- 
tivity during spring are ready for re- 
newed effort this fall, although leery of 

-term commitments. 

3. !onal spot will be favored 
* ^h iiigh-cost media requiring 

I ommilments from today's 

''ud« cious clients. A number of 

these aluating their media 

Lr^ak'lown m fa r of the flexible 
media. 

Q. When will faif buying begin? 

A. Some campaigns for cigarettes, 
beers and foods, for instance^ are al- 
ready being lined up. But the bulk of 



the activity will start later than usual 
this year because of the slow shaping 
of station programing lineups. 

This year's unusually slow firming 
of the three tv network program com- 
mitments is having its inevitable de- 
laying effect upon national spot buying 
as well. 

Q. Will a iast'-minut'e rush into 
prime time mean tight' competition 
by late July and August? 

A. Many timebuyers fear that it 
may. However, they expect that spot 
tv dollars will be spread through a 
greater number of hours this year than 
even last year. 

Early and late-evening movies con- 
tinue to hold their ratings and are 
expected to offer good opportunities 
for clients squeezed out of prime time 
during any last-minute rush. 

The current probes into the triple- 
spotting problem are another factor 
encouraging some advertisers to con- 
sider a wider spread of their spot tv 
dollars rather than the traditional em- 
phasis upon prime time. 

Q. Will last year's rush into fea- 
ture films carry over into fall 
1958? 

A. According to timebuyers, features 
attract more and more attention. 
They've come in for a lot of attention 
at such giant agencies as Y&R, JWT 
and Ted Bates, among others. 



Biggest deterrent in previous seasons 
— premium pricing for feature packages 
on some stations — is not the problem 
it was a year and two ago. Because of 
the large number of features being 
programed by stations and the com- 
petition between them, some stations 
are lifting off the premium rates. 

Q. Will this fall see an increase 
in daytime spot tv business? 

A. Yes, according to more than 60 
per cent of the timebuyer respondents 
to sponsor's survey, and one-fourth of 
these foresee a 10 per cent to 20 per 
cent increase. 

ABC TV's announced plans for add- 
ed hours of daytime programing as 
well as the continued competition be- 
tween CBS TV and NBC TV adds 
further vitality to the medium and pro- 
vides a wider choice of top program 
adjacency for spot advertisers. 

Q. Where is the new spot tv 
business coming from? 

A. One-third of the timebuyer re- 
spondents to sponsor's survey see 
money coming into spot tv from print 
media, as has already been reflected in 
lagging print advertising. Some of the 
business, say timebuyers, will come 
out of network tv from advertisers who 
fear big-money commitments over 
long periods in these still uncertain 
business conditions. 

More importantly, clients new to the 
medium are being attracted through 
aggressive rep salesmanship. 

Q. What's happening to the fre- 
quency of spot schedules? 

A. Buyers expect to see stepped-up 
frequencies in daytime and late-eve- 
ning schedules particularly, while the 
majority anticipate that prime time fre- 
quency will remain at last year's level. 
Part of the daytime frequency in- 
creases are due to the package dis- 
count plans now being offered to en- 
courage greater frequency, such as 
Blair Tv's Persuasion Plan. 
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omentum as fall nears 



Q. What length campaigns will 
clients buy next fall? 

A. The trend is toward shorter flur- 
ries than in previous falls. The 13-week 
cycle is still the staple, but there will be 
many more eight- to 10-week buys as 
well. 

The biggest spot tv clients such as 
P&G, Lever, food advertisers and drug 
clients aren't ruling out 26- to 52- 
week contracts. Among the respond- 
ents to sponsor's survey, 45 per cent 
anticipate that nighttime campaigns 
past 10:30 p.m. will be bought on a 
longer basis than last year; 50 per cent 
expect them to run the same length as 
last year; only 5 per cent expect to see 
a decrease in the length of nighttime 
spot tv efforts. 

Prime time campaigns, as stated 
above, may run toward more 13-week 
rather than 26-week or longer efforts. 
But in daytime again over 40 per cent 
of sponsor's respondents expect to see 
longer campaigns, 55 per cent expect 
them to run the same length as this 
year. 

Extensive talks with agency media 
executives revealed some seemingly 
conflicting trends in approaches to 
prime time buying. While the carving 
out of franchises because of valuable 
adjacencies no longer seems as impor- 
tant as it was two or more years ago, 
some clients will want to buy longer 
campaigns in prime time only to avoid 
later problems of product conflicts. 

Q. How do the sizes of spot tv 
campaigns this fall compare with 
fall 1957? 

A. According to the respondents to 
sponsor's questionnaire, there'll be a 
substantial increase in campaigns cov- 
ering 25 to 75 markets, while cam- 
paigns extending to more than 75 mar- 
- kets should remain about on a par 
with fall 1957. 

Some of the test-market operations 
and new product introductions launched 
late last year and early this year are 



expected to flourish into five- to 25- 
market campaigns by this fall. About 
two-thirds of the buyers interviewed 
anticipate a large growth of campaigns 
covering that range of markets. 

Q. What are the buyers' ratings 
predictions for prime time net- 
work tv programing? 

A. Like last year, media executives 
are reluctant to go out on a limb 
where the fall lineups are concerned. 

"How can I decide what shows I'd 
like to be rear with our commercials 
when even the networks don't know 
what they'll put where yet?" says an 
associate media director at one of the 
top five air media agencies. 

The delay in firming network line- 
ups is having its inevitable delaying 
effect on spot tv buying as well. The 
reluctance to plan schedules early de- 
rives not from fear of show mortality, 
in this instance, but from the still- 
changing network patterns. Buyers feel 
they can't evaluate product conflicts 
nor competitive show strengths on the 
other networks at this time when an 
unusual number of network hours is 
still unsold. 

Nonetheless, some broad conclusions 
about the relative value and strength 
of net programing now being offered 
do emerge from SPONSOR interviews 
with a cross-section of media execu- 
tives at the top 50 air media agencies: 

1 • They expect to see a continua- 
tion of the trend that began two years 
ago: the smaller margin of difference 
in the nighttime average ratings of the 
three networks. 

2. Westerns and mysteries are be- 
ing considered as staples. Buyers feel 
less hesitation about their ability to 
survive this year than last, despite the 
greater number of these shows avail- 
able. 

"They may be harder to buy from 
our viewpoint than last year," says the 
head buyer at an agency billing in ex- 
cess of $50 million. "Since they're not 
programed in blocks, we have to de- 



cide from the start which ones will do 
well against their competition on the 
other networks, rather than weighing 
the strength of the Western block as 
a whole." 

3. Quiz and game shows are caus- 
ing the most head-scratching this year. 
Timebuyers are aware of these as ad- 
jacencies for any long-term campaigns 
in particular. 

Q. What steps can buyers take 
now to prepare for successful fall 
campaigns? 

A. Buyers can actually take advan- 
tage of the late shaping of network and 
station programing structures. Tv is 
at its peak of complexity, requiring 
more research than ever to back up 
any sound planning and decision- 
making. Now is the time for gathering 
all the information that will go into 
the planning of fall campaigns. 

Here are tips on ways to insure a 
successful fall tv campaign: 

1. Gather product and compe- 
titive information right now. This 
is the time to draw upon the material 
the agency marketing and research de- 
partments have developed. 

2. Begin planning early. Even if 
you have to change your plans prior to 
air time because of a changing market 
situation or tight availabihties, you'll 
have an advantage over competitive 
brands, and you'll get a better selec- 
tion of availabilities if you get your 
bid in now. 

3. Evaluate network show of- 
ferings right now. To a degree, a 
buyer always has to choose from a lot 
of unknown quantities when picking 
adjacencies out of the fall lineup. 
There's no way to eliminate some 
guesswork in show business, and choos- 
ing an adjacency for its expected rat- 
ing is certainly a part of show business. 

However, buyers can equip them- 
selves \vith as much knowledge about 
shows as possible. 

4. Gather all research available 
about daytime and fringe time. 
What the agency's own research de- 
partment can't supply, the independent 
research outfits, networks and reps un- 
questionably can. 

5. Avoid pre-conceived ideas 
about frequency. Last year's formu- 
la may be quite inadequate in this 
year's more competitive climate. Keep 
an open mind about your fall buying 
pattern until you've investigated all the 
important discount packages. 

{Please turn to page 162) 
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SPOT TV 

(Cont^d from page 161) 

6. Investigate copy platform and 
copy problem of your product now. 

Perhaps you'll find a combination of 
minutes and ID's can tell the story, 
rather than aiming only at prime time 
20's. Explore alternate copy approaches 
with the creative department so that 
you can key the most advantageous 
buys to your length of copy. 

7. Bring your knowledge about 
local shows and personalities up to 
date now. Request this information 
from the reps and stations. Even if 
you're not planning to buy until Au- 
gust, there's little time left to sift 
through all the local programing data 
vou should see. 

8. Research merchandising plans 
being offered by stations. This 
question should be part and parcel of 
your program log query from reps. 

9. Get data about every station 
in a market you intend to buy. Tv 

is an ever-changing medium, and a sta- 
tion's relative strength within a mar- 
ket can change rapidly. You can't af- 
ford to overlook any such station. 

Its programing character might 
change radically from spring through 
the acquisition of a feature library for 
instance, or a new stress on live sports. 

10. Determine your policy to- 
ward triple spotting right now and 
let the reps and stations know it. 

You have a right to inquire into a sta- 
tion's policy on triple spotting prior to 
buying it. You should beware of some 
of the most popular feature film pack- 
ages — these are sometimes overloaded 
with commercials. 

1 1. Beware of ratings week 
scheduling. While you may not be 

able to police each market, you can 
get advance listings of feature film 
titles and when they're to be played. 
This schedule should give you some 
indication of the ratings. 

12. Warn clients against spread- 
ing money too thin. If budgets are 
tight, recommend a market-by-market 
job, rather than an ineffectual cam- 
paign spread over the client's entire 
sales area. Advertisers are seeking 
greater frequency and impact this year. 

13. Visit key markets yourself 
if you can. On the spot you'll develop 
a better knowledge of the market, char- 
acter of stations in it, and through ac- 
quaintance with station management, 
you may make better selections. ^ 



Twin Keys to 
the Gulf Coast 



WEAR-TV 
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WJDM-TV 
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Exclusive Coverage 




Represented by 

George P. 
Hollingbery Co. 
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DRIVER'S 
SEAT 
IN 



Gl 
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Still riding high as the No. 1 station by far in the nation's 14th market, WGR-TV is delivering Booming 
Buffalo with: 

• Largest Share of Buffalo's Viewing Audience — from sign-on to sign-off 7 days a week — and a larger 
audience than the other two stations combined, noon to 6:00 p.m. weekdays. 

• Top Local Shotcs and Personalities: Helen Neville, Buffalo's leading lady of television — Bill Mazer, 
Buffalo's top sportscnster — Roy Kerns, Buffalo s authoritative news voice. Highest ratings — more viewers 
per set — low cost per thousand. 

• Superior Local Acceptance: Emphasis on local programming, promotion, and civic participation has 
made Channel 2 an important and widely recognized asset to the business and home life in the Buffalo area. 

• Superb Studio Facilities: Most extensive (60 x 40 feet) facilities in Buffalo. Additional features include 
outdoor tennis court and outdoor patio. 

• Tremendous Bonus in Canada: Coverage of over 800,000 sets, 

• Strongest Merchandising in Town: Tailor-made point-of-sale material throughout the WGR-TV area. 
Regular mailings for WGR-TV advertised products to 925 grocers and 525 druggists. Contact Peters, 
Griffin, Woodward for availabilities on WGR-TV. 

TOP CHOICE IN BUFFALO OF ADVERTISERS AND VIEWERS AUKE 



WGR-TV 

ABC CHANNEL 2 BUFFALO 



A TRANSCONTINENT STATION 

WROC-TV, Rochester. N. Y. • WSVA, WSVA-TV, Harrisonburg, Va. 
WGR, WGR-TV, Buffalo • WNEP-TV, Scrahton/Wiikes-Barre. 
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Television station representatives 



A list of major television station representatives, 
tlieir headquarters addresses and telephone numbers 

and the U. S. stations they represent ^Companies not shown declined a listing.) 



A 



AVERY-KNODEL 

720 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-5536 



WKRC-TV 

KVAR 

KATV 

KllSL-TV 

WESll-TV 

WTOC-TV 

WIIBF-TV 

KWWL-TV 

WIBW-TV 

WCAN-TV 

^KZO-TV 

KMMT 

KDAL-TV 

KODE-TV 

KOLV-TV 

KLRJ-TV 

KWTV 

KTVL-TV 

WILK.TV 

WNEP-TV 

WATE-TV 

KtTV 

WVEC-TV 

WSLS-TV 

KXLY-TV 

WBOY-TV 

WSTV-TV 



"Viobiic, AU. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Littie Rock-Pine Biuff, Ark. 
Chico, Calif. 

Davtona Beach-Orlando, Fla. 

Macon, Ca. 

Savannah, Ca. 

Davenport -Rock Island, Hi. 

Waterloo-Cedar Rapids, la. 

Toprka, Kans. 

Portland, Me. 

Crand Rapids-Kalamazoo, Mirh. 
Austin, M inn. 
Duluth'Superior, !VIinn. 
Joplin, Mo. -Pittsburg, Kans. 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Las Vegas-Henderson, Vev. 
Oklahoma City, Okia. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Wilkea-Barre - Scranton, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre - Scranton, Pa. 
Knoxviile, Tenn. 
Salt Lake City, Lftah 
>orfolk-llampton, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Ciarkshurg-Fairmont 

Morgantown, W. Va. 
Wbeeling-Steubenviiic, W. Va. 
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BLAIR TELEVISION ASSOCIATES, INC 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
PLaza 1-1922 



KOVR.TV 

KTVR 

W DBG -TV 

WCTV 

^ '^AV-TV 
K i DO-TV 
KiKM-TV 
KTVIi 

AFB-TV 
KHCC.IV 
KFEQ-TV 

PTZ-TV 
KIHkTi.TV 
Ki»CO-TV 
K\OO.TV 

hon-Tv 

KBFS-TV 

^ LBR-TV 

Kf UA.TV 

KrKN-TV 

KS>I>-TV 

^TVR 

^iTl-TV 



Sacramento-Stockton, Caiif . 
Denver, Colo. 
Orlando, Fla. 

Taliahasitee-Thomasvilie, Fia. 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Savannah, Ca. 

Boise, Ida. 

Eureka, Kans. 

Wirhita, Kans. 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Jefferson City-Columbia, Mo, 

St. Jo»rph, Mo. 

f^reat Faiin, Mont. 

Platlsburnih-Burlington, N. V. 

Bi*^mar^k, N. D. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Tuba, Okla. 

Kiastialh Faiis, Ore. 

M«*aforil, Ore. 

Lpbanon'Lanra<^tr^« Pii. 

Arnariiio, Texa;» 

Trmiiif aro. Texas 

M ichita Fails, Texa* 

Richmond, Va. 

Miiwnuker, Wi». 



BLAIR-TV 

415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
TEmpleton 8-5800 



KFRE-TV 


Fresno, Caiif. 


KTTV 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


KCO-TV 


San Franrisco, Calif. 


W>iIC-TV 


Hartford-New Haven, Conn. 


W FLA -TV 


Tampa, Fla. 


WBKB 


Chicago, lil. 


WDSU-TV 


New Orleans, La. 


WJZ-TV 


Baltimore, Md. 


WHDll-TV 


Boston, Mass. 


WXYZ-TV 


Detroit, Mich. 


KTVl 


St. Louis, Mo. 


WOW-TV 


Omaha, Neb. 


WNBF.TV 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


W ABC -TV 


New York, N. Y. 


WCPO-TV 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


WEWS 


Cleveland, Ohio 


WB\S-TV 


Columhu$>, Ohio 


KGW-TV 


Portland, Ore. 


Wi"BG-TV 


Johnstown-Altoona, Pa. 


WFIL-TV 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WliC 


Pittshnrgh, Pa. 


WPRO-TV 


Providence, R. 1. 


WMCT 


Memphis, Tenn. 


KFJZ-TV 


Dallas-Ft. Worth, Texas 


KINC-TV 


Seattle, Wash. 


THE BOLLING CO. 


247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


PLaza 9-8150 


KKTV 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


WISU.TV 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


WTHl-TV 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


KCKT 


Great Bend, Kans. 


W LEX-TV 


Lexington, Ky. 


KOAT-TV 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


WVET/ 


Rochester, N. Y*. 


WH EC-TV 




W HP-TV 


Harrishurg, Pa. 


KOSA.TV 


Odessa, Texas 


THE BRANHAM CO. 


99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-4606 


KVOA-TV 


Tucson, Ariz. 


KTllV 


Little Rock, Ark. 


KJEO.TV 


Fresno, Calif. 


WRDW-TV 


Augusta, Ga. 


WIIVN-TV 


Springfield, M ass. 


KMSP-TV 


Minneapolis, Minn. 



KGGM-TV 

WDEF-TV 

KPAR-TV 

KEDY-TV 

KRLD-TV 

KROD-TV 

KDUB-TV 

WCUS-TV 



Alhuquerquc, N. M. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Abilene-Swcctwatcr, Texas 
Big Spring, Texas 
Dallas, Texan 
El Paso, Texas 
Lnbbock, Trxas 
Charleston, W. Va. 



BURN-SMITH CO. 

19 W. 44 St., New York 36, N. Y. 

MUrray Hill 2-3124 



i!i,r 
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CBS TV SPOT SALES 

485 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

PLaza 1-2345 



KNXT 

WIITC 

WTOP-TV 

WMBR-TV 

WBBM-TV 

KMOX-TV 

WCBS-TV 

WBTV 

KOIN-TV 

WCAU-TV 

WBTW 

KTUL-TV 

KSL-TV 

WXiX 



Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fia. 
Chicago, 111. 
St. Lonis, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Portland, Ore. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Florence, S. C. 
Galveston-Houston, Texas 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



DONALD COOKE, INC. 

666 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 

JUdson 2-2727 

KGEZ.TV Kalispell, Mont. 

WKTV Utica, N. Y. 

CROSLEY BROADCASTING 

3 E. 54 St., New York 22, N. Y. 

PLaza 1-5353 

WLW-A Atlanta, Ga. 

WLW-T Cincinnati, Ohio 

WLW-C Columbus, Ohio 

WLW-D Dayton, Ohio 

WLW-1 Indianapolis, Ind. 
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EVERETT-McKINNEY, INC. 

40 E. 49 St., New York 17, N. Y. 

PLaza 3-9332 



WCBI-TV 

W DAN-TV 

WINR-TV 

WHECTV 

WVET-TV 

WKST-TV 

KVKM-TV 



Columbus, Ca. 

Danviiic, liL 

Binghamton, N, Y. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Youngstown (New Castle), Ohio 

Odessa-Midland, Texas 



IllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllP^^ 

FORJOE AND CO., INC. 

580 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 

JUdson 6-3100 

WOWL-TV Florence, Ala. 
WMUR-TV Mamchester, N. H. 
KVOS.TV Bellingham, Wash. 



H 



WHLN-TV 
^ FLB-TV 



Bioomington, lii. 
Fnyettcvillc, \. C. 



i 



H-R TELEVISION, INC. 

380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Oxford 7-3120 

WALA-TV Mobile, Aia. 
KNAC-TV Fort Smith, Ark. 

KllJ-TV Los Angeles, Calif. 

{Please turn to page 166) 
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from 1953 thru 1957 



national advertisers 



invested over 



1.1 billion dollars 



The Katz Agency, 



NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
666 FIFTH A VE., NEW YORK 19 



CHICAGO • LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA • DALLAS 
ST. LOUIS • DETROIT 
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TV REPS 

{Cont'd from page 164) 



KSBVi -TV 

KBFr.TV 

KTVl 

W M \L-TV 

W RE\-TY 

\t KJG-TV 

WSJV-TV 

KNOE.TY 

W N \r.TV 

KOMI .TV 

KETV 

W SOC-TV 

\tR.\L-TV 

W IMA-TV 

W DAI -TV 

KELO-TV 

WRGP.TV 

W II BO-TV 

\tSlX.T\ 

KZTV 

KGBT-TV 

KO>0-T\* 

KLTV 

WAVY-TV 

W KBT 



Smiinms-^Ionter<*T, Calif. 
Sacramento, Caiif . 
Smn Frmnei!(co, Caiif. 
\l a^hinfiton, D. C. 
Rorkford, III. 
Fort ^ M\ no, Ind. 
South Bcnd-Fikharl. Ind, 
^lonroe. La. 
Boston, Mass. 
Columbia. Mo. 
Ommha. Nf-b. 
New York. >. Y. 
Charlotte, \. C 
Raleiish, N. C. 
Lima, Ohio 
Seranlon. Pa. 
Sioux Fall*:, S. D. 
Chattanooga, T«>nn. 
^Icmphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Corpus Chrijiti, Texas 
Ilarllngcn, Texas 
San Antonio. Texas 
T> ler, Texas 
Norfolk, Va. 
LaCrosse, Wis. 



HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS, 
INC. 

589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-7050 



WABT 
WTIC-TV 
W HAS-TV 
W JRT 



Birmingham, Ala. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Flint. Mich. 



*H'cst Coast representation only 



\l DAF-TV 
W -TEN 
W BEN-TV 
\t SYR-TV 
W FMY.TV 
WTPA 
W RVA-TV 
W TMJ-TV 



Kansas City, Mo. 
Albany-Seheneetady-Troy, N. Y 
Buffalo, N. V. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Ilarrisburg, Pa. 
Rii hmond, Va. 
MilH aukee, Wis. 



HEADLEY-REED CO. 

750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

YUkon 6-5800 



KCUN-TV 

KEY-T 

W TV M 

WEEK-TV 

WTVO 

WBOC-TV 

WTOK-TV 

KFVS-TV 

KOOK-TV 

WITN 

WSJS-TV 

WFMJ-TV 

WBRE-TV 

W AIM. TV 

K OTA -TV 

W FRV-TV 

W KOW -TV 



Tucson, Ariz. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Peoria, III. 
Rockford, III. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Meridian, Miss. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Billings, Mont. 
Washington, N. C. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
^ ilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Rapid City, S. D. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Madison, \l'is. 



GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
DEarborn 2-6060 



KOOL-TV 

KOLD-TV 

KIVA 

KVIP-TV 

KOVR-TV 



Phoenix, Ariz. 

Tucson, Ariz. 

Yuma, Ariz. 

Redding, Calif. 

Stockton 'Saeramen to, Calif. 



w JtlM-I V 


Panama City, Fla. 


h'cad TV 
w i:^n* 1 > 


Pcnsaeola, Fla. 


n J i> r 


Augusta, Ga. 


W KBLf 1 » 


Columbus, Ga. 




ctiampaign. 111. 


W 1 > w 


t.van9ville, Ind. 


K T vn 


Ottuniwa, Iowa 


IV i 1 > 


?ioux City, lo>«a 




tsaion nouf;e, L.a. 


W 4RI-TV 


oango r, .ti e. 


W AGM-TV 


r »i| ue 1 9ie, .Tie. 


\X'RI P 


re en n ci a, y\ as s • 


\X'\X'I P 


spnngneia-tiolyoke, Mass. 


W WTV 


i^aaiiiae, .fiicn. 


WLRT 


Jack<^on, Miss. 


KSTF.TV 


scottsblun, INeb. 


IV. 1 I > 


Springfield, Mo. 


W INC 1 


Greenville, 3. C . 


w 111 u*l > 


Ltayton, Ohio 


W 4 f TV 


Eugene, Ore. 


VI>If TV 

IV tic - 1 V 


Roseburg, Ore. 


\K*d>A TV 


Spartanburg-Greenville* S. C. 


IV I i > 


El Paso, I exas 


L*TR1^ TV 
IV 1 niv- I V 


Houston, Texas 


WLVA-TV 


L> nchbur^, V a. 


KTVW 


Seattle, Wash. 


WTRF-TV 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


WEAU-TV 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


W MBV-TV 


Marinette, Wis. 


KFBC-TV 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 



HAL HOLMAN CO. 

64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, ML 

FRanklin 2-0016 



KREX-TV 

KFXJ-TV 

WLBC-TV 

KEYS-TV 

WPBN-TV 

KDIX-TV 



Grand Junetion, Colo. 
Montrose, Colo. 
>Iuncie, Ind. 
Hays, Kans. 
Tra^cr<;e City, Mich. 
Dickinson, N. D. 



in Peoria . . . 2nd City in Illinois 



Why 80^0 of Local TV Business on WEEK: 







U first in Total Qmrter Hours (Al^ March, *S8) | 
WEEK^TWis fiht in Night-time Quarter Houfi (ARB, MarcKpS) 
WEEK-TV fias a higher rating than stations B&C combined ^ 
(ARB, March, ^58^ 



NBCin Peoria . • . Headley-Reed Rep. 



Buy Network at the Local Level 

WEEK-TV Peoria 
WEEQ-TV LaSalle 
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1 1 1 1 IT 

In my book, being a helluva 
salesman is being able to offer the 
other guy that "something 
extra." Take C.P.M. Any slide 
rule or Scripto pencil will prove 
that KEL-O-LAND is just 
about the best Cost Per 
Thousand buy in these 49 states. 
That's a basic fact! But C.P.M. 
has still another meaning in my 
lexicon. Customer Per Thousand* 

That's what you get in 
KEL-O-LAND. More family 
units per thousand own more tv 
sets • . . more family members 
gather around them • . . and more 
viewers buy the products they 
see advertised. This is the 
something extra I mean when I 

talk C.P.M. 

KEL-O-LAND 

CBS • ABC • NBC 

AMERICA'S BIG 4-STATE BEAM! 

South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, 

Nebraska 

KELO-TV 

Sioux Falls; and boosters 

KDLO-TV 

Aberdeen, Huron, Watertown 

KPLO-TV 

Pierre, Winner, Chamberlain 

General Offices: Sioux Falls, S.D. 
JOE FLOYD, President 
Evans Nord, Gen. Mgr., Larry Bentson, V P. 

REPRESENTED BY H-R 
In Minneapolis by Wayne Evans & Asso. 



K 



iHltlllii 



THE KATZ AGENCY 

666 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 

JUdson 2-9200 



WBRC-TV 

WSFA-TY 

KPHO-TV 

KMJ-TV 

KABCTV 

KFSD-TV 

KPIX 

KLZ-TV 

WTVT 

WAG A -TV 

WFBM-TV 

WMT-TV 

KRNT-TV 

KVTV 

KOAM-TV 

KAKE-TV 

WWL-TV 

W MAR -TV 

WJBK-TV 

WOOD-TV 

WTCN-TV 

WJTV 

KC MO-TV 

WHKN-TV 

WKRC-TV 

WJW-TV 

WTVN-TV 

WSPD-TV 

WKY-TV 

KPTV 

WJAC-TV 

WVUE 

WTAE 

WBIR-TV 

WREC-TV 

W LAC-TV 

KGNC-TV 

KTVT 

K HQ-TV 

WHIS-TV 

WSAZ-TV 



Birmingham, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. 

Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cedar Rapids-Waterloo, Iowa 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Pittsburg, Kans.-Joplin, Mo. 

Wichita, Kans. 

New Orleans, La. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 

Jackson, Miss. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 

Toledo, Ohio 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Portland, Ore. 

Johnstown-Alto on a. Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Amarillo, Tex . 

Salt Lake City-Ogden-Provo, Utah 
Spokane, Wash. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
Huntington-Charleston, W. Va. 



Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 



M 
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JACK MASLA CO., INC. 
; 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
YUkon 6-7370 



WMSL-TV 

WTWV 

WSBA-TV 



Decatur, Ala. 
Tupelo, Miss. 
York, Pa. 



McGAVREN-QUINN CORP. 

60 E. 56 St., New York 22, N. Y. 

PLaza 1-4650 



WAKR-TV 
WATR-TV 



Akron, Ohio 
Waterbury, Conn. 



THE MEEKER CO. 

521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

MUrray Hill 2-2170 



WPTA 
WTTV 
KROC TV 
KHPl.-TV 
KHOL-TV 
KSW5-1 V 
WGAL-TV 
WTVC 
Vt SAU-TV 
KTWO TV 



Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Indianapolis-Blooming ton, Inti. 
Rochester, Minn. 
Hayes CenTer, Neb. 
Kcarney-Holdrege, Neb. 
Roswell, N. M. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Wausau, Wis. 
Casper, Wyo. 



(Please turn to page 168) 



MISSOURI 

THIRD TV 
MARKET 





NEVADA 



UMAK 
CAKTHAGE 

KODETV 
JOPLIN 

NEOSHO 




Mo 



MT. VEKNON 



BENTONVILLE 

ROGERS 
VINITA ^FAYETTEVILLEj 

GROVE 




Okla. 




Ark 



167,769 TV HOMES ^ 

KODE-TV in the Joplin market covers 
a 4-state area with 167,769 TV 
homes, 669,800 population and 
$776,919,000 buying power. 

Joplin is the urban center of 

11 communities in an 18-mile radius 

with a combined population of 

97,7r»0. 

KODF^TV in the Joplin market is 
28% taller, and 29% more powerful 
than any competitor. 

^Television Mag. Set Count — June 
oS 

CREATED BY 

KODE-TV 

JOPLIN, MO. 



0 



J^H 





A member 
Of the 
Friendly Group 



/I 



TV 




I ^ 

0 

c 



Harry D. Burke, 
VP & Genl. Mgr. 

Rep. by 
Avery-Knodel 



WSTV, WSTV-TV, Steubenville; WBOY, WBOY-TV, Clarksburg; 
KODE, KODE-TV, Joplin; WPAR, Parkersburg; WPIT, Pittsburgh; 
KMIB, Monroe, La.; Colmes-Werrenrath Prod., Inc., Chicago m 
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N 



NBC SPOT SALES 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
Circle 7-8300 



KRC\ 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


KOA-TV 


Denver, Colo. 


WVBC 


Hartford. Conn. 


WRC-TV 


\('atihington, D. C. 


\ICKT 


Miami, Fla. 




Chieapo, III. 


WAVF-TV 


Louisville, Ky. 


KSD-TV 


St. Loais, i^lo. 




Buffalo, >. V. 


\t RCA -TV 


New York, \. Y. 



\(RCi) 

WRCV-TV 

KOMO-TV 

II ; 



Seheneetady, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Seattle, 'W'a^h. 



O 



1.. 



1\ 



RICHARD O'CONNELL, INC. 

527 Modison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 

PLoza 5-7161 

KRBB.TV El Dorado, Ark. 

KCOR-TV San Antonio, Texas 



p 



1 1 



JOHN E. PEARSON TELEVISION INC. 
405 Pork Ave, New York 22, N. Y. 
PLoza 1-3366 

KRDO-TV Colorado Springs, Colo. 




If 



WOW! 



' WHAT A 



ITIIST YEAH! 



Thanks A 
Ulillioii Folks 

"Jaxie'' and WFGA-TV 
have enjoyed one year of 
steadily growing popularity down in Jacksonville — focal point 
of a $1^2 Million 64-county Florida-Georgia area. During the 
year, the station won national honors in Two Station Markets, 
winning 2nd place for General Audience Promotion and 2nd 
place in Sales Promotion in the Television Age-Billhoard pro- 
motion competition. 

We w^ant to express our appreciation to our good friends and 
patrons, the agency people and time buyers throughout the 
country. 

■■Jaxie" the porpoise with a purpose, is beginning his second 
year with the same avowed aim — to provide top-flight program- 
ming! . , . excellent promotion! . , , hard-hitting merchandising! 

Basic NBC Affiliote, plus selected ABC Progromming. 
Represented by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 



KCSJ-TV 


Pueblo, Colo. 


KQTV 


Ft. Dodge, Iowa 


WPSD-TV 


Paducah, Kj. 


WKXP-TV 


Lexington, Ky. 


KTAC-TV 


Lake Charles, La. 


WDAM-TV 


llattiesburg, Mis^s. 


KDRO-TV 


Sedalia, Mo. 


KOLO-TV 


Reno, Nev. 


KICA-TV 


Clovls, N. M. 


winz-Tv 


Zanesvllle, Ohio 


KVSO-TV 


Ardmore, Okla. 


KSWO-TV 


Lawton, Okla. 


WJHL-TV 


Johnson City, Tenn. 


WTVK 


KnoxviUe, Tenn. 


KIIAD-TV 


Laredo, Texas 


WOAY-TV 


Oak Hill, W. Va. 


\t TAP 


Parker&bnrg, "W. Va. 



PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. 
250 Pork Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
YUkon 6-7900 



K RON-TV 

KBTV 

WFCA-TV 

\^TVJ 

KBOl-TV 

WOC-TV 

WHO-TV 

WBZ-TV 

WJ-TV 

WJIM-TV 

WDSM-TV 

WCCO-TV 

KMBC-TV 

WCR-TV 

WPIX 

WORC-TV 

W DAY-TV 

KYW-TV 

KDKA-TV 

WCSC-TV 

WIS-TV 

KFDM-TV 

KKIS-TV 

WBAP-TV 

KENS-TV 

WSVA-TV 

WDBJ-TV 

WISC-TV 



San Francisco, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Miami, Fla. 
Boi«e, Ida. 
Davenport, la. 
Des Moines, la. 
Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mieh. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Dulnth-Superior, Minn. 
Minncapolis-St. Paul, Minn, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Beaumont, Texas 
Corpus Christ!, Texas 
Fort Worth-Dallas, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Madison, Wis. 



EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 
3 E. 54 St., New York 22, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-0200 



KARK-TV 

KERO-TV 

KCOP 

KCRA-TV 

KFMB-TV 

WPST-TV 

WSB-TV 

WCN-TV 

WTVII 

WANE-TV 

\^ ^DU-TV 

KARD-TV 

KTBS-TV 

\^ BAL-TV 

WNEM-TV 

KSTP-TV 

KMTV 

KOB-TV 

WTVD 

KOTV 

WICU-TV 

WJAR-TV 

WSM-TV 

WFAA-TV 

K PRC-TV 

WOAI-TV 

WTAR.TV 

KREM-TV 

WTITN-TV 

WISN-TV 



Little Rock, Ark. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
San Di^o, Calif. 
Miami, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Chieago, Hi. 
Peoria, 111. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Shreveport, La. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Flint, Mich. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Raleigh-Durham, N. C. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Erie, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Norfolk, Va. 
Spokane, Wash. 
IIuntington*Charleston, W. V 
Milwaukee, Wis, 



{Please turn to page 170) 



WFGA.TV Channel 12 

WW! \IF1 I W Jacksonville, Florida 

FLORIDA'S COLORFUL STATION 
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TWIN BILLING 





Now, a new, two-station TV buy blankets both the 
South Bend-Elkhart and Fort Wayne markets, plus 
healthy chunks of Southern Michigan and Western 
Ohio. Over 1.6 million population — $2.8 billion Effec- 
tive Buying Income. Alert buyers are covering these 
rich markets in combination — and saving 10% ! They're 
buying them right along with Indianapolis — thus cov- 
ering all the best of Indiana from within — with just 
two buys! 



see your 





man soon ! 
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PAUL H. RAYMER CO., INC. 

444 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y, 

PLaza 9-5570 



W HE-TV 

\l SBT.TV 

KSL\.TV 

\l KBN-TV 

\l NOK-TV 

KRBC-TV 

KTBC-TV 

KP\C-TV 

KBTX.TV 

KCBD-TV 

K\IT\.TV 

KRCV-TV 

KFDX-TV 



1 



E\ ans\ ille, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
SUreveport, La. 
^ <>unf;<ttoM Ohio 
(Columbia, S. C. 
Al>ilene, Tex. 
Austin^ Tex. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Bryan, Tex. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Waco, Tex. 
\l'eslaco, Tex. 
Wichita FalU, Tex. 



S 
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SELECT STATION REPRESENTATIVES 
400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
PLaza 8-1850 

\IXE\-TV Richmond. Va. 

SIMMONS ASSOCIATES 

509 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

MUrray Hill 8-2821 

ROY V. SMITH ASSOCIATES 

280 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

MUrray Hill 4-4244 

WECT Vl'ilmington, N. C 



STARS NATIONAL 

400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
PLaza 8-0555 



KSAN-TV 



San Francisco, Calif. 



V 
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VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONNELL, INC. 
579 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-1088 



KFSA-TV 


Fort Smith, Ark. 


WSUN-TV 


Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla. 


\l EAT-TV 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 


WALB-TV 


Albany, Georgia 


W-TWO 


Bangor, Maine 


KTEN-TV 


Ada, Okla. 


WTRI-TV 


Albany, N. Y. 


\ILOS-TV 


Asheville-Creenville-Spartanburg, 




N. C. 


\IDXI-TV 


Jackson, Tcnn. 


KTRE-TV 


Lufkin, Texas 


KMID-TV 


Midland, Texas 


KCTV 


San Angelo, Texas 


KCMC-TV 


Texarkana, Texa;* 


KVII-TV 


Amarillo, Texas 



w 



WEED TELEVISION CORP. 

579 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

PLaza 9-4700 



KTVK 

KBAK-TV 

XETV 

KNTV 

WTTG 

KHQA-TV 

WOI-TV 



Phoenix, Ariz. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Washington, I). C. 
Quincy, III. 
Ames, la. 



KCRG-TV 

KCLO-TV 

KALB-TV 

KPLC-TV 

WJMR-TV 

WCSII-TV 

WDMJ-TV 

KTTS-TV 

KIIAS-TV 

KLAS-TV 

WABD 

WC NY-TV 

KBMB-TV 

KXJB-TV 

KCJB-TV 

WARD-TV 

WUSN-TV 

WFBC-TV 

WCAX-TV 

WCYB-TV 

KTNT-TV 

KIMA-TV 

WBAY-TV 

WMTV 



Cedar Rapids, la. 
Mason City, la. 
Alexandria, La. 
Lake Charles, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
Portland, Me. 
Marquette, Mich. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Hastings, Neb. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
New York, N. Y. 
\l'atertown, N, Y. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Bristol, Va. 
Taeoma, Wash. 
Yakima, Wash. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 



liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiiiiiiiiiiiy^ 

YOUNG TELEVISION CORP. 
3 E. 54 St., New York 22, N. Y. 
PLaza 1-4848 



WTVY 

WCOV-TV 

WICC 

WLOF-TV 

WGEM-TV 

WICS 

WEHT-TV 

CKLW-TV 

KGHL-TV 

WSEE-TV 

WMTV 



Dothan, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Quincy, 111. 
Springfield, III. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Billings, Mont. 
Erie, Pa. 
Madison. Wis. 



A GROWTH MARKET 



NO OTHER CITY CAN REACH 



record breaking 
growth in 

POPULATION^PROFIT 
POTENTIAL 



yon 'II Capture the 
Greater Tucson Market , , 




With 




Ik 



W 




RADIO & TELEVISION 

a Gene Autry Enterprise 



]I5 W. Drochman • Tucson, Arizona 
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New Tower* Height at VHF 




.t 4^ 



LIS. 



1> %(1 ' 



* Itti 
t »l>i, 
,\ tilt 
* til 
• It j 



I » ? in » 



1^1 



"t in 



,i Id 



1 ' * 



5i 



it- 



■< It J 



'•a *i 
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^1 



/I 



/ 



Wise 



MADISON, Wise 



Gives you more for your money 



T V HOMES in Area 
Total HOUSEHOLDS 
Total POPULATION 
Total RETAIL SALES 



- $1, 



- 359,400 
441,100 
1,497,B50 
;,565,100 



County 



HEIGHT - - 



32 (Wise, III., la.) 

- JOO^OOO Watts 

- 1,000 Ft. A.A.T. 
2,036 Ft. A.S.L. 




Represented Nationally by 
PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, Inc. 
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^ BY ADVERTISING ? 

ABC-TV's billing gains are 
consistently larger than those of 

networks. 





ABC TELEVISION 



Mr. Spot Buyer! 

In your Fall buying plans for New Eng- 
land be sure to pinpoint the two stations 
that can deliver maximum Maine cover- 
age with viewers in all counties, plus a 
4-county New Hampshire bonus . • . 

WCSH-TV Channel 6 Portland 

and 

WLBZ-TV Channel 2 Baneor 



(formerly W-TWO) 



MIULINOCKET 



BERLIN 



'HAMPSHIRE 



LACONI A 



BANGOR 



WATERVILLE 



AUG^USTA 



UEWISTON 



PORTLAND 



ROCKLAND 



BIDPEPORD 



PORTSMOUTH 



together they serve effectively this stable 
market where 80% of income is spent at 
home: 



316,500 TV homes (NCS #2—1957 
Census projection) 

$1.47 billion effective buying income* 

$1.12 billion retail sales* 



Copr. 1' SM iK'-^y of Buying Power; further repru:' c 
tion not licensed) 



WCSH-TV 



PORTLAND 



WLBZ 



BANGOR 



Members of the Rines Radio and Television Stations Croup 
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FALL FACTS BASICS 




Charts^ tables and tabulations covering — television's dimensions^ vieiving patterns^ 
preferred programs^ spot costs^ number and location of sets^ number of stations^ 
audience composition^ spot rate estimator, biggest tv spenders^ show durability^ major 
LD. users^ vieiving trends^ growth in tv spending^ network costs and top tv agencies 



1 . New York 

2. Los Angeles 

3. Chicago 

4. Philadelphia 

5. Detroit 

6. Boston- 
Manchester 

7. San Francisco 

8. Pittsburgh 

9. Cleveland 

10. New Haven 

11. St. Louis 

12. Washington. D C. 

13. Indianapolis- 
Bloomington 

14. Minneapolis- 
St. Paul 

15. Providence 

16. CHARLOTTE 

17. Hartford- 
New Britain 

18. Baltimore 

19. Atlanta 

20. Kalamazoo- 
Grand Rapids 

21. Dallas-Fort Worth 

22. Cincinnati 






Ardent advertisers are now enjoying the sweet kiss of sales 

success from the Nation's Sixteenth Television Market! 

levision Magazine credits the Charlotte-WBTV Television Market with 
689,882 sets, making this the Sixteenth Television Market in the Nation . . . First in the South I 

Re-evaluate your expenditures. Call CBS Television Spot Sales for a date! 

Source: Television Magazine Set Count, May, 1958 



AMERICA S 




MARKET 



Jkfferson Standard Broadcastino Company 



DIMENSIONS OF TELEVISION 



How has U. S. tv saturation grown (1951-1958) ? 



Per cent and uiiiiihor of U. S. Iioiiios o\viiiii<; tv 

A. C. rvielsfn Co. is source of data 
l>elo\v, wliich show tv ownersliij) 
during March each year. 



35% 



25% 



11.0 



% U.S. 

homes 
with tv 

Millions 
of homes • 

1951 

,r'M.!lliI HIT 'i!'"! y I''" 



15.8 



1952 



58% 



47% 



26.9 



21^ 



1953 

1 i:r 



1954 



65% 



31.0 



1955 

I/Mi -| < ,1 • 



72% 



35.1 



1956 




1957 



1958 







(M 





! 1,1 'I 



How much variation is there in set saturation? 



' 'J. 



Figures at right are from A. 
C. Nielsen, show tv homes and 
set saturation figures as of 
1 March this year. Though 
East Central and Pacific re- 
gions show same saturation, 
latter shows faster growth. 





Homes 


Satu ration 


\ortheast 


10.000 


(90%) 


East Central 


7.701.000 


(89%) 


West Central 


fJ.066.000 


(83%) 


South 


9,084.000 


(76%) 


Pacific 

;i!iiifiii!'rniiiiiii mil, 1 'ii' 


.).P»36,00() 

1 i|i'iT;i|ip|n"||!i!"":;!T |i 


(83%) 



Counl> Size 


ti i< 'illlllllllli 1 
Homes 


llliii %\ mh\m iiiiii 

Saturation 


"A" 




(91%) 


"B" 


12.17(U)()0 


(88%) 


"C" 




(79%) 


"D" 


3M\Am 


(68%) 



! II Irtllil Mil 



"' -' ; ■ I . ' ' '' 



How do tv homes compare with radio homes? 





Those are taken 


from OnsuH estimates as of 1 


>ov., 1957 






1 1 










Total homes 


Radio homes 


Tv homes 


Tv homes 




n 1 57 


n. 1/57 


Sept. -Dec. '57 


as% of 




(000) 


(000) 


(000) 


total homes 


Total U. S. 


30,200 


48,850 


n,2oo 


82 


Age of houscMife 










None .. 


9,090 


8,755 


7v420 


82 


16-34 


10.590 


10,200 


9,8 JO 


93 


35-49 


15.310 


1 1,745 


13,220 


Su 


50 and over 


15.210 


1 L650 


10,730 


71 



Family size 

1-2 20,130 19,3P8 J t,020 70 

3-4 19,130 18.125 17,810 90 

5 and over 10,940 10,537 9,8 7 0 90 

W^i^ liiiTili!; , III- III"' . r i . " . . - 

JLLv 195a 1 



DIMENSIONS OF TELEVISION 



I 



What's been the rate of tv set production since 1947? 



I 



Millions 
of sets 

10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 

0 
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1947 



I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii mil iiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

1955 marks high spot of production so far 



975 



3.000 



7,464 



5,385 



6.096 



7.216 



1948 



1949 



1950 1951 



1952 



1953 



Source: Electronic Industries Assn.. 1958 Fact Book. Figures within bars are In tliou<;ands 

IllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllH^ 



7,347 



7,757 



1954 



1955 



7,387 



1956 



llllllllll ^ 
1 I 



6.399 



1957 



How many uhf 

i'liii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 111!! IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 




have been produced? 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIItlllllllllllllllllllH^ 



I 1954 / 1,383,000 1955/ 1,182,000 1956/ 1,035,236 1957 /779,800 | 

= Sou (t Elfctronlc Industries Assn., 1958 Fact Book. Figures include factory-equipped uhf sets t.<dy ^ 

W .: iiiiiiiiiiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiilliliiiiiiliiliiilliiiiiiiiiiiiliillliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 



What tube sizes have been most popular among tv set owners? 



" iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii ' iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 



aiiufactiirers sales of picture lubes by screen size* 



5J . 



YEAR 


15" and 
under 


16" thru 
18" 


19" thru 
21" 


22" thru 

25" 


26" and 
over 


Projec- 
1 tion 

16,601 




1 nil HI 




3 ' 7 7 


1 79,682 


















211,940 






23,645 


Figures show the 21-inch tube 






7 1 


3 -'976 


973,233 


1 20.739 




1 7,703 


has been outselling all others 








'• 47 6 


4,296,735 


30,409 




6,983 


since 1952. Note the increase 
in 16"-18" sizes last year. While 








1 2 


" , 1 05,068 


275.504 


1 1 "\954 


6.120 


figures cover sales to all 








7 


7 223,259 


318.665 


46,925 


2.624 


sources, they reflect mainly 










74,175 


948.104 


34,648 




tubes for home sets. 










3,446 


741.512 


27,190 






II II 


7 






J" 4 945 


34,570 


22,446 


* * 




Illllllllll 






'".8 ! 


T*^ • * jIm"' made 


fiorr. new Ela*;s. 


••Included with ir>" and under. 














II III lillllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


IIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH^ 


llllii? 
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TV AND RADIO BASICS 



Mountains of wheat - worth about $1.65 per bushel - mid-summer spectacular in 

Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Eastern New Mexico 

How to share in the big mon 



The wheat's in. Even the fabled Big 
Oil Man from Texas is envious. The crop 
was that good. 

Let us tell you what happened in the 
top 24 w^heat-producing counties in 
Texas alone. (KGNC-TV covers all 24, 
plus 20 other counties in four states.) 
We planted 2,126,000 acres and har- 
vested 59,528,000 bushels. Now^, we've 
sold the wheat for $98,221,200.00, give or 
take a few cents. That's folding money! 
And it looks like a big year for grain 



ey 

sorghums, cotton and vegetables, too. 

Nature's bounty has laid down a bo- 
nanza for you in an already-active 
market of 535,000 people. To stake your 
claim in this new Southwestern El 
Dorado, simply add to your list 

K G N C - TV 

NBC Television in Amarillo, Texas 

Channel 4 

Full power coverage in 4 states 

Represented by the Katz Agency 



1958 



Local in management... 



The Corinthian stations are first and foremost local in character ... for ^nat stations must 
be responsive to the needs and tastes of their individual communities. 

Each Corinthian station has its own independent local management team . . . experienced 
men at the helm and in the key operating areas of programming, sales, engineering and 
promotion. The strength of each of the Corinthian stations attests to the abilities of these 
men and the role they play in Tulsa, Houston, Fort Wayne and Indianapolis. 




THE CORINTHIAN STATIONS Responuhility in Broadcasting 

\jk\i\A wi\y Ilk V/, my \i k .wnw^finri/ii/i 



KOTV J • KCjL'l IV Houston • ' VaN'K & WANE -TV Fort W 




Interrelated in service 



The Corinthian stations have jnore than this. They benefit from each other's experience. 
And have at their disposal the full-time staff services of specialists in the basic areas of 
broadcasting. . . each outstandingly qualified in his field. . . Corinthian's Director of Program- 
ming, Robert H. Salk; Director of Sales, Do7i L. Kearney; Director of Engineering, George G. 
Jacobs; Director of Research, Charles H. Smith; and Director of Promotion & Advertising, 
Robert J. Sullivan. These men provide facts, judgment and the exchange of ideas upon 
which local management can base sound decisions. 

Clearly, you get something extra when you buy a Corinthian station. 




THE 



KOTV Tulsa 



CORINTHIAN STATIONS Responsibility in Broadcasting 

• KGUL-TV Houston • WANE & WANE-TV Fort Wayne 




WISH & WISH-TV Indianapolis 



f ■■■■■•■■iiiiin««KiiMiiiittiimitifiiia«Mi if lilt 1 1 'I'li 



DIMENSIONS OF TELEVISION 



How many tv stations are planned? 



n 



J 

3 



illllllllllllllll llllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli 





Stations authorized 
by FCC to be on the air* 


Construction permits, 
not on the air* 


New station 
requests* 


New station 
bi(*s** 


1958 


555 


108 


64 


51 


1957 


515 


123 


56 


10 



i 



a1 



•As of th« wid of May, 1958. 
••A^; of ihe end of April, 1958. 



^iii ii' :i' ill 1 m ' nil iiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 



How many retailers sell tv and or radio sets? 



1957 



'liillllllll iiiilliliilllllpjii 



1 1 



II' 



34,318 



Souice: Electronic Industries Assn. 



26,580 



10,839 



30,963 





Year 


Number 

Radio-tv 
appliance 


and type 

Furniture 


of tv and/or 

Hardware 


ra<lio set dealers 

Dep't general mdse. 


* 

Other 


Total 






1952 


10,250 


17.650 


12,550 


9,100 


15,850 


95,400 






1953 


17,600 


15.550 

> 


14,100 


10,500 


17,400 


105,150 




• 


1954 


47,050 


20,250 


11,850 


10,800 


17,150 


107,100 






1955 


42.800 


19,050 


12,200 


12,300 


23,950 


110,300 






1956 


39,150 


18,500 


9,550 


12,500 


25,400 


105,100 





102,700 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii III Illllllllllllllll iiiiiiii iiiiin^iiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^^ iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 



How many homes have a viewing choice? 



itiiiiiiiiiiijijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii^ 



*Per <MMil tv homes which can receive 



1 station 

3% 



2-3 stations 

18% 



4 or more 

79% 



- ■ roe A. C. Nleken, TeleTUlon '58. 



I llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllllllllllli lllillliillllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 



How has the number of tv stations grown? 



'111 



I ■ 'I 
1 ,1 '■}\ 



tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^^^^^ 



"^NumluT of Btalion 



1 950 

98 



1952 

109 



1954 

357 



1956 

428 



1958 

481 



liiiiiihiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 
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TV AND RADIO BASICS 




QE^^MT'^ STEP FORWARD by 



REX -TV 



INCREASE IN POWER 



IIDEO- 228,000 WATTS ERP 



AUDIO -114,000 WATTS ERP 



The sales power of WREX- 
TV*s combined coverage, 
spans market portions of over 
30 counties in southern Wis- 
consin — northern Illinois. 
Brings preferred CBS-ABC 
network programs, top syndi- 
cated programs and MGM- 
TV's Golden Treasury of Fea- 
ture Films to over 
365,000 television 

homes. 




APPROVAL). 



REPRESENTED BY H-R INC. 



CH A 





ROCKFORD 



(§1 



r 
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TELEVISION SPENDING, COSTS 



How much have advertisers spent in tv (1950-57) ? 



Figures atop 
bars are in 
millions of 
dollars, cover 
time, talent and 
commercials 



$170.8 



$332.3 




1950 



1951 



li tllllll 



'Miiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiti 



$1,025.3 



$809.1 



$602.2 



$453.9 







1952 



1953 



1954 



1955 



$1,255.0 



1956 



SOrR<T^ McCann-Erickson Central Research Dept., "Printers Ink/' 1957 preliminao' estimate. 

II I II III iiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;! iiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ iiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 



$1,315.0 




1957 



llllllllllll IIM'l lij, .11 -lllll!IIIMI»."|"K^ 



Where did 1957's tv advertiser dollars go? 



iti'iiiiiiiiiiiiiii; iiiiii iilllllim^^ iiiiiiii.iii 



" Ill \\m 



NETWORK: $667,ooo,ooo 



SPOT: $367,000,000 



LOCAL: $281,000,000 



SOURCE: McCann-Erickson Central Research Dept., "Printers Ink." preliminary estimate, time, talent and commercials. 



iliiilillilliii |i 



I'llli: 



What's been the growth in spot tv spending? 



llM< H'llllllli IIIIIIII 



HI! 'II 



I'll' -\\\ 



II'- 



Annual spending for spot tv time 





1951 
$59,733,000 



1952 
$80,235,000 



1953 
$124,318,000 



1954 
$176,766,000 



1955 
$222,000,000 



1956 
$278,000,000 



1957 
$313,900,000 



Dollar 6gures shuu advertiser spending for time only. They 
du not include lal^nt and production costs. Figures are net 
Rafter discounts but before commissions to reps, agencies). 
Data for year^ 1951 thru 1936 come from Federal Communi- 



cations Commission; 1957 is sponsor estimate based on for- 
mula used by McCann Erickson Central Research Dept. to 
break out spot time sales from total tv spending, which 
includes money paid for programing and commercials. 
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TV AND RADIO BASICS 



Every Way 
You Look At It • • m 




Des Moines 
prefers 




The Collides Operation in iowa 





NewD^PlH STUDY proves it! 

^ The Station Most People Watch Most! 

^ The Station Most People, By Far, Depend on for 
Accurate News! 

^ The Station With Far and Away the Most BELIEVABLE 
Personalities! 

This Central Surveys study reveals many interesting facts that 
show without question KRNT-TV delivers the kind of results a 
present-day advertiser wants and needs! 



Call Your KATZ Man 
for These Neic Facts on 
Television Vietcing 
in Des 3Ioines^ loica 



OVER 50% Named KRNT-TV 
Personalities EXCLUSIVELY! 

Compare this with the 6% naming 
on// offier stations' peoplel 



JULY 1958 
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TELEVISION SPENDING, COSTS 



What industries invest most heavily in network tv? 



run miiii 



INDUSTRY 


1 VDZ 




1 VDt 


IQrr 


1730 


IOC? 


Toiletries 


$24,803,774 


$36,338,809 


$49,962,588 


$74,175,005 


$85,571,670 


$102,267,540 


Food 


33,806,938 


42,181,919 


64,495,785 


79,988,578 


89,054,700 


96,628.556 


Soaps, cleansers, polishes 


21,004,194 


22,908,419 


34,606,678 


45.967,555 


60,559,298 


68,376,398 


Autos, accessories 


15,464,800 


21,059,028 


29,203,750 


47,059,360 


56,729,835 


53,018,004 


Smoking materials 


28,430,197 


36,060,199 


42,727,939 


42,121,762 


40,746,531 


49,084,638 


Drugs, remedies 


6,102,734 


9.640.633 


15,848,666 


23,280,306 


39,428,048 


46,353,313 


Household equipment, supplies 


1 1 ,460,099 


19,946,095 


25,994,871 


31,548,849 


34,526,366 


19,837,733 



SOrUCK: PIB. gioss time costs, ranked by 1957 spending 

I II .'III': Hill IIIIIIIIIIIM 



!iii;ii: 



.iiii Jim iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii. Ill 



illlllllllllllli.lllil^' II. '):.!> 1. ,|||<;jl|. 
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Who are the top 10 spenders in network tv (1952-57) ? 



l! 1 



1952 

P&G 

Colgate 

R. J. Reynolds 

General Foods 

Lever 

American Tob. 
Liggett & Myers 
General Motors 
General Milb 
P. Lorillard 



1953 

F&G 
Colgate 

R. J. Reynolds 
General Motors 
American Tob. 
Gillette 
General Foods 
Liggett & Myers 
Lever Bros. 
General Mills 



1954 

P&G 

Colgate 

R. J. Reynolds 

Gillette 

General Motors 
General Foods 
American Tob. 
Chrysler 
General Mills 
Lever 



1955 

P&G 
Colgate 
Chrysler 
Gillette 

General Motors 
General Foods 
R. J. Reynolds 
American Tob. 
General Mills 
Lever 



1956 

P&G 
Colgate 

General Motors 
Chrysler 

Amer. Home Prod. 
General Foods 
Gillette 

R. J. Reynolds 

Lever 

Ford 



1957 

P&G 

Colgate 

Chrysler 

Amer. Home Prod. 
Lever 

General Foods 
Gillette 

R. J. Reynolds 
Ford 

General Motors 



SOVRCE: PIB, ranked accoidine to gross time billings. 1957 is not itrlctly comparable because of clianges in the method of reporting, 
spending $2D,000 or more gross time has increased over '56. 



The number of firms 



llllllllllll 



!l; lllliii? 



How many advertisers have invested in spot tv? 

= " ''iiiiior'" ^ ||'|i||||r"-^i ' ' 'MiillllllllllllllM lllli V^. IVil 



1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


970 


1,540 


1,632 


2,009 


2,789 


3,355 


4,399 


4,154 



SOURCi; TvB. N. C. Rorabaugh Co. 

Mill . '.w I ' ..1, iiiii. JiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiJii iiiii iiii.kYii! iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiai iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii: iriii nIiiiiiiiiiim^ iiiiiiiiii 



How is total tv spending divided between networks and stations? 



I,:i|||lllllli]::';' I ' 



50.7% Networks I 49.3V« Stations 




s<M u< K Mt<'ttfiii En . Dtpartiimt lit:: tr revenue before station share of revenue. ^ 

J ' iij'i iiiiit II! iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiihii. iiiiiiiil 



TV AND RADIO BASICS 




Onfy fCB£T-rV Gives You Both! 

Complete coverage of these important cities which, together, make up California's 
third largest TV market. Plus the audience dominance of CBS-TV, 
along with MGM and other major feature film packages. 




I 



SACRAMENTO 



HASIC 




CALIFORNIA 



CSS Oiiim 



Call H-R Television, Inc. for Current Avails 



TELEVISION SPENDING, COSTS 



How many big spenders are there in network tv? 

'1' "\. u\ , ' ' ';l iliiiii I llllljlllllllii lllllillllllllllllllllllllllllitiii II lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliy^^^ 

ABC T\ ranks tlie 207 ooiiipanics which invested S100,000 or more in 1 
f net^vork tv last year and who account for 99% of network tv's revenue, g 



Annual network tv investments Number of companies Total network tv investment Per cent of total tv investment — 

Over S5 million 24 $293,368,000 56.8 

S2.5 to $5 million 29 100,817,000 19.5 f 

- — I 

$1 to S2.5 million 49 75,602,000 14.6 1 

$100,000 to SI million 105 41,958,000 8.1 

TOTAL 207 $511,739,000 99.0 5 

TOTAL >ET\^ ORK | 

TV I>VEST>IENT $516,202,000 100.0 ^ 



II lllilllllllhll III llliiiiliiiliilllllliiilllliiilllllllllllllllllilliiililllilllllllli^ I 



How much money has been invested in network tv time (gross) ? 



ll'llll' 



V. '»i'f|||||| II VidiH 



> < 



1952 



1953 



$180,794,780 



$227,585,656 



1954 



1955 



$320,130,910 



$406,899,059 



1956 



1957 



$488,167,634 



$516,202,000 



Jan, -Apr. 

1957 

Jan. -Apr. 

1958 



$167,747,111 



$191,472,179 L 



SOT RCE: PIB, LXA-BAR and T\B. 



''-M^' III l';"ii'liiti 'ill ' riiiiiil 



How do night and day web tv gross time billings break down? 

' iiiiiiiiiit'ii ifi 'i II • g 

Network television gross time billings* ^ 

I 





Jan. -April 1957 


Jan.-April 1958 




Per cent change 


DAYTIME 


$50,803,352 


$56,191,804 




+ 10.6 


Mon.-l I i. 


42,865,846 


47,444,646 




+10.7 


^at. aiul Sun. 


7,937,506 


8,747,158 




+10.2 


NIGHTTIME 


116,959,118 


135,280,375 




+ 15.7 



' Hm i:;i||ih I' iiiliiiiiiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiiii, I jiiiiiiiiiiiiii , '!ii,„ -suiillllii ^u. ; ' 

18{{ TV AND RADIO BASICS 



Your Salesman on Sight in the Southeast's Biggest Rich Market 

WHERE RETAIL SALES TOTAL $3,078,943,000 




A L E M 



i 



Put your salesman in a market where sales are 
popping at the retail level to the tune of more than 
3 billion dollars . , . the 75- county WSJS market. 




Winston-Salem 



AFFILIATE 



for j Greensboro 
^ High Point 



Call Headley-Reed 



JULY 1958 
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TELEVISION SPENDING, COSTS 



Where does spot tv money come from? 









..viiiiii , iiiyiiiiii 




.... 'illllilllllllllllllllllllllll 


liillllli 






Spending estimate 
1st quarter '58 


Spending estimate 
1st quarter '57 


Spending 1957 


Spending 1956 






Agriculture 


$ 388,000 


$ 410,000 


$ 1,333,000 


$ 1,225,000 


1 




vie, beer & wine 


9,399,000 


8,514,000 


38,483,000 


34,345,000 


II 




Anuisenients, entertainment 


84.000 


119,000 


660,000 


560,000 


1 




A utoniotive 


2,089,000 


2,293,000 


9,745,000 


12,912,000 


Illllilllllli 




Building material, fixtures, paints 


514.000 


450,000 


2,857,000 


3,422,000 




■== 


Clothing & accessories 


2,879.000 


2,170,000 


11,295,000 


8,688,000 


1 


-— 


Confections & soft drinks 


6,278,000 


7,234,000 


26,668,000 


21,576,000 






Consumer services 


3.481,000 


3,177,000 


12,640,000 


12,545,000 






Cosmetics & toiletries 


11,544.000 


10,660,000 


48,500,000 


34,240,000 






Dental products 


3,263,000 


1,536,000 


7,446,000 


13,202,000 


Illllllllllllll 




Drug products 


11,560,000 


12,981,000 


38,195.000 


32,026,000 


Illllllllllllll 


m m 


Food & grocery products 


33,331,000 


32,860,000 


119,683,000 


107,615,000 


Illlllllllllll 

1 


= 


Garden supplies & equipment 


251.000 


190,000 


606,000 


413,000 


Illllllllllllll 




Gasoline & lubricants 


5,177,000 


5,422,000 


22,259,000 


16,030,000 


Illllllllllllll 


1 


Hotels, resorts, restaurants 


84,000 


87,000 


357.000 


290,000 


1 1 




Household cleaners, polishes, waxes 


1,987,000 


2,808,000 


9,376,000 


6,863,000 




— 


Household appliances 


1,083,000 


1,472,000 


5,610,000 


7,735,000 


Illlllllllllll 




Household furnishings 


661,000 


1,380,000 


3,865,000 


3,805,000 


in 




Household laundry products 


8,643,000 


3,732,000 


22,347,000 


16,286,000 


1 1 




Household paper products 


1,284,000 


1,618,000 


4,968,000 


5,329,000 


1 




Household, general 


1,058,000 


592,000 


2,793,000 


3,075,000 


1 1 




Notions 


65,000 


30,000 


461,000 


456,000 






Pet products 


1,477,000 


1,679,000 


4,744,000 


4,658,000 


1 




Publications 


300,000 


553,000 


1,148,000 


1,366,000 






Sporting goods, bicycles, toys 


260,000 


115,000 


1,915,000 


1,440,000 


II 




Stationery, office equipment 


36,000 


131,000 


378,000 


239,000 






1\, radio, phono., mu-ical instrument? 


j 342,000 


423,000 


1,482,000 


2,360,000 


Illllllllllllll' 






8,072,000 


10,331,000 


33,387,000 


30,390,000 






k il^portation & travel 


666,000 


884,000 


2,890,000 


2,866,000 






VV j( w < 1 ry cameras 


1,362,000 


1,249,000 


6,334,000 


7,066,000 


Illllllllllllll 




M i>rt Han* (Ki> 


1,144,000 


1,835,000 


6,301,000 


4,583,000 


1 




TOTAL 


$119,062,000 


$116,935,000 


$148,734,000 


$397,606,000 


1 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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TV AND RADIO BASICS 



YOU'RE ONLY 



IN NEBRASKA 
IF YOU DON'T USE KOLN-TV! 





THIS AREA 
IS 

LINCOLN 
LAND 




Have you noticed how much 
the Nielsen NCS No. 2 has 
expanded Lincoln - land? 




LINCOLN A-Z ARB SURVEY 
JANUARY, 1958 





Viewed Most 
Before 6:00 P.M. 


Viewed Most 
After 6:00 P.M. 


KOLN-TV 


29% 


48% 


Station B 


21 


19 


Station C 


16 


13 


Station D 


4 


9 



There are just two big markets in Nebraska. To reach 
both markets, you have to use a TV station in each. 

The only station that fully covers Lincoln-Land is 
KOLN-TV. With 232,397 TV families in 69 counties, 
it's well worth covering! 

Ask Avery-Knodel for all the facts on KOLN-TV — the 
Official Basic CBS Outlet for South Central Nebraska 
and Northern Kansas. 




WK20-TV — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAAAAZOO 
WKZO RADIO — KALAAAAZOO-BATTLE CREEK 
WJEF RADIO — GRAND RAPIDS 
WJEF-FM — GRAND RAPIDS -KALAMAZOO 
KOLN-TV — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

Associated with 
WMBD RADIO — PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
WMBD-TV — PEORIA, ILLINOIS 



CHANNEL 10 • 316,000 WATTS • 1000-FT. TOWER 





COVERS LINCOLN-LAND —NEBRASKA'S OTHER BIG MARKET 

Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 
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ADVERTISERS, AGENCIES AND STATION 



GENE BARRY 






DAVID BRIAN 




WILLIAM GARGAN 



STEPHEN McNALLY 



1 






LLOYD BRIDGES 






MACDONALD CAREY 






RICHARD CARLSON 





LEO CARR 



ADOLPHE MENJOU 



JAN MERLIN 



DUNCAN RENALDO 



CESAR ROMi 



Call it "genius", **showmanship'\ or ''Sales Magic" . . . it's the built-in Ziv know- 
how and skill that gives advertisers extra value. Ziv shows offer audience-build- 
ing qualities like these: 

• Great stars (like those pictured) in great roles! 

• Great stories that become memorable, believable TV entertainment! 

• Great productions, uniting the vast complex of many creative talents! 

Together with unequaled promotion and merchandising, Ziv presents a dynamic 
sales plan chosen again and again ... a sales plan that gives advertisers top 
results! 

YOU CAN MEASURE IT . . . through the rating records of all Ziv shows, time after 
time, city after city! 

YOU CAN JUDGE IT ... by the national, regional and local sponsors who have 
profited from Ziv shows; who have renewed again and again! 

YOU CAN FEEL IT . . . the excitement of a station, a sponsor, an entire city; the 
mcreased customer traffic and sales that follow when a Ziv show takes over! 

YOU CAN USE IT . . . discover for yourself the impact a Ziv series has on TV 
audiences — an impact that will make your Ziv show your most effective selling 
force! 



I 





Ziv Sales Magic is used by leading advertisers in markets coast-to- coast. 




j.RRY SULLIVAN 




PAT CONWAY 




• 





WENDELL COREY 



BROD 



^/ Mi 

CRAWFORD 







RICHARD EASTHAM 





ARTHUR FRANZ 




MARSHALL THOMPSON U.S. MIDSHIPMEN WEST POINT CADETS PETER WHITNEY 



7^ 




CURRENT ZIV SHOWS: Adventure At Scott Island 'Bat Masterson 'The Cisco Kid -Dial 999 •Harbor Command •Highway Patrol 
Mackenzie's Raiders •The Man Called X -Men of Annapolis •The New Adventures of Martin Kane 'Rough Riders 'Sea Hunt -Target 
Tombstone Territory -West Point -World of Giants. 



* 



FELEVISION SPENDING, COSTS 



Who are the big I.D. users? 

Last year 159 firms spent S50,000 or more in terms of gross 
time on station I.D.'s All told, $4S,856,000 (gross time) 
was spent on I.D/s in 1957 compared with $46,806,000 in 
1956. As the list helow^ shows, a number of blue-chip clients 



are among the list but there are also names not so well 
know^n. Source for these figures as well as the list below is 
the TvB, which publishes a variety of estimates on spot tv 
expenditures from material gathered by N. C. Rorabaugh Co. 
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Spot tv advertisers >vilh estimated expenditures of $50,000 or more in LD/s 



1. American Stores Co. 

2. American Tobacco Co. 

3. Anhouser-Busch, Inc. 

4. Associated i*roducts. Inc. 

5. A\oset Co. 

6. B. T. Babbitt Co., Inc. 

7. Mrs. Baird^s Bakery 

8. Barbasol Co. 

9. Blatz Brewing Co. 

10. Borden Co. 

11. Bowman Dair^' Co. 

12. L. S. Briggs Co. 

13. Bristol-Myers Co. 

14. Brown & Haley 

13. Brown & William*»on Tobacco 

16. Burgermeister Brewing Co. 

17. Cain's Coffee Co. 

18. California & Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining 

19. California Spray Chemical 

20. Canada Dry Co., Bottlers 

21. Carling Brewing Co., Inc. 

22. Chanel, Inc. 

23. Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. 

24. Chock-Full-O-Nuts 

25. Chrysler Corp. 

26. Chunky Chocolate Corp. 

27. Coast Federal Savings & Loan 
Ass'n. 

28. Coca-Cola Co., Bottlers 

29. Colonial Baking Co. 

30. Colonial Stores, Inc. 

31. Colorado Milling & Elevator Co« 

32. Columbia Baking Co. 

33. Comet Rice Mills 

34. Coty, Inc. 

33. Cream of \^ boat Corp. 

36. Creomulsion Co. 

37. Delta Air Lines, Inc. 

38. Detroit Auto Inter-Insurance 
Exchange 

39. Drarkctl Co. 
10. Duff>-Mott Co. 

41. Duncan Coffee Co. 

i2. Erie lirewing Co, 

43. E^t^o standard Oil Co. 

41. E\-La\, Inc. 

t.>e Fairmont rood> C^. 

46. Fanny Farmer Candy Stores 

17. Fit/putrif k Bros., Inc. 

18. Fleetwood Coffee Co. 

19. Florida Citrus CoiTuiii»ion 
.'50. J. A. I ol^tr & Co. 

51. Food Fair ^lore?^^ Inc. 



52. Ford Motor Co. 

53. Frito Co., Distributors 

54. General Baking Co. 

55. General Foods Corp. 

56. General Mills, Inc. 

57. General Motors Corp. 

58. Gillette Co. 

59. Grand Union Stores 

60. Great A & P Tea Co. 

61. Greyhound Corp. 

62. Grove Laboratories, Inc* 

63. Ilaberle Congress Brewing 

64. Hammer Beverage Co., Bottlers 

65. Peter Hand Brewing Co. 

66. Harrison Laboratories 

67. Hoffman Beverage Co., Bottlers 

68. Holsum Baking, Bakeries 

69. Hood Chemical Co. 

70. H. F. Hood & Sons, Inc, 

71. Geo. H. Hormel & Co. 

72. Hot Shoppes 

73. Illinois Canning Co. 

74. Imperial Sugar Co. 

75. Interstate Bakeries 

76. J. F. G. Coffee Co. 

77. Jenney Mfg. Co. 

78. Andrew Jergens Co, 

79. Kilpatrick's Bakeries 

80. Kirsch Beverages, Bottlers 

81. Koester's Bakery 

82. Lanvin Parfums, Inc. 

83. Leslie Salt Co. 

84. Lever Bros, Co. 

85. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

86. Lionel Corp. 

87. Lone Star Brewing Co, 

88. P. Lorillard & Co. 

89. George W. Luft Co., Inc. 

90. M. J. B. Co. 

91. Malloware Co, 

92. Mann's Potato Chip Co. 

93. Martin Oil Co. 

94. McKesson & Bobbins, Inc. 

95. Mead Baking Co. 

96. MeGowen Educator Food Co. 

97. Miller Brewing Co. 

98. Milner Products Ca>. 

99. IVIinute Maid Corp. 

100. Philip Morris & Co. 

101. C. F. M neller Co. 

102. iNalley's, inc. 

103. National Biscuit Co. 

104. INational Brewing Co. 

105. National Dairy Products 



106. Nehi Corp., Bottlers 

107. New York Telephone Co. 

108. Oertel Brewing Co. 

109. Orkin Exterminating Co. 

110. Henry F. Ortlieb & Co. 

111. Pabst Brewing Co. 

112. Pearl Brewing Corp. 

113. Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co. 

114. Dr. Pepper Co., Bottlers 

115. Pepsi Cola Co., Bottlers 

116. Peter's Meat Products 

117. Pfeiffer Brewing Co. 

118. Charles Pfizer Co., Inc. 

119. Plough, Inc. 

120. J. L. Prescott Co. 

121. Procter & Gamble Co. 

122. Proctor Electric Co. 

123. Radio Corp. of America 

124. Rainbow Baking, Bakeries 

125. Reader's Digest Assoc. 

126. Regal Pale Brewing Co. 

127. Rehrig Mfg. Co. 

128. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

129. Harold F, Ritchie, Inc, 

130. Safeway Stores, Inc, 

131. Salada Tea Co., Inc. 

132. Santa Fe Wine Co. 

133. Sardeau, Inc. 

134. C. F. Sauer Co, 

135. F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co. 

136. Jos. E. Schlitz Brewing Co. 

137. Schocnling Brewing Co. 
138* S. A. Schonbrunn & Co., Inc. 

139. Schweppes, Ltd., Bottlers 

140. William S. Scull Co. 

141. Sealy Mattress Co., Dealers 

142. Serta Assoc., Inc., Dealers 

143. Seven-Up Co., Bottlers 

144. Southern Bell Tel. Co. 

145. Speedway Petroleum Corp. 

146. Standard Oil Ca. of Cal. 

147. State Line Potato Chip Co. 

148. Sterling Drug, Inc. 

149. Superior Provision Co. 

150. Swift & Co. 

151. Tea Council of USA 

152. Terry Foods Co. 

1 53. United Fruit Co. 

154. Ignited Vintners, Inc, 

155. \^ ard Baking Co, 

156. \^Vst End Brewing Co, 

157. \^ bite Rock Corp,, Bottlers 

158. Stephen F, ^ hitman & Son 

159. John H, \^ ilkins Co., Inc. 
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TV AND RADIO BASICS 




''A Whale of a station serving a whale of a market" - that's the WNCT story. 
But how do you calibrate such a mammoth mammal? 

TO'W^ET^S/WNCT has a big one. Looks lovely at night with its Winking 

red lights. But Eastern Carolina folks are so busy watching the pro- 
grams on Channel 9, they just don't seem to care about towers. 



/ WNCT reaches 42 counties with $1,785,979,000 to spend. 
But families in Eastern Carolina never once mention coverage to 
ARB or TelePulse. Mostly, they talk about the programs on Channel 9. 



/ WNCT has 316 kw visual, 138 kw aural and scads of 110 and 220 
volts AC-DC. But our 1,626,800 Eastern Carolina friends aren't 
interested in power unless it fails and they can't see their favorite 
programs on Channel 9. 



/ 



WNCT has a healthy, prospering one. But to Eastern Carolina 
a market is where a big chunk of their $1,263,941,000 retail sales 
are spent. 

However you measure, all we can ask is that you try the whale for size and results. 
Hollingbery has avails and free copies of our new factual brochure. 



A. HARTWEU CAMPBELL, Oeneral ^Qf\Qger, Represented Nafionpl by Hollingbery 
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TELEVISION SPENDING, COSTS 



How does spot spending break down for 1956 and 1957? 



B\ lime of dav* 

Cross time spending 



Share of total 



By type of buy* 

Cross time spending 



•Stxircc: T\B. 



Which are the top agencies in tv? 



1 1 



How top 50 air agieiioies rank in tv billings 



M)T1. : . f> nianagernf^nt at above agencies compiled, released or confirmed figures for full year 1957 in 
Novomher; v\irp\ Un '*) which is sponsor estimate; (^) covers fiscal year ending 30 September; (**) 
combined f»p;urrc KkW and Erwin, Wa^^ey, which merged in mid-1957. 



Share of total 



1 \ 

L)a> 








Anncnts. 


1 nc/c 

1956 


O 1 '7iZ A on AAA 

$17o,4z9,00U 






1957 


145,038,000 


32.3 




1957 


199,879,000 


44.5 


Night 


1956 


S222,5 17,000 


56.0 - 




1956 


$46,806,000 


11.8 




1957 


259,320,000 


57.8 




1957 


48,856,000 


10.9 


Late night 


1956 


§39,642,000 


10.0 


Partes. 


1956 


$90,541,000 


22.8 




1957 


44,376,000 


9.9 1 




1957 


112,549,000 


25.1 


Total 


1956 


S397,498,000 


100.0 i 


f Programs 


1956 


$83,722,000 


21.1 




1957 


448,734,000 


100.0 L 




1957 

,1 1 


87,450,000 


19.5 

I'l I'l 



Rank 


Agency 


Billings 

i AAA k 

(000) 


Rank 


Agency 


Billings 

i AAA V 

1000) 


1 


McCann-Erickson 


$94,000 


26 


Wade 


9,500 


2 


Y&R 


85,000 


27 


DCSS 


9,100 


3 


J. \\ alter Thompson 


83,000 


28 


North 


8,800 


4 


BBDO 


71,000 


29 


Kudner 


8,300 


5 


Ted Bates 


69,000 




Bryan Houston 


8,300 


6 


Benton & Bowles 


51,500 




Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli 


8,300 


7 


Leo Burnett 


46,000 


32 


Gardner 


8,000 


8 


Conipton 


39,900 




NC&K 


8,000 


9 


D-F-S 


38,000 




F&S&R 


8,000 


10 




37,800 




D. P. Brother 


8,000 


11 


FC&B 


35,000 


36 


Kletter 


7,800 


12 


\^ illiani Esty 


34,000 


37 


E. H. Weiss 


7,000 


13 


N. W. \yer 


32,000 


38 


Keyes, Madden & Jones 


6,600 


14 


S>C&B 


21,400 


39 


Dovle Dane Bernbach 


6,040 


15 


Lennen & .Newell 


21,100 


40 


D&C 


5,900 


16 


Campbell-Ewdld 


19,000 


41 


McM-J&A 


5,600 


17 


Maxon 


15,800 


42 


Mogul 


5,100 


18 


(.atnpbell-Mithun 


15,000 


43 


Geyer 


5,000 


19 


Gre> 


14,400 




Cohen & Aleshire 


5,000 


20 


Grant 


13,500 


45 


Ludgin 


4,900 


21 


N L^ W 


11,800 


46 


LaRoche 


4,750 


22 


ir \rc\ 


11,500 


47 


Richards 


4,550 


23 




10,500 


48 


Reach-McClinton 


4,250 


21 


Tj**^«ni Laird 


10,100 


49 


Warwick & Legler 


4,200 


25 


EW RK** 


10,000 


50 


Ogilvy, B&M 


3,500 



1 



I 

1 



1^ 
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TV AND RADIO BASICS 



TAMPA - 
ST. PETERSBURG 



Station on the move • • • 



WTVT 



TAMPA - ST. PETERSBURG 




market on the move! 



Up and aboard goes this fully loaded trailer. . .one of over 
200 to be loaded on giant freighters sailing from the 
MARKET ON THE MOVE, TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG. 
Amazing new transportation methods are nothing new 
to this dynamic, growing MARKET ON THE MOVE 
because TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG is 

NOW IN TOP 30 MARKETS — fourth among the 
nation's ports in freight car unloadings, 30th in retail 
sales, 27th in automotive sales, and 29th in drug sales! 

ONLY WTVT with top-rated CBS and local programs 
can effectively cover the MARKET ON THE MOVE, 
TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG. 




Channel 13 



The WKY Television System, Inc. 
Represented by the Katz agency. 



Like this enormous trailer, TAMPA-ST. PETERS- 
BURG is moving up. Capture and hold the attention 
of these busy people with the MARKET ON THE 
MOVE'S number one station, WTVT! 
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TELEVISION VIEWING HABITS 



What are the national viewing figures by local time? 



Per cent and number of homes reached by day parts* 



Mon.-Fri. 



6-9 a.m. 
9-12 noon 
12-3 p.m. 
3-6 p.m. 

All days 



6-9 p.m. 
9-12 mid. 



% 



8.2 
20.7 
23.0 
31.4 



% 



Homes (000) 



61.3 
44.5 



3.485 
8,798 
9.775 
13,345 

Homes (000) 



26,053 
18,913 



SOl'RCE: Xlelsen Television Index, Mtrch-April 195S. Eastern, Centrtl. Pacific times combined. 



! 
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How does viewing differ by time zones? 





" '"iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Tv sets ill use by 


. iJllllllllllllilllllllP^ Illlllllllllll III lllli'llililllllll "' : > , 
zones, April, 1958, Sunday 


'iM * .i i.i;iii III 111 iiiiiiiiM^^^ 

lliru Saturday evening 




ZONE 


6 P.M. 


7 


8 


9 


io 


1 1 


MID. 


Viewing habits by hours vary greatly ^ 
in different time zones, as is shown by i 
ARB figures at right and below. This m 


U.S. 


27.9 


46.9 


61.4 


63.4 


55.7 


32.3 


19.9 


Eastern 


33.5 


52.4 


67.8 


66.2 


51.1 


22.1 


11.3 


is particularly noticeable during the S 
day and in late evening. Network M 
broadcast times are important factors, g 
U.S. figures are based on eastern time, 


Central 


46.4 


65.1 


66.5 


60.5 


32.8 


15.5 


3.5 


Pacific 

lllllllllllllll! IIIIIIIIM 


39.1 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


56.9 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


65.4 

lllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


63.5 

Illlllllllllll Illli'JIll'- 


38.8 

nil iiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


16.0 

lllllllllilllllllllllllllllll 


4.6 

llllllllllllllllll 


^ ' ■ ;: ' nil i;.' " III 

M Tv sets in use by 


lllllllf ! Ill t ' III llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllllllll^ nil 

zones, December 1957, Monday thru 


IIIIIIHII 

Friday 


'"" r lllllllllllllll 
daytime 


lllllllltllllllllllllllllllll 


lllllllllilllllllil 


S ZONE 7 A.M. 8 9 


io 


1 1 


N 


1 P.M. 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 L.S. 4.2 11.3 13.4 


16.1 


21.0 


20.0 


16.0 


15.1 


17.6 


22.7 


23.0 


1 Eastern 7.9 16.4 13.0 


15.2 


22.0 


21.8 


14.3 


14.1 


17.8 


25.4 


28.0 


1 Central 8.8 20.0 20.7 


24.1 


21.4 


19.9 


17.3 


18.8 


23.3 


21.3 


26.2 


Pacific 7.9 10.0 10.6 


12.4 


12.3 


13.2 


12.5 


7.8 


13.4 


18.8 


25.8 


li iillliiiiilliiiii llilllllllilllliillllili . llllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllliili^^^^ ill Illlllllllllll nil 

How much of the viewers' time do network spon 


liiiiliiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

sors 


lliiiiiiiilllllllllllllllllllillllll 

get? 


llllllllllllllilllllllllllllll 


lliillllillliiliiiiiii 



.Jllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllflllillllllllllll^^ 



1958: 52.5% to network sponsored programs 



1957: 49.5% to network sponsored programs 



47.5% to all other programs 



50.5% to all other programs 



SOL'RCE Melien Tele cm In in. Fi b each ji 



5 



AI other ' includes local shows, network tustalnert. 

Mill IIIIIIIIIIIillllllM^ l[ 
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TV AND RADIO BASICS 



REACHING FOR THE TOP 20 MARKETS ? 





there's only one 
way to cover the 19th'^ Market 

and that's w«jac-tv 



Take the top 20 of the 100 major TV 
markets and you're bound to include the 
Johnstown-Altoona area . . . ranked No. 
19. And in this Johnstown-Altoona total 

coverage area, WJAC-TV is for, for ahead 
in station share of audience. In fact, the 
most recent A. R. B. Study (Nov. 6-12, 
1957) shows WJAC-TV leading its nearest 
rival, WFBG-TV, by 2 to 1, 3 to 1 . 
even 4 to 1 in some time segments. 



No hokum, or figure-jugglmg here . . . 
you can check all the facts for yourself 
in this authoritative A. R. B. Study. You'll 
agree WJAC-TV is the buy ... for com- 
manding coverage of an important 
market! 




Get the hard, cold facts 
from your KATZ man! 





SERVING MILLIONS FROM 
y'V^ MOP THE ALLEGHENIES 



*Top 100 TV Markets— Television Age May 19, 1958. 
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TELEVISION VIEWING HABITS 



How does the tv viewing level vary with time of day? 



iliii 



Homes iii^iiig tv by hours of day during the average winter day 



\ iewing figures below represent 
four-week average during Jan.-Feb. 
1958, come from Nielsen Tv Index. 
Data to 6 p.m. are for Mon.-Fri. 
Nighttime data are for full week. 
Homes figures cover all those 
viewing during the hour 



Daytime, Mon.-Fri. 



Nighttime, Sun.-Sat. 



N. Y. fime 




Homes (OOO) 


B N. Y. fime 


% 


Homes (000) ■ 


N. Y. time 


% 


Homes (000) 


6-7 a.m. 


0.4 


170 


1 Noon-1 p.m. 


25.0 


10,625 1 


6-7 p.m. 


45.4 


19,295 


7-8 


3.7 


1,573 


1 1-2 1 


23.9 


10,158 1 


7-8 


58.2 


24,735 


8-9 


10.5 


4,463 


1 23 


22.5 


9,563 1 


8-9 


67.2 


28,560 


9-10 


13.5 


5,738 


1 34 


26.0 


11,050 1 


9-10 


68.8 


29,240 


10-11 


17.5 


1 7,438 


1 45 


31.5 


13,388 1 


10-11 


59.8 


25,41 5 


11-noon 


23.0 


9,775 


1 5-6 


36.4 


15,470 1 


1 ll-mid. 


37.6 


15,980 



1 

1 

i 

I 
f 



,1,1. 



.|l|||!t.il 
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What per cent of homes watch tv by months of the year? 



1. 1' 



% homes 
using tv 



60 



50 



40 



30 



20 



10 




f^c homes viewing 6 a.m.-6 p.m. (M-F) 



% homes viewing 6 p.m.-mid. (all da>s)^ 



I 

i 
j 
I 



I 



April 1957 May 1957 June 1957 
Sijurce: Nirl en Televlilmi Ji^flex. 



July 1957 Aug. 1957 Sept. 1957 Oct. 1957 Nov. 1957 Dec. 1957 Jan. 1958 Feb. 1958 Mar. 1958 Apr. 1958 
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TV AND RADIO BASICS 



Began broadcasting September 23, 1957. 





The FABULOU 



WTIC-TV STORY 



Within 60 days, achieved the 2nd highest 

share of audience in the nation for an 

independent station competing 

in a market where all networks are 

represented. 

ARB, November 1957. 

Greatest number of multi-weekly shows 
among the top ten in the Hartford 
Metropolitan Area. 
Telepulse, February 1958. 

Greatest number of Metropolitan 
Area quarter hour wins 

following WTIC-TV daily sign on. 
Nielsen, March 1958. 

and if keeps getting 
better all the time! 



YOU CAN SELL PROSPEROUS 
SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND BEST ON 

WTIC-TV 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 



Represented nationally by Harrington, Righter & Parsons, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Atlanta 
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TELEVISION VIEWING HABITS 



What's average viewing time morning, afternoon, evening? 



Ill' ' 



iiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 



Average hours of viewing per home per day by day parts* 





Night 


Afternoon 


Morning 


Tofal hours 


Monday-Friday 


3 hrs. 35 min. 


1 hr. 33 min. 


39 min. 


5 hrs. 47 min. 


Saturday 


4 hrs. 3 min. 


1 hr. 52 min. 


47 min. 


6 hrs. 42 min. 


Sunday 


3 hrs. 46 min. 


1 hr. 52 min. 


1 6 min. 


5 hrs. 54 min. 


All Days 


3 hrs. 41 min. 


1 hr. 38 min. 


37 min. 


5 hrs. 56 min. 



•SOrnCE. Nieisen Teicvision Index. Not. -Dec. 1957 



iiiiiiiiBiiiliK^ 



INuinher of U. S. homes watching tv 



Mi 



Homes per miniile (millioiis) 



How does 



12.3 
Jan. 
'58 



tv viewing vary 
by seasons? 



2 5 

iuly 





MORNING 
Mon.-Fri. 



AFTERNOON 
Mon.-Fri. 



NIGHT 
7 days 



Peak viewing audiences of television are al- 
most double those during the summer when 
watching tv is at a low point. To get a fully- 
rounded picture, however, the summer view- 
ing level should be compared with the annual 
average since the January figure is not typical 
of the year. It should also be pointed out 
that some summer periods actually record a 
higher sets-in-use figure than during the win- 
ter. This is especially true during late night 
periods. Note that figures at left are per aver- 
age minute, do not show tv's full audience. 
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illion Dollar Pocketbook 



ff* 




TOLEDO RANKS HIGH IN THE NATION'S LEADING MARKETS 



14th in Buying Power per Family. 



$5,419.00 



39th in Total Effective Buying Power $3,119,882,000.00 



50th in Population 



1,743,600 



(source: 1958 Soles Mgt., Survey of Buying Power) 



THIS IS JUST PART OF THE STORY . . . GET THE COMPLETE PICTURE 

OF THE TOLEDO "BILLION DOLLAR POCKETBOOK" 



CHANNEL 







Represented Nationally 
by KATZ 



TOLEDO, 
OHIO 
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TELEVISION VIEWING HABITS 



How does daily tv viewing vary by months? 



;i, mill 



^1 um ' 



^iiiiiiir 



Averajre hours of viewing per tv home per day* 



5 hrs. 
51 mins. 



6 hrs. 



6 hrs. 
6 mins. 



6 hrs. 
7 mins. 



5 hrs. 
52 mins. 



5 hrs. 
36 mins. 



5 hrs. 
27 mins. 



4 hrs. 
24 mins. 




4 hrs. 
34 mins. 



4 hrs. 
8 mins. 



3 hrs. 
55 mins. 




April 1957 May 1957 June 1957 July 1957 Aug. 1957 Sept. 1957 

■Sotirce: XleUen Tv Index. 



Oct. 1957 Nov. 1957 Dec. 1957 Jan. 1958 Feb. 1958 Mar. 1958 



ill.' liliiliili 



I I 



'ii 



Hill lllil 



How does U. S. audience composition vary by parts of the day? 



iihl 



Mllllllllr 



'lllllltlll 



iHiiiiiiilliii , ' \m- 



pit 



Television's viewers* 





MORNING 
Mon.-Fri. 
(million) 


AFTERNOON 
Mon.-Fri. 
(million) 


NIGHT 
7 days 
(million) 


MEN 


1.6 


3.9 


17.3 


WOMEN 


6.0 


10.5 


22.0 


TEENS 


0.7 


2.1 


6.5 


CHILDREN 


4.8 


6.7 


13.7 


TOTAL 


13.1 


23.2 


59.5 



•.H^Airce: A. C. NlHien. All data are aviTHf 



" < <^lllllllllliillllllllllH ijllllllllllllilllillM^^ 

• "^»' ' Ml NTI January 19.^>8 and NTI-N.SI National Audience Composition Novcmber-Deoember 1957. 



TV \ND RADIO BASICS 



Whys put all your eggs 

... in ONE bashei ? 



7*^ 



V060 ft, 



V 



■A 



/ 



Now - More Than Ever One Station Provides Complete Coverage . . . 

Why take chances on having your sales story scrambled by 
too many cooks ... at higher than necessary costs! Get the 
full top-quality coverage of this FOUR BILLION DOLLAR 
MARKET with WNEM-TV. 

See Your Petryman 






NATIONAL SALES OFFICES 
FLINT STUDIOS 
BISHOP AIRPORT, FLINT, MICHIGAN 



OPERATIONS OFFICES 
SAGINAW-BAY CITY STUDIOS 
5700 BECKER RD., SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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What's the Daylight Saving Time picture? 



III! I'll! Illlltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllflllllllll^ 

How the top 100 metropolitan markets are affected by Daylight Saving Time changes 

(Information as of April 1958)* 



Market Winter Summer 
rank time time 



MARKET 



49 EST EDST Akron 



5 1 E^T EDST Allentown-Belhlehem-Easlon 



20 
86 



EST 
EST 



EST 
EST 



Atlanta 
Augusta 



83 PST PDST Bakersfield 



12 EST EDST Baltimore 



33 CST CST 



Birmingham 



6 EST EDST Boston 



73 EST EDST Canton 



68 EST EDST Charleston, W. \a. 



99 EST EST Charlotte 



80 EST EST Chattanooga 



2 CST CDST Chicago 



1 7 EST EST 



Cincinnati 



11 EST EDST Cleveland 



1 100 EST EST Columbus, Ga. 



32 EST EST Columbus, Ohio 



M 94 CST CST Corpus Christi 



m 21 CST CST 



Dallas 



44 EST EST Dayton 



m 26 MST MST Denver 



m 92 CST CST Des Moines 



5 EST EST Detroit 



85 CST CDST Duluth-Superior 



79 MST MST El Paso 



98 EST EDST Erie 



70 PST PDST Ere 



sno 



66 
72 



EST 
EST 



EST Grand Rapids 



EDST Harrisburg 



30 
52 
15 
87 
31 
55 
78 
18 
62 
96 
97 
3 
28 



EST 
HST 

}->T 

rsT 



ChT 
E>T 
L>T 
CST 
PST 
CST 



Hours 
behind 
EDST 



Market Winter Summer 
rank time time 



40 EST EDST Albany-Schenectady-Troy 



35 EST EDST Bridgeport-Stamford-Norwalk 
60 CST CST Brownsville-Harlingen-McAllen 
T4 EST EDST BufiFalo 



88 CST CST Davenport-Rock Island-Moline 



1 



57 EST EDST Fall River-New Bedford 

65 EST EST Flint .„ - 

45 CST CST Fort Worth 



6 
2 



1 
1 
1 



EDST Hartford-New Britain 

HST Honolulu 

CST Houston 

EST Huntington-Ashland 

CDST Indianapolis . 

EST Jacksonville 

EDST Johnstown 

CST Kansas City 

EST Knoxville 

EDST Lancaster 

CST Little Rock-North Little Rock 

PDST Los Angeles-Long Beach 

CDST Louisville 



2 
1 



MARKET 



41 CST CST 



Memphis 



25 EST EST 



Miami 



16 CST CDST Milwaukee 



13 CST CDST Minneapolis-St. Paul 



82 CST CST 



Mobile 



63 CST CST 



Nashville 



22 CST CST 



New Orleans 



1 EST EDST New York-N. E. New Jersey 



43 EST EST Norfolk-Portsmouth 



2 
3 
1 



56 CST CST Oklahoma City 



53 CST CST 



Omaha 



81 CST CDST Peori 



la 



4 EST EDST Philadelphia 



46 MST MST Phoenix 



8 EST EDST Pittsburgh 



23 PST PST Portland, Ore. 



90 EST EDST Reading 



61 EST EST 



Richmond 



42 EST EDST Rochester 



54 PST PDST Sacramento 



67 MST MST Salt Lake City 



36 CST CST San Antonio .... 



19 PST PDST San Diego 



7 PST PDST San Francisco-Oakland 



47 PST PDST San Jose 



93 EST EDST Scranton 



24 PST PST 



Seattle 



91 CST CST Shreveport . 



95 CST CDST South Bend 



84 PST PST 



Spokane 



48 EST EDST Springfield-Holyoke 



9 CST CDST St. Louis 



58 EST EDST Syracuse 



76 PST PST 



Tacoma 



37 EST EST Tampa-St. Petersburg 



50 EST EST Toledo 



89 EST EDST Trenton 



71 CST CST Tulsa 



77 EST EDST Utica-Rome 



10 EST EDST Washington, D. C. 

64 EST EDST Wheeling-Steubenville 

74 CST CST Wichita 

^9 EST EDST Wilkes.Barre Hazleton 

^69 EST EDST Wilmington 

38 EST EDST Worcester 



39 EST EDST Youngstown 



Hours 
behind 
EDST 



1 



34 EST EDST New Haven-Waterbury 



0 



75 EST EDST Poughkeepsie-Newburgh-Beacon 



27 EST EDST Providence-Pawtucket 



29 PST PDST San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario 



!ll>l 
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N MILWAUKEE 



the 





is on WISN-TV 



Monday - Friday, 10:10 P.M. Saturday, 9 P. M 



^SsrrvsHOWiNGS 

IN THIS MARKET 



Johnny Belinda 



To Have and Have Not 



The Corn Is Green 



Now Voyager 
Sergeant York 



3 Men on a Horse 



Anthony Adverse 



Little Caesar 



Destination Tokyo 
Kings' Row 
Dark Victory 



The Adventures of Robin Hood 



The Fighting 69th 

They Died With Their Boots On 



White Banners 



The Horn Blows at Midnight 



The Treasure of Sierra Madre and over 400 more 



For BIG RESULTS in Milwaukee see your 
Petry man for availabilities in this 
blockbusting package. 



▲ 
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Basic ABC Affiliate 



NETWORK PROGRAMING TRENDS 



What types of shows do audiences spend most of their time with?"*" 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiii {iiiiiiiiii iiiiiiii '> iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii. .iiiii'^ ^ 



Per oeiit 


of all 




time 


average 


home spends w 


atehiug 


network show 


types 






GENERAL 
30 min. 


DRAMA 
60-90 min. 


VARIETY 
30 min. 60 min. 


WESTERN 
30 min. 60 min. 


ADVEN- 
TURE 


SITUATION 
COMEDY 


QUIZ 
& AUD. 


SUSPENSE 
DRAMA 


INFOR- 
MATION 


MISC. 


Winter 1955-'56 


9% 


13% 


8% 


16% 


4% % 


4% 


16% 


11% 


5% 


5% 


9% 


Winter 1956-'57 


7 


15 


6 


18 


6 1 


6 


15 


11 


5 


4 


6 


Winter 1957-'58 


5 


8 


7 


16 


10 5 


6 


15 


10 


10 


3 


5 



*Souree: Nielsen Televlslm Index. 



Fipu^e^ are from Nielsen Tv Index, cover sponsored shows at 
night, result from two factors: (1) total number of hours 
for each type of programing on the air, (2) total amount 
of time spent by average home in viewing each type of show. 



Note particularly how Westerns compare with audiences to 
variety and situation comedy, with the 60-minute Western 
getting half the audience of the 30-minute. Biggest gain is 
in Westerns, suspense drama; loss, 60- to 90-minute drama. 



>M|I''>>II' 



I'Ih- it^ ■ 1^ , 

What are the 



IlillllllllllllllllllllllllllM^^ 

ratings for various types of shows? 



No. of 
shows 



Jllllllllllll IIIIIIIM^^^^^^ IIIIPM 



General drama 
30 60 



Suspense 
drama 
30 



Situation 
comedy 
30 



Western drama 
30 60 



EVENING 

Adventure 
30 



Variety 



30 



Nielsen total audience 



33.2 



Nielsen average audience - ~ 



26.5 



24.5 



No. of shows 



i 



25.9 25.7 
24.4 



20.4 



23.7 



31.5 



37.3 



30.8 



60= 



32.6 



Quiz & Other 
aud. part. Programs 
30 30 



All evening 
programs 
30 60 



20.8 



19.2 



24.6 



30.8 



27.5 



25.4 



24.3 



18.0 




24.0 



22 



10 



6 13 

J IIIIIIII M I llllllllllllll il IIIIIIII 

CHILDREN'S DAYTIME 

One-a-week 



11 



14 8 13 10 99 23 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIM^^^ llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

ADULT MON.-FRL DAYTIME 



Western 
30 

17.6 



Other 
30 



Multi- 
weekly 
15 



Serials 
15 



Other programs 
15 30 





16.7 










14.7 


14.9 







7.3 




8 



Hutin;;^ are fifjn ihe Nie sen Television Index, cover the families reached during two weeks ending 25 January 1958. 

< 111 II nil <iii llllllllllllll I mill iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii llllllllllllll iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii liii llllllllllllll iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 



"11111= 



I 





10.2 


9.4 


10.1 






9.9 


















9.1 




8.7 




No. of shows 


11 


34 


4 
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A teUvishn market is more than a city 

When you use KOTV ® Tulsa, you sell a television market 
whose: 

• Total Retail Sales are greater than Metropolitan Dallas. 

• Effective Buying Income is almost $2,000,000,000. 

• Automotive Sales are greater than Metropolitan Oklahoma Ciry, Omaha and 

Nashville combined. 

Smatr advertisers want to tap rhis market. They do it over 
KOTV ^ the station that has been first in Tulsa in every 
survey since 1949- Represented by Petry. 

Sources: 2J ARB, Telepulse surveys; TV Mag. 3/58; 
Copyrighred . . . Sales Management 1958 



A television market is more than a city 

When you use KGUL TV ® Houston . . . you sell a quatter 
of Texas — a television market whose: 

• Total Retail Sales are greater than Metropolitan Washington. 
• Effective Buying Income is over $3,840,000,000. 
• Food Sales are greater than Metropolitan Cleveland. 

Smart advertisers want to tap this market. They do 
it over KGUL-TV ^ rhe only station delivering city-gtade 
service to both Houston and Galveston. 
Represented by CBS Spot Sales. 

Sources: TV Mag. 3/58; 
Copyrighted . . . Sales Management 1958 



' PI "if! "11 
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FORT WAYNE 



1' 
ii 




.^^ ^ - 



i I 



INDIANAPOLIS 



A. 




television market is more than a city 

When you use WANE-TV ® Fort Wayne, you sell a tele- 
vision market whose: 

• Total Retail Sales are twice those of Metropolitan Nashville. 
• Effective Buying Income is over $1,380,000,000. 
• Automobile Sales are greater than Metropolitan Seanle. 

Smart advertisers want to tap this market. They do 
it ovet WANE-TV ® as more families warch WANE-TV rhan 
any other station in the billion-dollar all-UHF 
Fort Wayne Market. Represented by Perry. 

Sources: Area ARB U/57; TV Mag. 3/58; 
Copyrighred . . . Sales Managemenr 1958 



A television market is more than a city 

When you use WISH-TV ^ Indianapolis, you sell a televi- 
sion market whose: 

• Total Retail Sales are greater than Metropolitan Buffalo and Kansas City combined. 

• Effective Buying Income is almost $5,000,000,000. 
• Food Sales are equal to Metropolitan Milwaukee and Cincinnati combined. 

Smart advertisers want to tap rhis market. They do it 
over WISH-TV ^ the station that has dominated the 
Indianapolis Marker in 25 consecutive surveys. 
Represented by Boiling. 

Sources: All ARB, Pulse, Nielsen surveys since July 1955; 
TV Mag. 3/58; Copytighted . . . Sales Management 1958 



THE CORINTHIAN STATIONS Responsibility in Broadcasting 

KOTV Tulsa • KGUL-TV Houston • WANE & WANE-TV Fort Wayne • WISH & WISH-TV Indianapolis 
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NETWORK PROGRAMING TRENDS 



4 



.ilHI' 



llllllllllll llllllllllli^ll 



To what extent 
have network line- 
ups increased? 



The shows chosen at right to il- 
lustrate the trend in network tv 
lineups were among the top 25 ac- 
cording to January 1957 and 1958 
American Research Bureau ratings 
of shows on the air both periods. 
As the figures sho^v, there was a 
trend toward increased lineups. 







1 No. of stations in lineup 


No. of stations 




Program 


1 Jan. 1957 


Ian. 1958 


added 




Ed Sullivan 


1 169 


189 


20 


- 


Perrv Como - __ _ _ 


1 137 


158 


21 




G. E. Theatre _ _ _ ___ 


1 150 


151 


1 




Shower of Stars __ __ 


151 


157 


6 




Alfred Hitchcock 


135 


146 


11 




§64.000 Question 


176 


180 


4 


— 


You Bet Your Life — _ 


149 


161 


12 




Disneyland 


141 


174 


33 




Godfrey's Talent Scouts _ _ _ . 


173 


158 


-15 




People Are Funny 


162 


134 


-28 




IVe Got a Secret . I 


182 


197 


15 




Lawrence Welk 


209 


202 


- 7 




Lassie _ _ _ 


106 


86 


-20 




What's My Line __ _ 


I 100 


108 


8 




December Bride 


177 


185 


8 




Red Skelton 1 


95 


174 


79 




Burns and Allen 1 


110 


169 


59 




$6 kOOO Challenge ... . 


117 


116 


1 




Your Hit Parade - 1 


165 


164 


— 1 




Phil Silvers _ 1 


187 


176 


— 11 




Wyatt Earp 1 


109 


130 


21 




Gunsmoke 1 


158 


158 


0 




Ernie Ford ... 1 


203 


181 


22 




The Millionaire ] 


1 149 


158 


9 



What's the audience composition of show types? 



! I 
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Viewers per set from Trendex, Inc., top 20 market analysis, March 1958 





Drama 
'/2 hr. 


Drama, 
hr.-more 


Spec, 
prog. 


Var., 
com., 
mus. 


Sifu. 
com. 


Adv. 
ser. 


Myst., 
crime, 
pol. 


Sports 
specs 


West, 
dra. 


Quiz, 
panel 


Child. 

shows 


Infer, 
shows 


Men 


0.78 


0.80 


0.89 


0.83 


0.70 


0.76 


0.85 


1.22 


0.89 


0.80 


0.69 


0.78 


Women 


1.06 


1.12 


1.11 


1.14 


1.02 


0.82 


1.03 


0.69 


0.92 


1.11 


0.75 


1.05 


Children 


0.10 


0.24 


0.82 


0.62 


0.92 


0.99 


0.53 


0.17 


0.91 


0.43 


1.48 


0.25 


Teens 


2.2! 


2.16 


2.82 


2.59 


2.64 


2.57 


2.41 


2.08 


2.72 


2.34 


2.92 


2.08 



Lnahle lo report nr ws .uhI spec ial features because of insufficient data. 
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YOU MIGHT SPOT HAlltY'S COWET* 



AMERICAN RESEARCH BUREAU 

MARCH 1958 REPORT 
GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 



TIME PERIODS 



Number of Quarter Hours 
with Higher Ratings 



WKZO-TV 


Station B 


Ties 1 


99 


89 


2 1 


92 


47 


1 1 


38 


23 


1 


43 


17 




272 


176 


4 1 



MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 

7:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

5:00 p,m. to midnight 
SATURDAY 

8:30 a.m. to midnight 
SUNDAY 

9:00 a.m. to midnight 

TOTALS 



NOTE: The survey measurements are based on sampling in 
Grand Rapids and Kalamazoo and their surrounding areas. In 
ARB's opinion this sample includes 77% of the population of 
(Cent County* and 67% of the population of Kalamazoo County. 




^ 

1 



9he S'e^^ y^ioMotiA 

WKZO-TV — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
WKZO RADIO — KALAAiVAZOO-BAHLE CREEK 
WJEF RADIO — GRAND RAPIDS 
WJEF-FM — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
KOLN-TV — LINCOLN. NEBRASKA 

' Associat«d with 
WMBD RADIO — PEORIA, ILLINOIS , 
WMBD-TV — PEORIA, ILLINOIS 



BUT. ••You Need WKZO-TV 

For Astronomical Results 
In Kalamazoo -Grand Rapids! 

NEW MARCH 1958 ARB FIGURES, left, prove that 
WKZO-TV dominates the Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids 
television audience — morning, afternoon and night . , , 
seven days a week! 

WKZO-TV is Channel 3 — telecasts with 100,000 watts 
from 1000' tower. It is the Official Basic CBS Television 
Outlet for Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids — serves more than 
600,000 television homes in one of America's top-20 TV 
markets! 

*Last seen in 1910 — due again in 1986. 



mzo -TV 

100,000 WATTS • CHANNEL 3 • 1000' TOWER 

Studios in Both Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids 
For Greater Western Michigan 
Avery-fCnoc/e/^ Inc., Exclusive NaMonal RepresenfaUves 
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How do 




'Hil.. Illlllllll ^i^'lllllll 

Shows 


1 -if'liii ^IIIIIIIIIIIOIIII 

Jan. '57 

rating 

ft/ 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllttllllllllll 

Jan. '57 
homes reached 
(000) 


lllllllltllllllltllllltllllllllllllllllll 

July '57 
rating 

i AAA 1 

(000) 


llllllllllllllllllltllllltlilltltllllllll 

July '57 
homes reached 
(000) 


ments affect 




Ed Sullivan 


59.0 


20,940 


31.4 


11,810 


show ratines? 




I Love Lucy 


5L9 


18,430 


18.5* 


6,890 




Perry Conio 


46.0 


16,110 


20.1* 


7,300 




IIIIIIIPIII 


G. E. Theatre . . . , 


44.0 


15,580 


24.8 


9,090 


Shows at right were the top 25 




Shower of Stars (Climax) 


42.6 


14,695 


21.6 


8,085 


according to Amerifcan Research 




Alfred Hitchcock 


42.3 


14,400 


27.1 


9,730 


r{l1T*ooii loiiiiovi ¥*ol'iniTc \\AVi^t*^ 

Duiedii jdiiu«ir> rdiiiig^. >> nere 




S64,000 Question 


40.8 


14,510 


35.2 


13,330 


suninier ratlnsi is shown with an 




You Bet Your Life 


40.1 


13,690 










23.6 


8,860 


asterisk ( * 1 , it means show is 










summer replacement. All other 




Disneyland 


39.8 


12,410 


17.7 


6,370 


shows either continued through 




Godfrey's Talent Scouts .. . . 


39.4 


13,850 


22.7 


8,440 


t n#* <£ii in jYi#*r t'w nii ri f*f>.f*ii nc A \?_ 

lllt^ ^Ulllllld \J I llctl.1 1 C"l UI19> i\V " 


lllllllll 


People Are Funny 


37.9 


13,280 


17.4 


6,400 


eraiie audience figures show view- 




I've Got A Secret 














37.0 


13,090 


31.9 


12,050 


ine levels suffer with reolace- 








ments. Six shows replaced, with 




Lawrence Welk 


36.6 


12,630 


30.2 


10,990 


iiie summer onerings. lollow : / 




Lassie 


35.9 


10,970 


19.3 


6,470 


Love Lucy- 1 nose ir nitin^ Girls; 




What's My Line 


35.9 


11,680 


31.2 


10,760 


I^errv C^ofno-fuliu^ Ln fkn^n* D^. 








cember Bride-Richard Diamond; 




December Bride 


34.9 


11,560 


18.9* 


7,130 


Red Skelton-Spotlight Playhouse; 




Red Skelton 


34.9 


11,270 


20.6* 


6,960 


/ o//r tilt rarade-Adventure The- 




Burns and Allen 


34.3 


11,480 


19.2 


7,110 


atre^ trnie t ora-nif^n-Loiv. 




$64,000 Challenge ... 


33.8 


1,440 


27.7 






9,860 






Your Hit Parade 


33.5 


11,800 


14.6* 


5,410 






Phil Silvers 


33.3 


11,870 


17.4 


6,550 






Wyatt Earp 


33.1 


1,090 


24.9 


8,420 






Gunsmoke 


32.9 


11,440 


34.0 


12,460 






Ernie Ford 


31.9 


11,550 


16.9* 


6,450 






The Millionaire . . .. 


31.3 


11,050 


19.9 


7,470 






Average for shows not replaced in summer 


12,110 




9,171 






Average for shows replaced in summer . 


13,453 




6,690 



1* . 



What types of shows do best In competitive markets? 



I' illill lliii 
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Averag;e ratings in the top 20 markets* 



Program type 

Ve s shows and special features 

Drama, ha^f hour 
Drama, hot r or more 



S/^^^ ml program 



Sitt f t on I if/nr^h, . 



Adventure seru's 



1 fr s/. 



Rating 

18.5 
18.3 
27.3 
15.9 
17.0 
13.8 



Program type 

Mystery^ crime, police drama 



Sports spectacles 



Western drama 



Quiz and panel shows 



Children $ shows 



Interview shows 



ttHjse proKrains which appear !n both February and March 19ri8 roparts) 



!!h<l 



Rating 

17.0 

10.1 

22.2 

19.8 

15.4 
14.0 
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341,814 DickWellings... I 583,192 Larry Egans... 



KOTV 

TULSA 



Dick works at one of the 500 major oil 
companies that headquarter in Tulsa and 
make it the "Oil Capital of the World." 

Smart advertisers reach the 341,814 families 
in this market over KOTV ® the station 
that has been first in Tulsa in every survey 
since 1949- Represented by Petry. 

Sources: 23 ARB, Telepulse surveys; 
TV Mag. 7/58. 



KGUL-TV 

HOUSTON 



Larry is a plant manager for a local food 
packer. He and his family symbolize the 
583,192 families that make up the Houston 
market which accounts for 14 of all the 
income, sales and business in the state 
of Texas. 

To reach and sell these families . . . use 
KGUL-TV ® . . . the only station 
delivering city-grade service to Houston and 
Galveston. Represented by CBS Spot Sales. 

Sources: TV Mag. 7/58. 





203,300 Bill Wagners... I 763,232 Jim Hookers... 



WANE- TV 

fort; WAYNE 



Bill is a skilled machinist in a factory 
manufacturing agricultural machinery. He 
and his family are representative of the 
203,300 families that make Fort Wayne 
the nation's No. 1 test market. 

Smart advertisers reach this market over 
WANE-TV ® because more families 
watch WANE-TV than any other station 
in the billion-dollar all-UHF Fort Wayne 
market. Represented by Petry. 

Sources: Area ARB, 11/57; TV Mag. 7/58, 



WISH-TV 

INDIANAPOIIS 



Jim is a skilled technician with one of the 
large pharmaceutical companies in 
Indianapolis. He is typical of the 
763,232 families that make Indianapolis the 
nation's 14th television market. 

Smart advertisers reach the Jim Hookers 
over WISH-TV ® the station that has 
dominated the Indianapolis market in 25 
consecutive surveys. Represented by Boiling. 

Sources: All ARB, Telepulse, Nielsen 
surveys since July 1955; TV Mag. 7/58. 



THE CORINTHIAN STATIONS Responsibility in Broadcasting 



KOTV Tulsa 



KGUL-TV Houston • WANE & WANE-TV Fort Wayne • WISH & WISH-TV Indianapolis 
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NETWORK PROGRAMING TRENDS 



II 



What has been the 
trend In network 
show lengths? 



Figures cover sponsored shows, are 
from Nielsen Television Index. Most 
obvious increase is in 30-minute shows 
— a rise from 161 to 179 in one year 



|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiy^ 

= IViglittime tv net programing, hrs. per month by program duration 1 



TYPE 


SPRING 1958 


SPRING 1957 


SPRING 1956 


1 5-min. 
programs 


i 


20 


16 


30-min. 
programs 


179 


161 


174 


60-min. 
programs 


105 


112 


74 


90-mi*n. 
programs 


9 


18 


12 


Total hours 


300 


311 


276 



4 



IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIO 



1 



^^iiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 



m Nighttime net Iv programing hours per month by sponsorship type j 



TYPE 



m Full 



= Alternating 



^ Part'pating 



= Co-sponsor 



m Total hours 

^ *Not slffnlflcant. 



SPRING 1958 



146 



9\y2 



46 14 



16 



300 



^rtllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllillliiliiillllllllllliliiiiilllll^^ 



SPRING 1957 



164 



85 



37 



25 



311 



SPRING 1956 = 



160 



91 



25 



276 



ii- 



What has been the 
trend In alternate 
sponsorship? 



Data from Nielsen Television Index 
show that alternate sponsorship is in- 
creasing to some extent, participations 
more so. Full sponsorship predominates 



gillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

g Nielsen Top Tens m 



What were the 
top-rated shows 
this past season? 



Shows, listed alphabetically, made A. 
C. Nielsen Top Ten list as of Novem- 
ber, 1957, Note variety in favorites 



H Alfred Hitchcock Presents 

J Annie Get Your Gun 

g Bob Hope Show 

M Cheyenne 

g Danny Thomas Show 

B DuPont Show of the Month 

H Ed Sullivan Show 

g G. E. Theatre 

M GM 50th Anniversary Show 



Gunsmoke 

Guy Lombardo Show 
Have Gun, Will Travel 
Holiday in Las Vegas 
I've Got a Secret 
Jack Benny Show 
Jerry Lewis Show 
Lassie 



Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz 
Orange Bowl Game 
Perry Como Show 
Pro-Football Champ. Game 
Rose Bowl Game 
Sugarfoot 

Tales of Wells Fargo 
Wyatt Earp 



iillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli 
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COMING FOR FALL! 



A 



NEW 



TV OUTLET 



for rich 'lA-ARKLAND" 
(NORTH LOUISIANA and 
SOUTH ARKANSAS) 



V./ 



Flynn's right! 

Wliat an outlet KTVE! 



Full power -316,000 money-making watts! 
Tallest tower in the Mid-South - 1,352 feet, \ mile straight up! 
New RCA transmitter - New RCA 18 bay antenna! 
Remember - You're in like Flynn on Channel 10! 



mVA, FOLKS/ 

FLYNNS A4ENAME/ 
HEARD ABOUT THAT NEW FULL 
POWER STATION KTVE ?TALLEST 
TOWER IN THE MID-SOUTH -GREAT 
NEWyMARKET'lA-ARKLAWD? 




I 




Centered in a prosperous 
Oil and Timber belt. 




You're in like Flynn on Channel 



kepresentatb/es: 



Richard O'Connell, New York, Chicago 
Clarke Brown, Dallas, Atlanta 
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FILM HIGHLIGHTS 

Major regional advertisers, with big budgets, have become the backbone of film syndication. Although 
stations themselves make the majority of sales to local and national accounts, the regional client buys on a 
program basis: a single series in a package for all markets (see page 222). 



There's an unabated — and continuing demand — from stations for quality half -hour film shows. Even 
though the supply of feature film is nowhere near the run-out point, stations are eager to get new and audi- 
ence-catching film properties (see page 223). 



Thematic grouping is the big trend in the sale of feature films. A packager groups several together 
under a generic title and thus gives the advertiser and the station a much more merchandisable vehicle on 
which to promote sponsor identification and sales. This also builds a steady audience (see page 223). 



The last of the Hollywood majors has come into the feature film fold with the sale of the Paramount 
properties earlier this year. There's still a clamor for po8t-'48 movies, of course, but no one has a firm 
answer as to when these will be available to tv. Many think the only time these will become available in bulk 
is through liquidation of the big studios (see page 223). 



Agencies and their commercial film producers seem to be contradictory in their approach to the final 
film sales product. On the one hand, clients want costs trimmed. They're using fewer actors, fewer close- 
ups, more on-location shooting, less animation. But, on the other, they're sailing for bigger and grander 
production commercials which require elaborate sets and staging, intricate production. It resolves itself 
along these lines: when they spend money, they really spend it! But most of the time they're not spending 
that much (see page 228). 



FILM 




Articles 




Pilm sponsors: Chart showing the 292 clients who are leading film show buyers and prospects __ _ 220 

Status report: Syndicated film. Patterns of syndication plus an adjacent story on feature film 222 

Syndicated film: Status report in question-and-answer form covering all phases of the industry 224 

Film commercials: After a slump, an upswing. With status report in question-and-answer form 226 



Charts 

Number of major market syndicated features and the "top 10" , , 232 

Growth of syndicated film in dollar sales and in number of fihn hours 233 

Conversion of minutes to footage 234 

Multi-market time costs for half-hour films.. 235 
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FILM SPONSORS 

These 292 clients are leading film show buyers— and prospects'^A 



Adell Chemical Ca. 

AfFiliated Super Markets 

Albers Super Markets 

American Bakeries 

American Brewery, Inc. 

American Brewing Company 

American Chicle Company 

American Home Products Corp. 

American Motors 

American Safety Razor Co. 

American Stores Co. 

American Tel. & Tel. 

American Tobacco Co. 

American Trust Co. 

Anchor San. & American Heating 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Armour & Co. 

Ashland Oil & Aetna Co. 

Associated Hospital Service & 

United Medical Service 
Associated Products, Inc. 
Atchison-Topeka-Santa Fe 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. 
Atlantic Refining Co. 

Ballanfrine, P. & Sons 

Bardahl Oil Co. 

Bavarian Brewing Co. 

Bayuk Cigar Co. 

Beatrice Poods Co. 

Bekin's Van & Storage Co. 

Bell Bakeries, Inc. 

Bell Tel. Co. of Penn. 

Best Poods, Inc. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Blati Brewing Co. 

Block Drug Co. 

Blue Plate Foods, Inc. 

Bond Stores 

Borden Co. 

Bowman Biscuit Co. 

Braun Baking Co. 

Bristol-Myers Co. 

Burger Brewing Co. 

Burgermeister Brewing Corp. 

Busch Jewelers 

Cabell's Dairies 

Campbell Soup Co. 
Canada Dry Co. Bottlers 
Canadian Breweries, Ltd. 
Carling Brewing Co. 
Carling Brewing Co. Distributors 
Carnation Co, 
Carter Oil Co. 
Carter Products, Inc. 
Champlln Oil & Refining Co. 
Chesebrough- Ponds, Inc. 
Chesty Foods, Inc. 
Christian Science Committee 
Chrysler Corp. 

Chrysler Corp. Regional Dealers 
Chunky Chocolate Corp. 
Ciflei Service Co. Distributors 

j|. nc 

C Cola Co. Bottlers 
^olgdte-Pa'molive Co. 
Colonial Sfores Inc. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Consolidated Edison Co 
Consumer Drug Co. 
Consu m©i s Co-op Assn 
Continental Baking Co. 
Continental Oil Co. 
Coors, Adolph, Brewing Corp, 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Custom Products 



D-X Sunray Oil Co. 

Dean Milk Co. 
Drewry's, Ltd. 

Du Pont, E. I., De Nemours 

Eastern Air Lines 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Englander Co. Dealers 
Esslinger's, Inc. 
Esso Standard Oil Co. 

Factor, Max & Co. 

Fair Stores, Inc. 
Falstaff Brewing Corp. 
Father John's Medicine Co. 
Food Fair Stores 
Ford Motor Co. 

Ford Motor Co. Regional Dealers 

Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

Frito Co. Distributors 

Frontier Foods Corp. 

Fuller, W. P. & Co. 

Purr's Food Stores 

G. H. P. Cigar 

E & J Gallo Winery 

General Cigar Co. 

General Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. Distributors 

General Foods Corp. 

General Mills, Inc. 

General Motors Corp. 

General Motors Regional Dealers 

General Tire & Rubber Co. 

Genesee Brewing Co. 

Giant Food Stores 

James C. Gill Co. 

Glamorene, Inc. 

Goeti, M. K., Brewing Co. 

Gordon Baking Co. 

Grant Co. 

Great A&P Tea Co. 

Griesedleck Bros. Brewing Co. 

Gunther Brewing Co. 

Hail, Robert Clothes 
Theo. Hamm Brewing Co. 
Heidelberg Brewing Co. 

H. J. Helm Co. 
Hekman Biscuit Co. 
Holsum Baking/Bakeries 
Home Savings & Loan Co. 
H. P. Hood & Sons 
Household Finance Corp. 
Hudepohl Brewing Co. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

independent Grocers Alliance 

International Shoe Co. 

Interstate Bakeries 

Iowa Electric Light & Power 

Jackson Brewing Co. 

Jackson Brewing Co. Distributors 
Jewel Tea Co. 
Johnson & Johnson 

Katz Drug Co. 

Kellogg Co. 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Kitch ens of Sara Lee 
Knudsen Creamery Co. 
S. S. Kresge Co. 
Kroger Co. 

Labatt, John, Ltd. 

angendorf United Bakeries 
LaRosa, V., & Sons. Inc. 



Lee Optical Co. 

Lee Tire & Rubber Corp. 

Leonard Refineries 

Lever Bros. Co. 

Lewis Food Co. 

LIbby, McNeil & Libby 

Llebmann Breweries 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

Lion Oil Co. 

Lone Star Brewing Co. 

Lone Star Gas Co. 

Lorillard, P., & Co. 

Lucky Lager Brewing Co. 

M. J. B. Co. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
Manners Drlve-ln Restaurants 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co. 
Mars, Inc. 

Mayer, Oscar, & Co. 

McDanlel's Market 

Mennen Co. 

Michigan Bakeries, Inc. 

Miles Laboratories 

Miller Brewing Co. 

Miller Brewing Co. Distributors 

Molson's Brewery, Ltd. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. 

Morris, Philip & Co. 

Mueller, C. F., Co. 

Narragansett Brewing Co. 

National Airlines, Inc. 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Brewing Co. 
National Health Aids 
National Tea Co. 
Nationwide Insurance Co. 
Nehi Corp. Bottlers 
Nestle Co. 

New England Provision Co. 
New York Telephone Co. 
Nic-L-Silver Battery Co. 
Northwestern Drug Co. 

0-Cedar Corp. 

Oertel Brewing Co. 

Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 

Ohio Oil Co. 

Oklahoma Oil Co. 

Old Judge CofFee Co. 

Olympla Brewing Co. 

Omaha Public Power Distributors 

Pabst Brewing Co. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Pan-American World Airways 
Paxton & Gallagher Co. 
Pearl Brewing Corp. 
Pepsi Cola Co. Bottlers 
Petersen Baking Co. 
Pfelffer Brewing Co. 
Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 
Phillips Petroleum 
Piel Bros., Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pittsburgh Brewing Co. 
Prince Macaroni Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Pure Oil Co. 

Quaker Oats Co. 

Quality Bakers of America 

Radio Corp. of America 

Ralston-Purina Co. 
Rath Packing Co. 
Red Top Brewing Co. 



Reynolds, R. J., Tobacco Co. 
Richfield Oil Corp. 
Richman Bros. Co. m 
Ritchie, Harold F., Inc. 
Roberts, Rev. Oral 
Ronzoni Macaroni Co. 
Rozen, Raymond, Co. 
Ruppert, Jacob, Brewery . 
Rust-Oleum Corp. ^ 

S&W Fine Foods Inc. 

Safeway Stores 
Sav-On Drug Stores 
Schaefer, F. & M., Brewing Co. 
Schlitz, Joseph E., Brewing Co. 
Schlitz Distributors 
Schluderberg, W.,-T. J. Kurdle ( 
Schmidt, C, & Sons, Inc. 
Schoenling Brewing Co. 
Schonbrunn, S. A., & Co., Inc. 
Scott Paper Co. 
Scudder Food Products 
Sealy Mattress Co. Dealers 
Sears Roebuck & Co. 
Serta Assoc. Inc. Dealers 
Seven-Up Co. Bottlers 
Shell Oil Co. 
Sicks Rainier Brewing Co. 
Signal Oil Co. 
Simmons Co. Dealers 
Sinclair Refining Co. 
Slenderella International Salons 
Socony Mobil Oil Co. 
Southern Spring Bed Co. 
Speedway Petroleum Corp. 
Squirt Co. Bottlers 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Food Markets 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Standard Oil Co. of Texas 
Star-Kist Foods, Inc. 
State Farm Mutual Insurance C 
Sterling Breweries, Inc. 
Sterling Drug, Inc. ^ 
Stroh Brewing Co. 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
Sun Drug Co. ^ 
Sunshine Biscuit Co. 
Swift & Co. 

Table Talk Pie Co. 

Texas Electric Service Co. 
Texas State Optical Co. 
Thrift Drug Co. 
Top Value Enterprises 

Udda & Taormina Co. 

United Cigar-Whelan Stores 

United Fuel Gas Co. 

U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

United Vintners, Inc. 

Walgreen Co. 

Wander Co. 
Ward Drug Co. 
Warner-Lambert Pharma. Co. 
Welch Grape Juice Co. 
West End Brewing Co. 
Western Auto Supply Co. 
Westgate-Calif. Tuna Canning C 
White Cross Sleep Products 
White King Soap Co. 
George Wiedemann Brewing Ci 
Wlldroot Co., Inc. 
Wilson & Co., Inc. 



•ThcM* arr companies which spent «'>0,000 or more for spot tv programs 
durinK 1957» according to TvH. The programs include hoth syndicated 
film and local Iive» preponderantly the former. Any client who bought 



local program time in quantity, however, is obviously a likely film sh( 
prospect as well. For list of clients' total spot tv expenditures plus t 
spending of their individual brands, see separate story in Film Basi) 



I 



Symbol 

of fine 
television 

films 




OFFICIAL 
FILMS 

Inc. 



The Adventures of Robm Hood — Network 

The Adventures in Sherwood Forest — Syndication 

The Buccaneers 

Sword of Freedom 

The Big Story 

Decoy 

My Little Margie 
Star Performance 
The American Legend 
Trouble With Father 
The Star And The Story 
Dateline Europe 
Overseas Adventure 
Cross Current 
Rocky Jones, Space Ranger 
My Hero 

Colonel March of Scotland Yard 

The Hunter 

Willy 

The Scarlet Pimpernel 



NEW YORK . ATLANTA 

BEVERLY HILLS • CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI • DALLAS • FAYETTEVILLE 

FT. LAUDERDALE • MINNEAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO • ST. LOUIS 
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Status report: syndicated film 

Adventure still rides high^ tnerchandisability is major factor 
in buying^ time clearances are syndicators^ biggest problem 



F^ilni syndication, over the past sev- 
eral years, has been a rapidly expand- 
ing business, suffering the growing 
pains of an industry that mushrooms 
overnight. From all indications, the 
nmshroonung has subsided into a 
slower steadier growth. Consequently, 
\ou can look forward to steady gains, 
e^pei ially in its acceptance as a qual- 
ity medium by blue-chip advertisers. 

Some of the broad trends that are 
evident, as well as the patterns that 
have alreadv established themselves in 
syndication, heavily reflect this new, 
stabler growth. To cite some of them: 

• Regional advertisers of the same 
ilk as the national blue chips have be- 
come the backbone of syndication. 

\T hile most sales to local and na- 
tional advertisers are made bv the sta- 
tions themselves, regional advertisers 
are tending to buy on a programing 
basis; a single series in one big pack- 
age deal for all markets. This tenden- 
cy has helped significantly in the sta- 
bilization of the industry, 

• There's an increased tendency for 



a large regional advertiser to stick w ith 
a single vehicle for more than one 
season. 

The largest single basis a syndicator 
has for going into a second year of 
production is the renewal of its biggest 
regional sponsor. Satisfaction with 
ratings and sales results is effecting a 
general trend tow^ard this renewing of 
a series for a second year. 

To name a few recent renewals: 
Continental Oil has brought CBS TV 
Film's Whirlyhirds into a second year 
of production with its renewal of the 
series in 65 markets; another CBS 
show, Annie Oakley ^ is entering its 
fourth year as a syndicated series, 
thanks to renewal by Continental Bak- 
ing in 90 markets: Highway Patrol, a 
Ziv product, will have another year, 
with Ballantine picking up the tab for 
a second time in 25 markets; White 
King Soap takes NTA's Sheriff of Co- 
chise into another 39 episodes wiih its 
guarantee of 38 markets; MCA is as- 
sured of 71 markets covered when 
Falstaff renews State Trooper (as it 



plans to) in January, thus making an- 
other year for the series w^orthwhile. 

• National advertisers are leaning 
more and more toward syndication as 
an integral marketing tool. 

Every company has its own particu- 
lar marketing problems that can be 
faced with a film series. For instance, 
there are the national brewers, who 
must compete regionally on a market- 
ing basis with local breweries all 
across the country. Consequently, 
you'll find such nationals as Schlitz 
and Budweiser heavy users of syndica- 
tion in several markets. 

What are some of the main market- 
ing reasons national advertisers have 
for supplementing their network fare? 

Here's what top film buyers say. (1) 
Syndicated programing lends itself well 
to regional distribution and merchan- 
dising situations. You can spot your 
emphasis where you want it. (2) Syn- 
dication is an excellent way of pro- 
graming desirable non-network areas. 
(3) Advertisers sometimes sell prod- 
ucts under different labels in different 




Promotional lie-in. have jJv ii - r appeal L, to r., John Brom. 
field, Shrrig of Cochise (NTA), names Govs„ ilohnes of Oregon 
and Krw^Mrllini of Washingion honorary Cochise County sheriffs 




. 4 




Adventure series get frequent and favorable nods from national 
and regional clients. Lloyd Bridges, star of Ziv's underwater series 
Sea Hunt, works closely with sporting goods stores, their customers 
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parts of the country. With spot pro- 
graming, you can pitch your commer- 
cials locally. (4) A syndicated pro- 
gram, well merchandised, is a good 
way to firm dealer relationships. (5) 
Sponsoring a program — rather than 
spot announcements — gives identifica- 
tion to a specific brand within the com- 
munity. (6) It is a good method with 
which to test market a product. (7) 
It's a good way to strengthen weak 
market positions. 

There's little doubt that the blue chip 
agencies still prefer to look upon film 
syndication as strictly a supplementary 
tool. But even these agencies admit to 
an increasing number of inquiries from 
clients about cost, quality and the gen- 
eral feasibility of market-by-market 
buying, and syndication. 

• The demand for quality half-hour 
programs by stations remains un- 
abated. 

In a cross-country SPONSOR check of 
station managers and programers, the 
most oft-echoed demand was for more 
film product from syndicators. Also, 
with the supply of feature film back- 
logs virtually exhausted, and with new 
stations beginning operations, this de- 
mand will undoubtedly continue. 

• Selling peaks are becoming less 
exaggerated. 

It's no longer true that selling is 
strictly a one-season proposition. Al- 
though the greatest influx of new pilots 
still comes in May, for fall starts, a 
look at the series that have had suc- 
cessful sales since 1 January of this 

{Please turn to page 230) 



Feature film 




1 Paramount is last 

I major studio to release 

I feature films to tv. 

I Product supply is 

1 plentiful and late-night 

I viewing is up 20% 



I 



"Then and now of Tugboat Annie. Above: 
famed Marie Dressier and Wallace Beery 
from the old movie. Below: Minerva Urecal 
and Walter Sande in TPA's syndicated series 
bought in 125 markets by Lever Brothers 



n 1956, the feature march on tv be- 
gan in triple-time, keeping up its pace 
throughout 1957 and 1958. But this 
year, two years after it started, it was 
the beginning of the end of that march, 
with the last of Hollywood's major film 
studios releasing its entire pre- '48 film 
catalog to tv. 

Not that the bloom has worn off fea- 
ture viewing. Late night viewing has 
increased more than 20% (ARB) in 
the past year, more than any other sin- 
gle time period, and continues to rise 
monthly. Nor are stations running out 
of film. Solid stockpiles of feature 
product have been accumulated by sta- 
tions. 

With the sale of the Paramount 
package this year to MCA-TV for dis- 
tribution, both stations and distribu- 
tors could see an end to the feature 
inflow — but not in the near future. 

The big question this year was 
"When are the ma j or post-'48 films 
coming?" As soon as the fate of 
Paramount's backlog was decided, the 
cry went up in Hollywood to hold back 
the newer product. Yet, at the same 
time, all the guilds that could possibly 
be involved, began to make known 
what their residual demands would be. 

Despite the furor, talk among New 
York bankers who control Hollywood 
finances concluded that the only way 
the post-'48 features will become avail- 
able in large lots is through liquidation 
of the big studios. 

As it stands now, the immediate fu- 
ture of tv features is secure. With 



Thematic grouping is big trend. Screen 
Gems' successful Shock series of horror 
films now expands to new Son of Shock 

continuing good audiences, you can ex- 
pect feature film spots to continue as 
a premium buy, at premium rates. 

Distributors are re-packaging their 
packages into smaller anthologies and 
thematic groupings, thus making them 
more palatable to the smaller stations 
and available as a program frame. For 
an insight on just what the distant fu- 
ture holds for tv feature films, here's a 
rundown on major distributors: 

• AAP, distributor of the entire 
Warner library of 700 films, as well as 
about 350 others, estimates it is about 
50% sold, with the complete Warner 
library in 35 markets. (Portions of it 
have been sold in 125 markets.) The 
Gold Mine Library, all non-Warner 
product, has been sold in about 125 
markets. To date, AAP has accrued 
some $40 million in feature sales. 

• MGM-TV, on the other hand, feels 
it has reached about 85% of its total 
potential, with sales so far amounting 
to about $55 million. The 716-film 
package has been completely sold in 80 
top markets, partially in 25 others. 

• Screen Gems, distributors of the 
Columbia and Universal libraries to- 
taling about 800 pictures, has released 
only half of its stock, aU in small 
groupings. (The largest single group 
— Hollywood Movie Parade — consisted 
of 104 films.) 

• NTA, with its 440 20th Century 
features and others, estimates it is 
about 60% sold out, with 140 fihns to 
go. It has also concentrated on the 
small package. 
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SYNDICATED FILM Q & A: 

Syndicators still bet on the proven 



The majors are tending to stay with a sure thing, add- 
ing program innovations spottily to vary their product 

^ Time clearances are still a headache to everyone in- 
volved in syndication. One way to solution: plan ahead 

^ Film sellers are expanding into local-level, consumer- 
catching merchandising to keep clients and stations happy 



Q. What's new in syndication 
programing for fall? 

A. In>ofar as film programing is coii- 
ctrned. s\ndicators are sticking with 
the proven product: the shows with im- 
pact, primarily adventure and crime 
series. 

\ rundown on what some of the ma- 
jor film distributors were pitching this 
spring for first-run syndication for the 
1958-1959 >eason reflects this point: 

• (]BS TV Film Sales: Colonel 
Flack, a comedy adventure; Exploring 
Space, documentary adventure; Silent 
Salter. Revolutionary War adventure; 
Border Pa4rol, adventure. 

• ('alifornia National Productions: 
Lnton Pacific, railroading adventure; 
Danger Is My Business, docunientarv 

i \ ' r hire • Press Time, newspaper 

• M( \ T\ Mihe Hammer and 
^ ^ * 1 1 :mI turf*s. 

• \ ^' n I Tele hint Xs^^oriales: This 
I' ^ . Man With' 

^ * ' : // / fo Marry a 

Mill on n^- . , K jU for 

I " ' v\n I rk ■ raral Jur)\ 

( r\u)r ad\i'ntun ; * • J \\ 
BuMness. variety : ( s. \fo ? v 
ern: i<I\*eniures of If ? 7 
venture*. 



• Official Films : Western U nion, 
western. 

• Screen Gems: Rescue Squad, ad- 
venture. 

• Television Programs of America: 
Adventures of Tugboat Annie, comedy 
adventure ; ew York Con fidential, 
crime adventure. 

• Ziv: Target, drama anthology; 
Dial 999, adventure. 

Q. How do re-runs rate as com- 
pared with first-run properties? 

A. Apparently re-runs lose little ap- 
peal even though they have been aired 
before. McCann-Erickson, after a suc- 
cessful (top-rated show) year with Es- 
so's Golden Playhouse, a drama an- 
thology that had been a network show, 
made a qualitative study of the effec- 
tiveness of the show. These were some 
notable conclusions: 

• Four out of five viewers were not 
aware that the show had been aired on 
network under another title. 

• Although 20 per cent of the view- 
ers did know the show was a re-run. 
and felt generally unfavorable about 
this fact, viewing depended almost 
u bully on enjoyment of the program. 
\n interesting note: Viewers favorable 
t<mard the re-runs, however, took a 

reater interest in the commercials. 



• When viewers were informed of 
the program status, they did not gen- 
erally change their opinion of Golden 
Playhouse, 

Q* What types of programs are 
currently available for syndication? 

A. The following figures on types of 
shows available this year, as compared 
w^ith a similar count made last year, 
provide a good indication of the kind 
of programing that has retained audi- 
ence appeal. The data is based on 
SRDS material as gathered by RKO 
Television Research. 

• The biggest increase, understand- 
ably, is in adventure series, which grew 
from 59 available in 1957 to 68 avail- 
able this year. 

• Next largest growth is in comedy 
series, with 44 available against last 
year's 37. 

• There are 59 drama series cur- 
rently available, an increase of only 
one over last year. 

• Big new trend is the historical ad- 
venture, of which there were none last 
year. This year, there are four series 
available. 

• Other types of series which have 
increased in numbers over last year are 
western (up two to a total of nine!; 
travel shows (up two, to 12) ; science 
fiction (up one to five) and news and 
commentary series (up one to nine). 

Cartoon series, discussions, docu- 
mentaries, religious programs and sci- 
ence shows have remained the same 
over the past year. 

Q. What are film buyers most in- 
terested in when purchasing a syn- 
dicated series? 

A. It depends on who the buyer is 
and for what reason it's being pur- 
chased. 

A station is most interested in low 
cost and high quality. An institutional 
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advertiser wants a "prestige" show. A 
national advertiser, supplementing his 
network fare, looks for good time clear- 
ances before anything else. 

The most significant advertiser, the 
regional marketer, wants primarily the 
qualified rating: a high rating, with 
an audience composition that suits his 
product. 

Q. What new selling plans have 
been devised? 

A. NTA and TPA are two majors 
which have come up with selling plans 
devised to help stations and advertis- 
ers with local programing. 

NTA offers its "double impact" and 
"big night" programing concepts. Dou- 
ble impact enables a sponsor to have a 
show aired twice weekly in each mar- 
ket at a low cost per thousand. Its big 
night programing — through the NTA 
network of a minimum of 115 stations 
— offers 90 minutes of cleared time for 
film programs (7*^/5 Is Alice^ Man 
Without a Gun and How to Marry a 
Millionaire) weekly, which advertisers 
may buy on a network basis. 

TPA's "programing-in-depth" plan 
permits stations to buy from one to 
10 programs at a time, with air start- 
ing dates for the shows ranging from 
one month to a year from the dates on 
which contracts are signed. 

Q. How can you clear time for 
syndicated film? 

A. This fall, film buyers expect to 
have more trouble finding good time 
clearances on network-affiliated stations 
because of the rapid acceptance of 
taping. With taping taking the place 
of both live and film network pro- 
grams, network shows could be aired 
at the same time across the country, 
cutting into much western prime time 
currently available for syndication. 



To make possible the best clearances, 
here's what film buyers advise: 

• If you think you or your client 
will be interested in a syndicated film, 
let stations and reps know about it. 
They've a good idea as to what's avail- 
able or possible. 

• When you've selected a show, get 
all the promotion material available 
and send it to the stations in which 
you're interested. A little advanced 
selling on the potential of a series is a 
good thing. 

• Give the stations more than one 
suitable time period. The program may 
do well in a particular program block 
even though the time period per se 
doesn't sound so appealing. 

• The series' syndicator might be 
able to help clear time for you, too. 
Syndicators themselves are also out in 
the field working closely with stations 
and local advertisers and are generally 
close to the market situation. 

• If you have merchandising or pro- 
motion plans for the series, work close- 
ly with the station and distributor. 
Both are merchandising minded. They 
know the market with which you're 
dealing and can help build audiences. 

• Work closely with your dealers 
and distributors in the areas. Their 
enthusiasm about a particular series 
coupled with their knowledge of the lo- 
cal tv stations might improve your time 
clearances. 

Q. What's the status of barter? 

A. On a large scale, barter has about 
run its course. 

To the successful barterers — C&C, 
Guild Films — it is a flourishing op- 
eration. 

But the large agencies, advertisers 
and film distribtuors who investigated 
or experimented with barter have been 
generally disappointed. The feeling is 



it will remain just about where it is: 
in the fringes of fringe time. 

Q. How about the costs of a pilot 
film? 

A. Costs on pilots have risen slightly 
this year along with other production 
costs. The pilot costs anywhere from 
S40,000 up. 

Q. How long does a sponsor nor- 
mally remain with a single syndi- 
cated series? 

A. Spot programing advertisers are 
tending more and more toward staying 
with a single syndicated series for sev- 
eral seasons. This comes from the Ziv 
research department, which recently 
made an analysis of its own shows. 

Q. How do syndicators feel about 
their function as a merchandising 
aide? 

A. Film distributors are convinced 
that an important plus to a syndicated 
series is in local and regional mer- 
chandising. Because advertisers won't 
pour too many dollars into promoting 
their local shows, and syndicators feel 
the difference between a happy and 
not-so-happy client can be merchandis- 
ing, the burden of supplying tools for 
promotion falls on the film seller. 

Q. To whom are the largest num- 
ber of syndication sales made? 

A. Dollar-for-dollar, largest syndica- 
tion sales are to sponsors rather than 
to stations. 

Although advertisers would prefer to 
buy directly from stations for a va- 
riety of reasons (they feel this method 
is less expensive and that stations are 
in a better position to sign a short- 
term contract because there's less of a 
problem finding alternate-week spon- 
sorships), stations are less inclined to 
take risks on unsold product. ^ 
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FILM COMMERCIALS: after a slump. 



Major trends: more expensive commercials and 
lonjier ones, better technical equii)ment and 
facilities among producers, fewer actors, 
less animation, more on-location shooting 



T he strong move bv advertisers and 
agencies to put their sales messages on 
film continues. For several years the 
production swing has been in the di- 
rection of film^ — as opposed to live 
commercials. 

And these commercials are of better 
quality and more sales punch. Why? 
Because agencies and advertisers are 
spending enormous sums of money for 
the editorial content of programing 
and realize ever more forcefully that 
the commercial content must not only 
match but exceed show quality. It's 
the program which pulls the audience 
but the commercial which sells it. The 
more professional a commercial, the 
more persuasive; the more persuasive, 
the more merchandise moves from 
shehes and showrooms. 

This past year saw an ever greater 
share of this commercial production 
going to the major studios and to the 
\\ est Coast, particularly. For a com- 
plete rundown on top trends — both 
present and future SPONSOR went to 
the trade group representing a major 
portion of the rommercial film com- 
panip*^. the Film Produrers Assn., as 
well as t^ st^-veral which do not belong 
h thi- or^^ai ization. 

! h*^ ronii r\ ^ recession has 

ff ted the production of filmed tv 
ronih. . r>v ahou 20 per <ent. 

W bile about "IX turjio-^ >nlinue to 
operate at fuK ... ri^ < j irih. the 
other 50 plu^ h unfl the 

country parlirularl , .ajnujtion 
houses have been fee nrh. 

Seasonal production pattern^ o( the 
advertising agencies have cuntitiutMl 



unchanged, with the traditionally slow 
spring season adding to producer prob- 
lems. However, the usual summer up- 
swing started in early June. 

The recent East versus West coast 
competition appears to have been fair- 
ly well resolved. 

During the past year, most of the 
Hollywood major studios relinquished 
"smaller" jobs after finding it unprofit- 
able in terms of their overhead. Their 
current feeling is that it pays them to 
bid only on the more lavish commer- 
cials that capitalize upon their back 
lot and expensive studio space. Agen- 
cies apparently recognize this also, and 
their representatives have been going 
to the West mainly to take advantage 
of large space, weather and name per- 
sonalities available there only. 

The past year has seen several im- 
portant New York production com- 
panies opening West Coast branches in 
order to offer a rounded production 
service. The reverse is true, too, with 
West Coast producers opening service 
offices near agency and advertiser 
clients in the East. 

The need for complete facilities is 
dramatized by the continuing trend by 
important advertisers toward the long- 
er, more elaborate tv commercials to 
capitalize fully upon their increased in- 
vestment in 00- and 90-minute enter- 
tainment specials. 

The two-minute and three-minute 
commercial is no longer a rarity, al- 
th{)ugh it accounts for a relatively 
small part of the over-all number of 
commercials made. 

Most of the longer commercials are 



being filmed in color, and the quality 
is improving steadily. 

Fully half the commercials chosen by 
the Film Producers Assn. for its June 
showcase were made in color. Appar- 
ently the theory is that lavish program- 
ing justifies lavish commercials. How- 
ever, there has been no significant in- 
crease in color usage for the average 
commercial minute, 20-second or 10- 
second spot. 

While there has been a slight in- 
crease in the use of name personalities 
this past season, the place — not the 
face — has been paramount. 

Sparked by Ford's 'round-the-world 
excursion, the industry has piled up 
more mileage seeking unusual locales 
and new concepts than ever before. For 
everything from cigarettes and auto- 
mobiles to household detergents, the 
producers and their crews have gone 
looking for new production sites. 

Partly responsible for the emphasis 
on place instead of face is the new com- 
mercial contract signed with the Screen 
Actors Guild in March. 

Producers report that use of live tal- 
ent in their film commercials is way 
down — by as much as 50 per cent. 
They blame it on a contract which 
some allege ultimately can cost the ad- 
vertiser about 150 per cent more in tal- 
ent costs than it would have a year 
ago. The conventional tv film spot to- 
day utilizes one announcer speaking 
lines and one model with just her face 
or her hands showing. There is a less- 
ening of sizable casts, except for spe- 
cial shows and spectaculars. 

The SAG contract has not affected 
animation studios as much as the live- 
action producers. Animation business, 
however, is down generally. 

With less money going into the 
technique, there have been fewer ad- 
vances in this technique. Producers 
report, instead, consolidation of the 
abstract approach in drawing, sound 
and music, plus a few outstanding 
character developments. In the East, 
the free-lance animator pool is re- 
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an upswing 



ported to be at an all-time high, and 
several new independent companies 
have been formed by stylists who have 
gone on their own in order to offer 
specialized services. Many new com- 
mercials indicate a revival of the stop- 
motion techniques practiced so widely 
at the advent of tv. 

Producers report the agencies, as 
always, are interested in experimenting 
with new techniques. This year, how- 
ever, they're not quite so willing to 
pick up the tab. 

Agencies are inclined to bring the 
producer into planning conferences 
earlier and to grant him wider latitude 
in suggesting concepts. But they either 
do not have the budget for experiment- 
ing or they have less money to work 
with generally. As a result, they are 
standing pat with either finished com- 
mercials or tried-and-true techniques. 
If anything, a trend toward good pic- 
ture design seems indicated, as prac- 
ticed in the top fashion and general 
magazines. 

There's also a trend for the film pro- 
ducer's clients to leave responsibility 
with filmers for print processing, re- 
orders and release of reels to stations. 

There have been fewer complaints 
about print quality — from client, sta- 
tion and viewer — perhaps because after 
last year's focus of interest on this 
problem there has been more indi- 
vidualized attention in the printings as 
well as to the local station's handling 
of prints. 

A constant reference in any discus- 
sion of tv commercials is videotape. 

While today's application of video- 
tape is largely one of servicing other- 
wise live commercials done in the tv 
station studio, the videotape service is 
expected to cut into film production. 

While several producers have in- 
stalled videotape machines, they af- 
firm it is to increase their business by 
picking up work that might otherwise 
have been done live (since it eliminates 
fluff and has the same warmth as a 
live spot) . 




Stop-motion commercials, though popular, are in the minority in terms of total 
production. This was shot by Transfilm for Cut-Rite Wax Paper through JWT 





Elaborate sets are designed and built to create such situations as this glamor scene 
for a Camay commercial by Sarra through F. H. Hayhurst Co. Ltd. agency of Toronto 




Specially made props, such as large Esse symbol, help gain product identification. 
Pictured: Burns Patterson, McC-E art director on New Formula Esso Extra series 





Stars such as Jayne Meadows continue 
as big draw. Klaeger FUms shot Pontiac 
ad series for McManus, John & Adams 



Location scenes are gaining. MPO TV 
Film's camera crew shoots footage at Lake 
Tahoe for Schlitz Brewing through JWT 
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COMMERCIAL FILM Q&A: 

Clients are insisting or 



^ Bocaiist* roiiiiiiercials pay the freight in tv programing, 
rhents cleniand higher cfnality and more attention factors 

^ The hat-in-hand hoys are on the way out as production 
firms put more stress on professionalism and streamlining 

^ Ther€*'s an evtm higger premium on imagination, with 
hoth producers and agencies asking more of each other 



Q. What are major factors in an 
agency's selection of a film pro- 
ducer? 

A. There are eight criteria applied 
hy major agencies in the selection of a 
film producer for their commercials. 

SPONSOR, in surveying top film buy- 
ers at agencies in late May, discovered 
these are the main points on which 
suppliers are judged: 

Quality 
Reliability 
Most economical 
Flexibility 
Best facilities 
Most creative 
Best animation 
Best on-location 

Q How do agencies rate the ma- 
jor production centers? 

A I i .1 t M\sORsur\('\ men- 
executives in- 
\d production 
' < ! i:? t r'\ enlv 
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votes, seven of the agency people head- 
quarter there. The breakdown as to 
headquarters location of the people 
surveyed: New York, 20; Chicago. 7; 
Los Angeles, 10. 

Q. What are some of the com- 
plaints agency executives have 
against production companies? 

A. They have many complaints, of 
course, both small and large but there 
seems to be a tendency for the com- 
plaints to diminish in intensity. The 
big problems are being smoothed out 
fastest. 

Some a":encv men think too many 
producers are disorganized and ineffi- 
cient. They dislike the way producers 
compete with each other. They think 
too many producers are vague about 
television s special problems and re- 
quirements even though they are ad- 
mitted experts in the area of film. 

Q. How has commercial film pro- 
duction grown in the past few 
years? 

A. The production of filmed com- 
mercials for television has long since 
(• or<zed as a full-fledged industry after 
' 'u ctic period of growth. 

liKe or four years ago, an adver- 
ti^ agency seeking a iilmer would 
^^h^" i«ne of a multitude of free lance 



producers for the job. The producer 
would then hire one-shot personnel, 
rent a studio and "liquidate" when the 
film was delivered. 

The picture has since changed. The 
trend has been toward bigness with 
individual operators being absorbed or 
falling by the wayside. Now agencies 
go to established film companies which 
specialize in commercial production. 

Q. What is the status of color 
commercials? 

A. Despite all the ballyhoo at the 
introduction of color television, most 
producers have noticed little increase 
in the call for color film commercials 
this year. 

The clients who have been buying 
color for the last two years are con- 
tinuing to do so. These include RCA 
and Whirlpool. 

Q. Is closed-circuit pre-testing of 
tv filmed commercials increasing? 

A. More and more screen testing is 
being done and the outlook for the fall 
is increased activity in this area. 

The bulk of closed circuit testing up 
to now has been personalities and ad- 
vertiser "spokesmen." A more recent 
development, and of unusual future in- 
terest, is the growing practice of test- 
ing products. Producers are working 
with clients on new products — some 
still under wraps — by testing package 
designs and color patterns to pre-deter- 
mine the effectiveness of their trans- 
mission on television. 

Q. Are agencies handling mass 
printing of commercials? 

A. In the early days of filmed com- 
mercials, the practice was for agencies 
to take the printing order from the film 
producer and give it to the film labora- 
tory. This was based on the theory of 
saving money. 
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But the pendulum has swung in the 
other direction and most agencies have 
found that it is wiser to deal with a 
responsible producer who will stand 
behind his product. If the producer is 
of sufficient size, for example, the labo- 
ratory will depend upon him for a 
large volume of business and will make 
every effort to deliver prints of the 
highest quality. 

Q. What are the major criticisms 
of agencies by film producers? 

A. From the film producer's point of 
view, advertising agencies generally 
are not living up to their creative ob- 
ligations. 

Basic criticisms include: The agen- 
cies are using less imagination. Many 
commercials are poorly conceived, 
poorly written. They have the "tired" 
feeling of the same commercial being 
done over and over again. One pro- 
ducer cautions that "hard sell" is not 
synonymous with "lack of imagina- 
tion." He continues: "Any good pro- 
ducer would rather have the challenge 
of filming an imaginative commercial 
than the so-called security of doing 
something over." 

Another major criticism leveled at 
agencies is that they compromise a 
good idea which has been successful. 
A series of imaginative and effective 
commercials is well received and an- 
other similar series is planned. 

The pitfall here, say producers, is 
in the tendency to add dullness to a 
good idea. Very often, the second 
series doesn't turn out as well as the 
first for this reason. Producers be- 
lieve the most successful commercials 
have a recognizable theme. 

Q. Are agencies increasing the 
practice of bulking commercial 
production fro bring production 
costs down? 



A. The practice of making commer- 
cials in groups is becoming more prev- 
alent and will continue. 

The obvious advantage is cost. But 
more and more, large advertisers are 
requesting the services of the same cre- 
ative team (producer, director, camera- 
man, scenic designer, choreographer, 
etc.) on all their commercials. In this 
way they achieve uniformity of high 
production standards and a guarantee 
that the filmer will be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the product. 

Because of this, larger advertisers 
tend to schedule commercials in groups 
whenever possible and request the same 
production team to be assigned to fu- 
ture jobs. 

Q. Are producers participating 
more in the pre-planning meetings 
at agencies? 

A. Agencies are taking advantage of 
the creative planning potential of the 
film producer more each year. In cer- 
tain cases the producer works with the 
agency in the pre-storyboard stage to 
insure uniformity of effort and ap- 
proach in production. 

Q. What are some of the new 
techniques in commercial film pro- 
duction? 

A. One of the basic facts of life in 
the industry today is that the film pro- 
ducer must have a staggering amount 
of technical equipment on hand to ful- 
fill the fast-service needs and demands 
of advertising agencies. 

As the trend toward consolidation of 
talent and facilities in film production 
continues, the larger companies have 
been more concerned with developing 
new filming techniques. The develop- 
ment of zoom lenses for commercial 
work is one aspect of this. 



Similarly, most producers are taking 
advantage of the new fast films. Cer- 
tain producers are spending large sums 
of money on research and development 
on a continuing basis. 

Q. Will the anticipated wide- 
spread use of taped commercials 
eliminate film? 

A. Most of the major tv film com- 
mercial producers agree that tape is 
not a threat either at present or in the 
foreseeable future. But they expect 
videotape probably will cut into com- 
mercial film production to some extent. 

At the present time, tape is used 
most effectively for the live type com- 
mercial — the standup pitch. If an av- 
erage filmed commercial (requiring 
several sets, change of costumes, before 
and after shots and beauty and result 
shot) were attempted on tape, the criti- 
cal standards would be considerably 
lower. So say some producers. 

As to cost, a film or a tape commer- 
cial of the type mentioned above would 
budget about the same today if produc- 
tion costs, alone, are included. But if 
the cost of amortization of tape equip- 
ment is figured in the budget, produc- 
ers allege, film would be cheaper. 

As to future inroads of tape, some 
producers doubt that film will ever be 
replaced to any great degree by the 
nev/ medium. On the other hand, ma- 
jor firms have allocated funds for the 
purchase of tape equipment should 
technical advances make it practical. 
Some firms have already bought tape 
equipment for experimental purposes. 

Independent film producers are 
unanimous in the conviction that, film 
or tape, they will continue to produce 
the bulk of pre-packaged commercials. 
Why? Because they know require- 
ments of ad agencies. 
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FIRST ... IN WESTERN 
NEW ENGLAND 

WWLP 

(Springfield, Mass.) 

COMMUNITY GROUP 

TRI-STATE-ONE-RATE 

COVERAGE 
THAT REALLY COUNTS 




READ 'EM AND REAP 

Channel 22 — Springfield, Mass. 
(WWLP) Holyoke, Mass. 

Channel 32 — Brattleboro, Vt, 
(WRLP) Greenfield, Mass. 
Keene, N. H, 

Channel 79 — Claremont, N. H. 
(translator) 

Channel 81 — Honover, N. H. 
translotor) Lebanon, N. H. 

White River Junction, Vt. 



Hollingbery n£w york 
Kettell-Carter, Inc. boston 
Channel 22 Sales 



SYNDICATED FILM 

\Confd from page 223) 

year point up the leveling of this peak. 

To cite some examples: Ziv's Target 
series, sold during the late winter and 
early spring in about 100 markets ; 
CNP's Union Pacific, sold in March 

♦ 

and April in more than 100 markets; 
\ICA-T\ s Mike Hammer, sold in the 
winter months for winter starts in more 
than 100 markets; TPA's Adventures 
of Tugboat Annie, sold in 122 markets 
before the fall selling eeason got under- 
way. 

• Programing of first-run series is 
one area where you won't see too much 
change. 

Sv ndicators feel thev have a sub- 
stantially fool-proof formula in giving 
the advertiser what he wants — the ad- 
venture show with a merchandising 
theme — and are not yet in a position 
to sell new concepts in programing. To 
the advertiser looking for a "prestige" 
show, or family entertainment, this 
trend presents a problem, but to the 
majority of syndication buyers, it's the 
most saleable product. 

• Film production has moved to 
the West coast. 

You'll see just about every series 
that's not being produced somewhere 
on location filmed in the Hollywood 
studios. There is, however, an increas- 
ing tendency toward the on-location 
filming. 

• Production costs, and costs to the 
advertiser, will level off to minimal 
increase in the next few years. 

Over the past few, film costs have 
climbed from 25 per cent to 30 per cent 
yearly; this year's rise was a maximum 
of 15 per cent. With film men depend- 
ing more on know-how than on larger 
investments, the increase in pricing 
should level off. 

• Time clearances for syndicated 
programing will continue to be the 
number one problem for the industry. 

Of course this is a problem faced 
most heavily in the three-or-more sta- 
tion markets, where "channel loyalty" 
to the afhliated stations is much 
stronger. But as long as the networks 
continue to function as they do, and as 
they nmst. time clearances in prime 
time on top-rated stations in multi- 
station markets will continue to be a 
headache. 

• J he bigger, more stable film com- 
panies are strengthening their position 
in the field, while the smaller, fly-by- 
ni<>ht outfits seem to be on the wane. 



During this past year, many a small 
film peddler closed his doors. At the 
same time, agency buyers state they 
are becoming accustomed to dealing 
with nine or 10 large film packagers, 
from whom they will undoubtedly do 
90 per cent of their buying. 

• Syndicators themselves are mak- 
ing great strides toward establishing 
effective selling patterns. 

This was the year for film sellers to 
realign their sales forces along strong- 
er lines. 

• This new intensive strengthening 
of sales forces, coupled with better sell- 
ing methods, more complete presenta- 
tion packages and more actual mer- 
chandising of the product by the 
syndicators, will lead to a more stream- 
lined operation in marketing film. 

• The various experiments with sell- 
ing presentations over the past few 
years have brought forth one strong 
conviction on the part of both film 
buyers and sellers: there is no current 
substitute for the pilot. 

1957 was the year for experimenta- 
tion. Film packagers tried elaborate 
presentations, story lines, colorful slide 
synopses and prototypes and were 
bogged down by the competitive situa- 
tion they were placed in by the pilot- 
wielding brothers. Consequently, this 
year the pilot was back in full regalia. 

Grumblings re pilots are still heard 
from both buyers and sellers. To the 
seller a pilot represents a minimal $40,- 
000 investment. 

• There's a trend away from a prac- 
tice that once promised to present a 
problem to the distributor interested 
in getting the full dollar from a film 
show. The practice: barter. 

Bargain hunters, unsold time and 
prohibitive programing costs will keep 
barter alive. 

But blue chip agencies, advertisers 
and film companies that have looked at 
barter possibilities have turned them 
down, either for prestige reasons or be- 
cause they are not quite sure what 
they're getting. 

• Merchandising has emerged as an 
important staple of the syndication 
business. Local merchandising, espe- 
cially, is playing an increasingly large 
part, both for the advertiser and the 
station. 

This was also the year for the stars 
of film series to go to bat personally 
for their various sponsors. Personal 
appearance tours and visits with com- 
pany employees have become very 
much the established practice. ^ 
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Charts^ tables and tabulations covering — dollar sales volume of syndicated film^ 
how the number of syndicated film hours has grown^ number of syndicated films in 
major market areas^ the top 10 syndicated programs in multiple- station markets 



FILM BASICS 



How many syndicated films are run in major markets? 



IViiiiiher of different 


sviidicaled film sh 

m 


ows aired weekly in 19 major 


markets* 


MARKET 


PROGRAMS 


MARKET 


PROGRAMS 


New York 


108 


Philadelphia .... 


46 


Los Angeles 


81 


Cleveland 


38 


Washington 


61 


Atlanta 


36 


Milwaukee 


57 


Houston - - - 


35 


Detroit 


56 


Pittsburgh 


34 


Chicago 


53 


Dallas-Ft. Worth 


33 


San Francisco 


53 


St. Louis . 


31 


Minneapolis 


48 


Portland 


29 


Hartford 


46 


Seattle 


28 






Baltimore 


28 



•From Broadcast Advertisers Reports, Inc., "Spot Films in Television," covering the first quarter, 1958. 



What are the top 10 syndicated shows?* 

(In multiple-station markets?) 



SHOW 


AVERAGE 
RATING 


NO. CITIES 
RATED 


HIGHEST 
RATING 


LOWEST 
RATING 


NO. MKTS. WITH 
OVER 25 RTG. 


Highway Patrol 


28.0 


73 


57.0 


8.9 


49 


State Trooper 


25.4 


68 


43.0 


10.4 


36 


Sheriff of Cochise 


25.4 


59 


42.7 


5.2 


30 


Death Valley Days 


23.7 


37 


46.3 


9.8 


15 


Whirlybirds 


23.0 


63 


40.9 


6.0 


26 


Frontier Doctor 


21.4 


31 


41.0 


4.3 


13 


Casey Jones 


20.9 


19 


30.8 


8.5 


5 


Twenty-Six Men 


20.6 


44 


47.0 


8.3 


13 


Silent Service 


19.5 


64 


39.1 


5.0 


15 


Secret Journal 


19.0 


26 


41.4 


1.1 


8 



>in\u'f : BHIJO. Ihr aj£rnr> ^.m t ( over-all ratinj?. although weighted, can be cut down by even 

onr or two vrry low ratinfr^. Thrrrfor< it pn.l» « the high and low ratings in markets with two or more 
slation* and drtrrmine^ how many marked jzcl a rating of 25 or better. 
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FILM BASICS 



What^s the dollar sales volume of the syndicated film business? 



ll I lUil.'. 



Ilililillllll I I llllllHllllllI M 



Estimated dollar sales of syndicated film* 



The syndicated film business 
has kept pace with the 
speed of television's own 
development during the past 
decade. The rate growth is 
even surprising to syndi- 
cation companies as shown 
by this first-half and year-long 
estimate of dollar volume 
for 1958 by California 
National Productions. Early 
in the year the industry's 
billing gross was estimated 
to run about $90 million 
for the year. Activity during 
the past few months has 
upped this estimate to $100 
million. This shows more 
than a 70% gain in only two 
years. The largest area of 
growth has been in daily 
stripped programing. 



1956 




$58,000,000 



1957 




$78,000,000 



FIRST HALF 



1958 




$90,000,000 



YEAR LONG RATE 



1958 




$100,000,000 



-Jlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliy l!IIHIIII1lllll1i1l lllllllllllllli.; 



How has the number of syndicated film hours grown? 

I iiiiiiiiii'iii[iiiiii]ii[iiiiiiiiiiiiii[fiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

i Total hours of syndicated film on the ai * in 60 leading tv markets, 1954-1958* 



'iiiiiy 



Total hours, all syndicators 

% gain 
Avg* no. hours, 60 markets 
Hours on strip run 



% gain 



% strip hours of total hours 
Syndicated film billing gross, 

estimated in millions*** 

^llllilillllliillllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilll 



1954 

82514 

13.7 



1955 

1216% 
47.4 
20.3 



1956 

161 2 1/2 
32.5 
26.9 

4401/2 



27.3 



$58 

Il11l1ll[|||l1llllll11llllllllllllll1lllllll1l1lllll[|j||||l lllllllliillllillli 



1957 


1958** 


2169% 


2331 ^ 


34.6 


7.5 


36.1 


38.9 


800 Vi 


10701/2 


81.7 


33.7 


36.9 


45.9 


$78 


$100 



||iir 



*From status study prepared by research department of California National Productions. 
**One week's programing, all stations, 60 leading markets rated by ARB first quarter each year, '58 data for same markets based on Nov. 
'57-Jan. '58 report. 

***Based on average syndicated film costs as reported in NARTB film manual, 1956. 
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FILM BASICS 

How do you convert film minutes to footage (and vice versa) 1 



FILM FOOTAGE TO TIME OR VICE VERSA 



FOOTAGE TO TIBIE 
fai * * — 



FOOTAGE TO TIME 



Ml 
1 

2| 
3 

4 

5 
6 

8 

9 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 
200 
500 
600 
700 
800 

900 
1000 
2000 
SOOO 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
01 
01 
02 
OS 
06 
07 



10 

11 

72 
33 



•3 
S 



11 



in > 
16mm 3 

■^1 



00 

00 

01 

02 

02 

03. 

04 

04 

JOS 

06 

06 

13 

20 

26 

33 

40 

46 

53 

00 

06 

13 
33 
40 
46 
53 
00 

06 
13 
20 



J3 
.67 

JS3 
.00 
.67 

JS3 
M 
JSt 
3li 
M 
SI 

a& 

.00 

JSl 

.67 
.33 
.00 
j67 
3& 
.33 
.00 
j67 
.33 

j67 
.33 

f 



Vi 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 

70 
80 
90 
100 
200 

500 
600 
700 
800 
900 



11 
21 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
-00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

01 
01 
01 
01 
02 
02 
02 
OS 
13 
16 
19 
22 
25 
27 
55 



•3 

I 



00 

01 
03 
OS 
06 
08 
10 
11 
13 
15 
16 
33 
50 
06 
23 
4d 
56 
13 
30 
46 
33 
S3 
40 
26 

^ 

46 

33 




,.67 
'.33 
jOO 
^7 

m 

Al 
.33 
.00 
.67 

j67 
..00 

a& 

.67 
33 
33 

m 

.67 
33 

fit 

33 



TIME TO FOOTAGE ^3x SSnini. ..... in 16mni 



f 
I 



j4 
II 



3 

I 



2 



8 

I 



00 


00 


.33 




8 




8 


00 


00 


.30 


• 


12 




12 


00 


00 


.67 ' 




16 




16 


00 


01 


♦wv 


1 


8 




24 


00 


02 


30 


3 


0 


1 


8 


00 


m 


30 


'4. 


8 


1 


32 




04 


.00 


6 


0 


2 


16 


V 

00 


OS 


3a 


7 


8 


3 


0 


00 




.00 


9 


. 0 


3 


24 


00 


07 


.00 


10 


8 


4 


8 


«0 


08 


.00 


12 


0 


4 


32 


. 00 


09 


.00 


13 


8 


5 


16 


s m . 




30 


15 


0 


6 


•. 0 


GO 


20 




30 


0 


12 


^ 0 


00 


30 


•00 


45 


0 


18 


0 . 


00 


40 


: 30 . 


60 


0 


24 


0 


00 

J" 


SO 


' .00. ' 


75 


0 


30 


0 


01 


* * 

M 




90 


0 


36- 


0 


02 


00 


V J 


180 


0 


72 


0 


03 


00 


^ ^^^^ 

♦W ' 


.\ 270 


0 


108 


0 


04 


00 


Alu, 


360 


0 


144 


0 


05 


00 




. 450 


0 


180 


0 


06 


00 


t\f\f 


540 


0 


216 


0 


07 


00 


.00 


630 


0 


252 


0 


08 


00 




720 


0 


288 


0 




00 

> 


'30 

" 


810 


0 


324 


. 0 


' 10 


00 


,^00 


- 900 


0 


: 360 


0 










20 


00 
00 






0 


720 


^ 0 




^^60 


2700 


0 -■■ 


1080 


0 
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Do voii know llou long it takes 2,683 feel of 35 luiii. film to run? See answer below 



For film men not equipped with time- footage convert- 
#'r<^, spoNsoH reproduces one developed by Peter 
Ke<uu.' of Srrcen Gems. It permits calculations from 
jla e to li le and vice versa for both 16 mm. and 
n.HK It ' <»f s up to 33 minutes of running time 
' ' ' t ' a't^l ^ minutes for 16 mm. The figures 
I i-t 1 ^ J -t I Lird rale of travel in tv projectors. 

( I' <u<* familiar with standard-length 
fil MS. ih< (hart - u-f'ful in fifruring out odd lengths 
of til If* all.. . . _ . l(i 1 ca^e^. the user breaks 
doHti ihf^ \ . \\\ nlreadv calculated in the 



chart and merely adds them together. For example, g 

if the user wants to find out how long 2,683 feet of B 

35 mm. will run, he goes about it this way. Referring g 

to the chart shows that 2,000 feet runs 22 minutes ■ 

and 13 seconds; 600 feet runs six minutes and 40 g 

seconds; 80 feet runs 53 seconds and three feet runs g 

about two seconds. That makes a total of 28 min- g 

utes and 108 seconds or 29 minutes and 48 seconds. g 

The chart should also be useful in commercial pro- g 

duction. where short lengths are common and careful g 

calculations essential for tv's split-second timing. g 

llllllllllllll llllllllllll nil lllllllllllllllllllll IIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIM 



TV AND RADIO BASICS 



FILM BASICS 

What are multi-market time costs for half-hour films? 

§iiiiiiiiiiii;iiii!!iiiiiiiiiiiiii[[iiiiiiii]iiiiii]iiiiiii]iy 

1 Spot rates for half-hour film program in 60 leading markets (26-time alternate week basis) | 



MARKET 



Albany-Schenectady-Troy 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Boston — - 

Buffalo .... 

Charlotte 

Chicago - 

Cincinnati .— 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas-Ft, Worth 

Dayton - 

Detroit ^- _ 

Grand Rapids-Kalamazoo 
Huntington-Charleston .... 

Indianapolis _ 

Johnstown ...... 

Kansas City 

Los Angeles ... 

Louisville _ 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis-St. Paul 

New Haven , 

New York ... 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Providence 

St. Louis -. 

San Francisco . 

Washington, D. C. _ 



HIGHEST RATE* 
MON -FRI. 



TOTAL 30 MARKETS 



Birmingham 

Cedar Rapids-Waterloo .... 

Denver 

Des Moines 

Fresno 

Greensboro-Winston-Salem 

Houston-Galveston 

Jackson, Miss. 

Jacksonville 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Miami _ 

Montgomery 

Nashville . 

New Orleans . 

Norfolk 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Phoenix-Mesa 

Portland, Ore _ 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Salt Lake City .. 

San Diego 

Seattle-Tacoma 

Sioux City _ 

Spokane . 

Syracuse . 

Tampa-St. Petersburg 

Toledo . , 

Wichita-Hutchinson 



TOTAL 60 MARKETS 



627.00 
570.00 
900.00 

1,800.00 
720.00 
600.00 

2,700.00 
864.00 

l,m.50 
684.00 
627.00 
634.00 

1,404.00 
741.00 
475.00 
780.00 
570.00 
756.00 

2 J 43.20 
553.50 
870.00 
921.50 
684.00 

5,188.80 

1,852.50 

1,140.00 
741.00 
945.00 
944.00 

1,080.00 



33,627.00 



490.00 
337.50 
438.75 
427.50 
370.50 
456.00 
720.00 
216.00 
510.00 
342.00 
513.00 
627.00 
243.00 
470.25 

570.00 
555.00 
541.30 
527.00 
270.00 
540.00 
456.00 
399.00 
526.50 
660.00 
242.25 
342.00 
570.00 
485.00 
570.00 
370.50 



$47,413.05 



LOWEST RATE** 
7.1 1 P.M.. MON. -FRI 



$ 364.50 
427.50 
468.00 

1,260.00 
630.00 
364.50 

1,184.40 
432.00 
729.00 
302.00 
285.00 
346.00 
972.00 
555.75 
313.50 
371.00 
513.00 
384.00 

1,297.20 
378.00 
750.00 
456.00 
581.40 

2,932.80 
969.00 
900.00 
470.00 
540.00 
693.75 
450.00 



20,320.30 



176.00 
202.50 
243.75 
136.80 
285.00 
371.00 
351.00 
94.50 
222.00 
285.00 
299.00 
451.00 
135.00 
213.75 
327.75 
510.00 
256.50 
293.00 
145.80 
285.00 
456.00 
199.50 
256.50 
513.00 
142.50 
228.00 
432.00 
484.50 
570.00 
114.00 



$29,000.65 



SOmCE: SRDS. April 1958. from The Katz Agency presentation. How to mak ? a tv half-hour work overtime. May 195S. 
•Highest Monday- Friday rate classification on highest cost station. 

•♦Lowest rate classification between 7 and 11 p.m., Monday-Friday, on CBS or NBC vhf station, whichever is lower. 
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KM.) -TV 


148 


At p K 






K-M^'R 


93 






"6 


KNOE-TV 


156 


K\II 




6 


KXCZ 


66 


t Hi. 




^2 


K\X 


137 






95 


KOB^ 


. 125 


C >r t M\ 


MK IK I, 


91 
54 


KODK-TV 


167 


H-R 

ii tc t R.k: I 




KOIL 


81 




KOL 


102 




165 


PvV J L> 17- 1 V 


1 70 


K.t'\ lie BroaJ i ' " 




69 


rvULiS - 1 v 


1 Q 1 


KLu'ccr F Irii 




21S 


KOW M 


.. 1 06 






22 2 * 


KI*Q 


94 


MtTcJ'th Cptoup 




' 15 


KRMM 


87 


Mcrri'I Lynch, PiLM..L', 


Ft-Miiu t SniitFi 


29 


KRNT-TV 


185 


NBC R.idio Nctw. rk 


IFC, 59 


K ROD-TV 


... 162 


NBC TV Nctuork 




146, 14^ 


KSD-TV 


4 mm 

... 157 


()fli».til Ftlni 




221 


KSTN 


. . 88 






61 


KSTP-TV 


... 138 


RCA 




44, 45 


KTBS-TV 


152 


St rcr 




64, 6? 


KTVE 


. . 216 


Stor/ 




FC 


KXL^'-TV 


. 1 5l 


W* rid BrM*idv:jstinp 




72, 73 


KXOA 


90 


AJjm V<njng 




1 


WALR-TV 


29 


Zl\ 




192, 193 


WAVZ ... 


.... 133 


KAKC 




127 


WBNS 


.... 135 


KALI 




74 


WBT 


. 108 


KRFT-TV 




187 


WBTV . 


176 


KKLO-TV 




167 


WCCO 


3 


KKTV 




140 


WCCO-TV . . . , 


. . .. 143 


KFAH 




75 


WCSM 


. 174 


KKAC 




100 


WDAS 


.... 84 


KKAL 




103 


WDBO 


. 31 


KFWB 




... 115 


WEAR-TV 


162 


KGNC-TV 




179 


WEAU-TV 


... 150 


KIOA 




127 


WEEK-TV 


.. 166 


KI MA-TV 




14 


WERE ... 


219 


KMA 




99 


WFRM 


. .. 89 


KMBC 




. BC 


WFGA-TV 


168 


KWOX 




.. 67 


WFLA-TV 


.... 28 



WGAR 
WGH 
WGR-TV 
WGSN 
WICS-TV . 
WILK ..... 

WIP 

WIS 

WISC-TV .. 

WISN-TV . - - 

WJAC-TV .. . 
WJW-TV ... 

WKLO 

WKRC _..„__ 

WKZO-TV , 

WLAC-TV 

WLBZ-TV .. , 

WLIB 

WNCT-TV 

WNEM-TV „. 

WNEP-TV . ... 

WPDQ 

WPRO 

WQXR 

WRC-TV „ 

WREX 

WRNL 

WROC-TV 

WSAZ-TV .... . 

WSOC-TV - 

WSJS-TV ....... 

WSJV-TV 

WSPD-TV ........ .. 

WSUN 

WTIC 

WTIC-TV .... . .. 

WTVT . 

WWJ 

WWLP-TV - 

WWRL 

WXLW 



101 

97 
163 
111 
152 
121 
117 

60 
171 
207 
199 
215 
131 
113 
211 
236 
174 

88 
195 
205 
156 
119 

52 

68 
149 
183 

63 
159 

16 

34 
189 
169 
203 
103 
115 
201 
197 

71 
230 

80 
IBC 



I 1 WIAOTV NCS Area 



I P e R R V J 



r Q 



>>NION 



JOHN- 
SON 



►OPI 



UNION 




I RIOCE y HARDIN 



^ OHIO 




BUTLER VO^ \ 



'CAf?- 
L.LISLC 



WAV 



MART 




MARION /v—.,/'^ Tj 



y 



^UCASKI ^ LAUREL I 



r OUiON 



> t ft 



HCNRV 




t ar«oul| 



I TROUS-A__ 

X^NASHyiLlEs?" 



TENN 




OAVIO- 1 wrusoN 
SON 

^'villiajwsonI''"^"'^ 





4. 




■ --Ml 

>^KN 
^ l»L0| 



LtPttCOLN 



> I MARION 



LIMt. 
ITONC 



MAOiSOt 
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KMBC-TV 

in Kansas City 

when the most families watch TV the most 1 
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In program popularity 
from 3 p,m, to 10 p»mJ 
KMBC^TV leads by 



28.9% 



t 



over its nearest competitci 
and 34»4% over f 

the 3rd statioi 



ARB 



4-\^ k. Survey — Mar. '58 — Metro Arei 

(Mon<lay<i through Friday*) 

Station Share of Sels-iii-Use Summary! 
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Station ^p.m. to 6 p.m. 

6 p.m. to lU p.m. 

X 

(KMBC-TV) 



46.S% share 
32.8% share 



79.3 



Leads 
By 



Station 3p---'« ^p.m. 26.s% sw no a 

6 p.m. to 10 p.m. 35.0% share ^UaV^ 

Y 



61. .S 



Over 
Seeoiii 
Statioi 



Station p--- ^> p--- 26.9% swe nyi 

6 p.m. to 10 p.m. 32.1% share OTii" 



59.0 



Over 
Third! 



For full-minute (not just 
chainbreak) availabilities, 
call your PGW Colonel! 



Peters. Griiftin, 

Woodward, INC 



And in ^rx/ 
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Cxtluittt Salt9»at K{prettittalitfi 



Statio| 

■and KIMBC-T\ reaches with Class A coven 

36,316 more 

Television Househol 

than its nearest competitor — 51 #31 
more TV Homes than 3rd statio 

Those neuron arc from the March, 1958 Estimatr 
of U. S. Tolo\isi«ii llousfhohU, just piihli»ho<l b| 
the A<levti<^iii^ RoHonrch Foundation. Thvy nho4 
what our .H16,0O0 watts power aiul 1,079-foii 
*Mall tower" can do for you! For your FREE cop 
of our voveva^e map aii<l this rouipetitivo »tii<l 
of the Kuu.4aH City market, write Georpc llipf^iit 
at KMRC-TV. 
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KMBC ./ICatiSQ City — KFRM/<>t the State of Kansas 



